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PREFACE. 



Two main schocds of religious thinking exist in our 
midst at the present day : the school of humanists and 
the school of animists. This work is to some extent an 
attempt to reconcile them. It contains, I believe, the first 
extended effort that has yet been made to trace the genesis 
of the belief in a God from its earliest origin in the mind 
of primitive man up to its fullest development in advanced 
and etherealised Christian theology. My method is there- 
fore constructive, not destructive. Instead of setting out 
to argue away or demolish a deep-seated and ancestral 
element in our complex nature, this book merely posits 
for itself the psychological question, '' By what successive i 
*:cp5 did men come to frame for themselves the conccp- 
tK»n of a deity ? "—or. if the reader so prefers it, ** How 
did we arrive at our knowledge of God ? " It seeks pro- 
\i^ionaIly to answer these profound and important ques- 
Unn% by reference to the earliest beliefs of savages, past 
or present, and to the testimony of historical documents 
and ancient monuments. It does not concern itself at 
all with the validity or invalidity of the ideas in them- 
selves ; it does but endeavour to show how inevitable they 
ucre. and how man*s relation with the external universe 
wa« certain a friori to beget them as of necessity. 

In so vast a synthesis, it would be absurd to pretend 
a? the present day that one approached one's sul>ject en- 
tirely dr noz'o, Ever\* enf|uircr must needs dei>en(l much 
opfrm the various researches of his predecessors in various 
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oarts of his field of enquiry. The problem before us 
divides itself into three main portions : first, how did men 
come to believe in many gods — the origpui of polytheism ; 
second, how, by elimination of most of these gods, did cer- 
tain races of men come to believe in one single supreme 
and omnipotent God — the origin of monotheism ; third 
how, having arrived at that concept, did the most ad- 
vanced races and civilisations come to conceive of that 
God as Triune, and to identify one of his Persons with a 
particular divine and human incarnation — ^the origin of 

^ Christianity. In considering each of these three main 
problems I have been greatly guided and assisted by 
three previous enquirers or sets of enquirers. 
'^ As to the origin of polytheism, I have adopted in the 
main Mr. Herbert Spencer's remarkable ghost theory, 
though with certain important modifications and ad- 

^^ ditions. In this part of my work I have also been largely 
aided by materials derived from Mr. Duff Macdonald, the 
able author of A fricana, from Mr. Turner, the well-known 
Samoan missionary, and from several other writers, sup- 
plemented as they are by my own researches among the 
works of explorers and ethnologists in general. On the 
whole, I have here accepted the theory which traces the 
origin of the belief in gods to primeval ancestor-worship, 
or rather corpse-worship, as against the rival theory which 
traces its origin to a supposed primitive animism. 
. As to the rise of monotheism, I have been influenced in 
1 no small degree by Kuenen and the Teutonic school of 
lOld Testament criticism, whose ideas have been supple- 
mented by later concepts derived from Professor Robert- 
son Smith's admirable work. The Religion of the Sem- 
ites. But here, on the whole, the central explanation I 
have to offer is, I venture to think, new and original : the 
theory, good or bad, of the circumstances which led to 
the elevation of the ethnical Hebrew God, Jahweh, above 
all his rivals, and his final recognition as the only true 
and living god, is my own and no one else's. 
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As to the arigin of Christiamiiy. and its relations to the 
preceding cults of corn and wine gods, I have been guided 
to a great extent by Mr. J. G. Frazer and Mannhardt. 
though I do not suppose that either the living or the dead 
anthropologist would wholly acquiesce in the use I have 
made of their splendid materials. Nf r. Frazer. the author 
of that learned work. The Golden Bough, has profotindly in- 
fluenced the opinions of all serious workers at anthro- 
pcdogy and the science of religion, and I cannot too often 
acknowledge the deep obligations under which I lie to his 
profound and able treatises. At the same time. I have so 
transformed the material derived from him and from Dr. 
Robertson Smith as to have made it in many ways practi- 
cally my o^-n ; and I have supplemented it by several new 
examples and ideas, suggested in the course of my own 
tolerably wide reading. 

Throughout the book as a w*hole. I also owe a consider* 
able debt to Dr. E. B. Tvlor, from whom I have bor- 
rowed much \*aluable matter : to Mr. Sidnev Hartland's 
Legend of Perseus ; to Mr. Lawrence Gomme, who has 
come nearer at times than anyone else to the special \news 
and theories here promulgated ; and to Mr. William 
S:mpv^n of the Illustrated London Xezcs. an unobtrusive 
scholar whf>^ excellent monographs on The Worship of 
Peath ami kindred subjects have never yet received the 
attcntwn they deserve, at the hands of unprejudiced 
students of religion. My other obligations, to Dr. 
Mommsen. to my friends Mr. Edward Clo<ld. Professor 
^ohn Rhvs. and Professor York Powell, as well as to 
"••mrr'tM^ tra\rllrr'^. missi«»n,irio«i. hi^ilorians. and cla*^*!- 
ci*t*, are to<> frcfjuent to s|>ecify. 

IxK#king at the subject broadly. I would presume to say 
orce more that my general cr>nclusions may l>e regarded 
as ret»re*enting to some extent a reconciliation between 
the conflicting schools of humanists and animi^^ts. headed 
respectively !>y Mr. Sjiencer and Mr. Fra/cr. though with 
a leaning rather to the former than the latter. 
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At the same time it would be a great mistake to look 
upon my book as in any sense a mere eirenicon or com- 
promise. On the contrary, it is in every part a new and 
personal work, containing, whatever its value, a fresh and 
original synthesis of the subject. I would venture to 
point out as especially novel the two following points : 
the complete demarcation of religion from mythology, as 
practice from mere explanatory gloss or guesswork ; and 
the important share assigned in the genesis of most ex- 
isting religious systems to the deliberate manufacture of 
gods by killing. This doctrine of the manufactured god, 
to which nearly half my book is devoted, seems to me to 
be a notion of cardinal value. Among other new ideas of 
secondary rank, I would be bold enough to enumerate 
the following : the establishment of three successive 
stages in the conception of the Life of the Dead, which 
might be summed up as Corpse-worship, Ghost-worship, 
and Shade-worship, and which answer to the three stages 
of preservation or mummification, burial, and cremation ; 
the recognition of the high place to be assigned to the 
safe-keeping of the oracular head in the growth of idol- 
worship ; the importance attached to the sacred stone, 
the sacred stake, and the sacred tree, and the provisional 
proof of their close connection with the graves of the dead ; 
the entirely new conception of the development of mono- 
theism among the Jews from the exclusive cult of the jeal- 
ous god ; the hypothesis of the origin of cultivation from 
tumulus-offerings, and its connection with the growth of 
gods of cultivation ; the wide expansion given to the 
ancient notion of the divine-human victim ; the recog- 
nition of the world-wide prevalence of the five-day festival 
of the com or wine god, and of the close similarity which 
marks its rites throughout all the continents, including 
America ; the suggested evolution of the god-eating sac- 
raments of lower religions from the cannibal practice of 
honorifically eating one's dead relations;* and the evidence 

* While this work was passing through the press a similar theory ha» 
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of the wide survival of primitive corpse-worship down 
to our own times in civilised Europe. I could largely 
increase this rapid list of what I believe to be the new con- 
tributions here made to the philosophy of religious evo- 
lution ; but I purposely refrain. I think it will be al- 
lowed that if even a few of these ideas turn out on ex- 
amination to be both new and true, my book will have 
succeeded in justifying its existence. 

I put forth this work with the utmost diffidence. The 
harvest is vast and the labourers are few. I have been 
engaged upon collecting and comparing materials for 
more than twenty years. I have been engaged in writing 
my book for more than ten. As I explain in the last 
chapter, the present first sketch of the conclusions at which 
I have at last arrived is little more than provisional. I 
desire in my present essay merely to lay down the lines 
of the general theor>' which after so many years of study 
I incline to accept. If my attempt succeeds in attracting 
public attention, I hope to follow it up by several other 
volumes in which the main opinions or suggestions here 
set forth may be reinforced and expanded by copious col- 
lections of evidence and illustrations. If it fails to arouse 
public attention, however, I must perforce l>e satisfied with 
this very inadequate preliminar\' statement. I should 
alv> like to add here, what I \Ky\nx out at greater lenji^th 
in the Unly of the work, that I do not hold dogmatically 
to all or to a single one of the ideas I have now expressed. 
They are merely conceptions forced u|>on my mind by 
the present state of the evidence ; an*! I roooj^ni»io the 
fact that in so vast and varied a province, where almost 
encyclop^Tdic knowledge would he necessary in order to 
eriaMe one to reach a decide<l conclu'^ion. every sinijle 
one or all together of these conceptions are liable to l>e 
upset bv further research. I merelv sav. " This is how 

b*«a pf-p-'undeil hj Mr. Flinders fVirle in an articlr tin " K.ttrn with 
H'fi«-r :n «h:ch he re^iewi briefly the evidence f«-r !hr«-.:*iwm in 
Cf «;:t mr.'i e'.tcwhcre. 
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the matter figures itself to me at present, on the strength 
of the facts now and here known to us." 

A few chapters of the book were separately published 
in various revievre at the time they were first written. 
They were composed, however, from the outset, as parts 
of this book, which does not therefore consist of discon- 
nected essays thro^*n into line in an artificial unity. Elach 
occupies the precise place in the argument for which it was 
first intended. The chapters in question are those on 
" ReUgion and Mythology," and " The Life of the Dead," 
contributed under the titles of " Practical Religion " and 
" Immortality and Resurrection " to the Fortnightly Re- 
view ; that on " Sacred Stones," contributed under the 
same name to the same periodical ; and that on " The 
Gods of Egypt," which originally appeared in the Univer- 
sal Review. I have to thank the proprietors and editors 
of those magazines for permission to print them in their 
proper place here. They have all been altered and 
brought up as far as I could bring them to the existing 
state of our knowledge with regard to the subjects of 
which they treat. 

In dealing with so large a variety of materials, drawn 
from all times and places, races and lang[uages, it would 
be well-nigh impossible to avoid errors. Such as my own 
care could discover I have of course corrected : for the 
rest, I must ask on this ground the indulgence of those 
who may happen to note them. 

I have endeavoured to write without favour or prejudice, 
animated by a single desire to discover the truth. 
Whether I have succeeded in that attempt or not, I trust 
my book may be received in the same spirit in which it has 
been written, — a spirit of earnest anxiety to learn all that 
can be learnt by enquiry and investigation of man's con- 
nection with his God, in the past and the present. In 
this hope I commit it to the kindly consideration of that 
small section of the reading public which takes a living 
interest in religious questions. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE IDEA OF GOD. 



CHAPTER I. 

CHEISTIANITY AS A EELIGIOUS STANDAED. 

I PEOFOSE in this work to trace out in rough outline 
the evolution of the idea of God from its earliest and 
crudest t>eginnings in the savage mind of primitive man 
to that highly evolved and abstract form which it finally 
assumes in contemporary philosophical and theological 
thinking. 

In the eyes of the modem evolutionary enquirer the 
interest of the origin and history of this widespread 
I'iea is mainly psychological. We have before us a vast 
and fiervaMve group of human opinions, true or false, 
which have exercised and still exercise an immense in- 
fluence upon the development of mankind and of civili- 
«atK>n : the question arises. Why did human beings ever 
come to hold these opinions at all, and how did they 
amvc at them ? What was there in the conditions of 
earlv man which led him to frame to himself such al>- 
stract notions of one or more great supernatural agents, 
of who^i^ objective existence he had certainly in nature 
no clear or obvious evidence ? Reganling the problem 
in this light, as essentially a problem of the processes of 
the human mind, I set aside from the outset, as foreign 
to my purpose, any kind of enquiry into the objective 
validity of any one among the religious beliefs thus set 
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before us as subject-matter. The question whether 
there may be a God or gods, and, if so, what may be his 
or their substance and attributes, do not here concern 
us. All we have to do in our present capacity is to ask 
ourselves strictly. What first suggested to the mind of 
man the notion of deity in the abstract at all ? And 
how, from the early multiplicity of deities which we find 
to have prevailed in all primitive times among all human 
races, did the conception of a single great and unlimited 
deity first take its rise ? In other words, why did men 
ever believe there were gods at all, and why from many 
gods did they arrive at one ? Why from polytheism 
have the most advanced nations proceeded to mono- 
theism ? 

To put the question in this form is to leave entirely 
out of consideration the objective reality or otherwise of 
the idea itself. To analyse the origin of a concept is not 
to attack the validity of the belief it encloses. The idea of 
gravitation, for example, arose by slow degrees in human 
minds, and reached at last its final expression in Newton's 
law. But to trace the steps by which that idea was gradu- 
ally reached is not in any way to disprove or to discredit 
it. The Christian believer may similarly hold that men 
arrived by natural stages at the knowledge of the one true 
God; he is not bound to reject the final conception as false 
merely because of the steps by which it was slowly evolved. 
A creative God, it is true, might prefer to make a sudden 
revelation of himself to some chosen body of men ; but an 
evolutionary God, we may well believe, might prefer in his 
inscrutable wisdom to reveal his own existence and quali- 
ties to his creatures by means of the same slow and tenta- 
tive intellectual gropings as those by which he revealed 
to them the physical truths of nature. I wish my enquiry, 
therefore, to be regarded, not as destructive, but as recon- 
structive. It only attempts to recover and follow out the 
various planes in the evolution of the idea of God, rather 
than to cast doubt upon the truth of the evolved concept. 
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In investigating any abstruse and difficult subject, it is 
often best to proceed from the known to the unknown, 
even although the unknown itself may happen to come 
first in the order of nature and of logical development. 
For this reason, it may be advisable to begin here with 
a brief preliminary examination of Christianity, which is 
not only the most familiar of all religions to us Christian 
nations, but also the best known in its origins : and then 
to show how far we may safely use it as a Standard of 
Reference in explaining the less obvious and certain fea- 
tures of earlier or collateral cults. 

Christianity, then, viewed as a religious standard, has 
this clear and undeniable advantage over almost every 
other known form of faith — that it quite frankly and con-^ 
fessedly sets out in its development with the worship of a ^ 
particular Deified Man. 

This point in its history cannot, I think, be overrated 
m importance, because in that single indubitable central 
fact it gives us the key to much that is cardinal in all other 
rebgions ; every one of which, as I hope hereafter to show, 
equally springs, directly or indirectly, from the worship 
of a single Deified Man, or of many Deified Men, more 
or less etherealised. 

Whatever else may l)e said al)Out the origin of Chris- 
tianity, it 15 at least fairly agreed on either side, both by 
friends and foes, that this great religion took its rise 
around the pers<»nality of a certain particular Galilean 
teacher, by name Jesus, concerning whom, if we know 
anything at all with any ap|)roach to certainty, we know at 
least that he was a man of the |>eople. hung on a cross in 
Jerusalem under the procuratorship of Cains Pontius 
Pilatus. That kernel of fact — a man, and his death — 
Jesus Christ and him crucified — is the one almost un- 
doubted historical nucleus round which all the rest of a 
vast Euro[>ean and Asiatic system of thought and belief 
has slowly cr>*stallised. 

Let us figure clearly to ourselves the full import of these 
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truths. A Deified Man is the central figure in the faith of 
Christendom. 

From the very b^^inning, however, a legend, true or 
false (but whose truth or falsity has no relation whatever 
to our present subject), gathered about the personality 
of this particular Galilean peasant reformer. Reverenced 
at first by a small body of disciples of his own race and 
caste, he grew gradually in their minds into a divine per- 
sonage, of whom strange stories were told, and a strange 
history believed by a group of ever-increasing adherents 
in all parts of the Graeco-Roman Mediterranean civilisa- 
tion. The earliest of these stories, in all probability— cer- 
tainly the one to which most importance was attached by 
the pioneers of the faith — clustered about his death and its 
immediate sequence. Jesus, we are told, was crucified, 
dead, and buried. But at the end of three days, if we may 
credit the early documents of our Christian faith, his body 
was no longer to be found in the sepulchre where it had 
been laid by friendly hands : and the report spread abroad 
that he had risen ag^n from the dead, and lived once 
more a somewhat phantasmal life among the living in his 
province. Supernatural messengers announced his resur- 
rection to the women who had loved him : he was seen 
in the flesh from time to time for very short periods by one 
or other among the faithful who still revered his memory. 
At last, after many such appearances, more or less fully 
described in the crude existing narratives, he was suddenly 
carried up to the sky before the eyes of his followers, 
where, as one of the versions authoritatively remarks, he 
was " received into heaven, and sat on the right hand of 
God " — ^that is to say, of Jahweh, the ethnical deity of the 
Hebrew people. 

Such in its kernel was the original Christian doctrine 
as handed down to us amid a mist of miracle, in four or 
five documents of doubtful age and uncertain authenticity. 
Even this central idea does not fully appear in the Pauline 
epistles, believed to be the oldest in date of all our Chris- 
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tian writings : it first takes full shape in the somewhat 
bter Gospels and Acts of the Apostles. In the simplest 
and perhaps the earliest of these definite accounts we are 
merely told the story of the death and resurrection, the 
latter fact being vouched for on the dubious testimony of 
*" a young man clothed in a long white garment/' supple* 
mented (apparently at a later period) by subsequent " ap- 
pearances *' to various believers. With the controversies 
which have raged about these different stories, how- 
ever, the broad anthropological enquiry into the evolu- 
tion of God has no concern. It is enough for us here toi 
admit, what the e\ndence probably warrants us in con- 
clodtng, that a real historical man of the name of Jesus 
did once exist in Lower Syria, and that his disciples at 
a period very shortly after his execution believed him 
to have actually risen from the dead, and in due time to 
have ascended into heaven. 

At a very early date, too, it was further asserted that 
jesus was in some unnatural or supernatural sense ** the 
son of God " — that is to say, once more, the son of Jahweh, 
the local and national deity of the Jewish people. In 
other words, his worship was affiliated upon the earlier 
h»tf*rical wdrship of the people in whose midst he Hved, 
and from whom his first disciples were exclusively gath- 
ered. It y^'zs not, as we shall more fully see hereafter, 
a revolutionary or purely destructive system. It based 
it^lf u\Km the common conceptions of the Semitic com- 
munity. The handful of Jews and Galileans who acceptetl 
Jesus as a divine figure <lid not think it necessary, in 
adopting him as a god, to get rid of their own precon- 
ceivetl rel:giou$ opinions. They believed rather in his, 
pn^jr existence, as a i>art of Jahweh. and in his incarnation' 
in a human IkkIv for the pur|)ose of redempti on.\ And 
when his cult spread around into neighboring countries 
(chiefly, it would seem, through the instrumentality of 
one f'aul of Tarsus, who ha<l never seen him, or had be- 
held him only in what is vaguely called " a vision '*) the 
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fcult of Jahweh went hand in hand with it, so that a sort 
of modified mystic monotheism, based on Judaism, be- 
came the early creed of the new cosmopolitan Christian 
church. 

Other legends, of a sort familiar in the lives of the 
founders of creeds and churches elsewhere, grew up about 
the life of the Christian leader ; or at any rate, incidents 
of a typical kind were narrated by his disciples as part of 
his history. That a god or a godlike person should be 
born of a woman by the ordinary physiological processes 
of humanity seems derogatory to his dignity — ^perhaps 
fatal to his godhead : * therefore it was asserted — ^we 
know not whether truly or otherwise — ^that the founder 
of Christianity, by some mysterious afflatus, was bom of 
a virgpin. Though described at times as the son of one 
Joseph, a carpenter, of Nazareth, ai>d of Mary, his be- 
trothed wife, he was also regarded in an alternative way 
as the son of the Hebrew god Jahweh, just as Alexander, 
though known to be the son of Philip, was also considered 
to be the offspring of Amon-Ra or Zeus Ammon). We 
are told, in order to lessen this discrepancy (on the slender 
authority of a dream of Joseph's), how Jesus was miracu- 
lously conceived by the Holy Spirit of Jahweh in Mary's 
womb. He was further provided with a royal pedigree 
from the house of David, a real or mythical early Hebrew 
king ; and prophecies from the Hebrew sacred books were 
found to be fulfilled in his most childish adventures. In one 
of the existing biographies, commonly ascribed to Luke, 
the companion of Paul, but supposed to bear traces of 
much later authorship, many such marvellous stories are 
recounted of his infantile adventures : and in all our docu- 
ments, miracles attest his supernatural powers, while ap- 
peal is constantly made to the fulfilment of supposed pre- 
dictions (all of old Hebrew origin) as a test and credential 
of the reality of his divine mission. 

*On this subject, see Mr. Sidney Hartland's Legend of Perseus^ vol. I, 
passim. 
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in character. As the saints increased in importance, new 
holy places sprang up around their bodies ; and some of 
these holy places, containing their tombs, became centres 
of pilgrimage for the most distant parts of Christendom ; 
as did also in particular the empty tomb of Christ him- 
fctf. the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. 

The growth of the priesthood kept pace with the growth 
of ceremonial in general, till at last it culminated in the 
medixval papacy, with its hierarchy of cardinals, arch- 
bishops, bishops, priests, and other endless functionaries. 
Vestments, incense, and like accompaniments of sacer- 
docaKsm also rapidly gained ground. All this, too, is a 
common trait of higher religious evolution everywhere. 
So likewise are fasting, vigils, and the ecstatic condition. 
Bat asceticism, monasticism, celibacy, and other forms of 
morbid abstinence are peculiarly rife in the east, and found 
their highest expression in the life of the Syrian and 
Egyptian hermits. 

Lastly, a few words must be devoted in passing to the 
rise and development of the Sacred Books, now exces- 
sivelv venerated in Xorth-wcstcm Christendom. These 
consisted in the first instance of genuine or spurious let- 
ters of the apostles to the various local churches (the so- 
called Epistles), some of which would no doubt l>e pre- 
ier\'ed with considerable reverence ; and later of lives or 
legend^ of Jesus an<l his immediate successors (the so- 
calle<l fniffiels and the .Acts of the .\postles). Further- 
more, as Christianity adripted from Judaism the cult of 
its one supreme divine fij^ure. now no longer envisaged 
is Jahweh. the national deity of the Ilctirews, but as a 
untvcr^I cc*smopolitan God and Father, it followed natu- 
rally that the sacre<l books of the Jewish i)e<)ple. the litera- 
ture of Jahweh-worship, should also receive considerable 
attenticm at the haii<ls of the new priesthcHHi. By a gra- 
dual prrKess of selection and elimination, the canon of 
scripture was evolved from these heterogeneous mate- 
rials : the historical or quasi-historical and prophetic He- 
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brew tracts were adopted by the Church, with a few ad- 
ditions of later date, such as the Book of Daniel, under 
the style and title of the Old Testament. The more gen- 
erally accepted lives of Christ, ag^n, known as Evangels 
or Gospels ; the Acts of the Apostles ; the epistles to the 
churches ; and that curious mystical allego^r of the 
Neronian persecution kno\vn as the Apocalypse, were 
chosen out of the mass of early Christian literature to form 
the authoritative collection of inspired writing which we 
call the New Testament. The importance of this hetero- 
geneous anthology of works belonging to all ages and 
systems, but confounded together in popular fancy under 
the name of the Books, or more recently still as a singular 
noun, the Bible, grew apace with the growth of the 
Church : though the extreme and superstitions adoration 
of their mere verbal contents has only been reached in the 
debased and reactionary forms of Christianity followed at 
the present day by our half-educated English and Ameri- 
can Protestant dissenters. 

From this very brief review of the most essential factors 
in the development of the Christian religion as a system, 
strung loosely together with a single eye to the require- 
ments of our present investigation, it will be obvious at 
once to every intelligent reader that Christianity cannot 
possibly throw for us any direct or immediate light on the 
problem of the evolution of the idea of God. Not only 
did the concept of a god and gods exist full-fledged long 
before Christianity took its rise at all, but also the purely 
monotheistic conception of a single supreme God, the 
creator and upholder of all things, had been reached in all 
its sublime simplicity by the Jewish teachers centuries be- 
fore the birth of the man Jesus. Christianity borrowed 
from Judaism this magnificent concept, and, humanly 
speaking, proceeded to spoil it by its addition of the Son 
and the Holy Ghost, who mar the complete unity of the 
grand Hebrew ideal. Even outside Judaism, the self- 
same notion had already been arrived at in a certain mys- 
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tical form as the ''esoteric doctrine" of the Egyptian 
priesthood ; from whom, with their peculiar views as to 
emanations and Triads, the Christian dogmas of the Trin- 
nj. the Logos, the Incarnation, and the Holy Ghost were 
in large part borrowed. The Jews of Alexandria, that 
eastern London, formed the connecting link between 
Egyptian heathenism, Hellenic philosophy, and early 
Christianity ; and their half-philosophical, half-religious 
ideas may be found permeating the first writings and the 
first systematic thought of the nascent church. In none of 
these ways, therefore, can we regard Christianity as afford- 
ing us any direct or immediate guidance in our search for 
the origin and evolution of the concepts of many gods, 
and of one God the creator. 

Still, in a certain secondary and illustrative sense, I think 
we are fully justified in saying that the history of Chris- 
tianity, the religion whose beginnings are most surely 
known to us, forms a standard of reference for all the 
other religions of the world, and helps us indirectly to un- 
derstand and explain the origin and evolution of these 
deepest among our fundamental spiritual conceptions. 

Its value in this respect may best be understood if I 
pcMnt out briefly in two contrasted statements the points 
in which it may and the points in which it may not be 
fairly accepted as a typical religion. 

Let us begin first with the points in which it may. 

In the first place. Christianity is thoroughly typical in 
the fact that beyond all doubt its most central divine figure 
was at first, bv common consent of orthodox andhctcroilox 
alike, nothing other than a particular Deified Man. All 
else that has been asserted about this particular Man — that 
he was the Son of God. that he was the incarnation of the 
Logos, that he existed previously from all eternity, that he 
♦Its now on the right hand of the Father — all the rest of 
these theological stories do nothing in any way to ob- 
scure the plain and universally admitted historical fact that 
thts Divine Person, the Ver>' God of Very Got!, being of 
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one substance with the Father, begotten of the Father 
before all worlds, was yet, at the moment when we first 
catch a glimpse of him in the writings of his followers, a 
Man recently deceased, respected, reverenced, and per- 
haps worshipped by a little group of fellow-peasants who 
had once known him as Jesus, the son of the carpenter. 
On that unassailable Rock of solid historical fact we may 
well be content to found our argument in this volume. 
Here at least nobody can accuse us of " crude and gross 
Euhemerism." Or rather the crude and g^oss Euhemer- 
ism is here known to represent the solid truth. Jesus and 
his saints — Dominic, Francis, Catherine of Siena — are 
no mere verbal myths, no allegorical concepts, no personi- 
fications of the Sun, the Dawn, the Storm-cloud. Leav- 
ing aside for the present from our purview of the Faith 
that one element of the older supreme God — the Hebrew 
Jahweh, — whom Christianity borrowed from the earlier 
Jewish religion, we can say at least with perfect certainty 
that every single member of the Christian pantheon — 
Jesus, the Madonna, St. John Baptist, St. Peter, the Apos- 
tles, the Evangelists — were, just as much as San Carlo 
Borromeo or St. Thomas of Canterbury or St. Theresa, 
Dead Men or Women, worshipped after their death with 
divine or quasi-divine honours. In this the best-known 
of all human religions, the one that has grown up under 
the full eye of history, the one whose gods and saints are 
most distinctly traceable, every object of worship, save 
only the single early and as yet unresolved deity of the He- 
brew cult, whose origin is lost for us in the mist of ages, 
turns out on enquiry to be indeed a purely Euhemeristic 
god or saint, — in ultimate analysis, a Real Man or Woman. 

That point alone I hold to be of cardinal importance, 
and of immense or almost inestimable illustrative value, 
in seeking for the origin of the idea of a god in earlier 
epochs. 

In the second place, Christianity is thoroughly typical 
in all that concerns its subsequent course of evolution ; the 
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gnduhl elevation of its central Venerated Man into a God 
of the highest might and power ; the multiplication of 
secondary deities or saints by worship or adoration of 
other Dead Men and Women ; the gfrowth of a graduated { 
and duly subordinated hierarchy of divine personages ; the J 
rise of a legend, with its miracles and other supernatural I 
adjuncts ; the formation of a definite theology, philoso- ! 
phy, and systematic dogmatism ; the development of } 
special artistic forms, and the growth or adoption of ap- j 
propriate symbolism ; the production of sacred books, ' 
rituals, and formularies ; the rise of ceremonies, mysteries, 
initiations, and sacraments ; the reverence paid to relics, 
sacred sites, tombs, and dead bodies ; and the close con- 
nexion of the religion as a whole with the ideas of death, 
the soul, the ghost, the spirit, the resurrection of the body, 
the last judgment, hell, heaven, the life everlasting, and all 
the other vast group of concepts which surround the sim- 
ple fact of death in the primitive human mind generally. 

Now, in the second place, let us look wherein Chris- 
tianity to a certain small extent fails to be typical, or at 
least to solve our fundamental problems. 

It fails to be typical because it borrows largely a whole 
ready-made theology, and above all a single supreme God, 
from a pre-existent religion. In so far as it takes certain 
minor features from other cults, we can hardly say with 
truth that it does not represent the average run of relig- 
ious systems ; for almost every particular new creed so 
bases itself upon elements of still earlier faiths ; and it is 
perhaps impossible for us at the present day to get back to 
anything like a really primitive or original form of cult. 
But Christianity is very far removed indeed from all primi- 
tive cults in that it accepts ready-made the monotheistic 
conception, the high-water-mark, so to speak, of religious 
philosophising. While in the frankness with which it ex- 
hibits to us what is practically one half of its supreme deity 
as a Galilean peasant of undoubted humanity, subsequently 
deified and etherealised, it allows us to get down at a sin- 
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gle Step to the very origin of godhead ; yet in the strength 
with which it asserts for the other half of its supreme deity 
(the Father, with his shadowy satellite the Holy Ghost) an 
immemorial antiquity and a complete severance from hu- 
man life, it is the least anthropomorphic and the most ab- 
stract of creeds. In order to track the idea of God to its 
very source, then, we must apply in the last resort to this 
unresolved element of Christianity — ^the Hebrew Jahweh 
— the same sort of treatment which we apply to the con- 
ception of Jesus or Buddha ; — we must show it to be also 
the immensely transfigured and magnified ghost of a Hu- 
man Being ; in the simple and forcible language of Swin- 
burne, " The shade cast by the soul of man." 
i Furthermore, Christianity fails to be typical in that it 
; borrows also from pre-existing religions to a g^eat extent 
the ideas of priesthood, sacrifice, the temple, the altar, 
which, owing to the curious disappearance or at least un- 
recognisability of the body of its founder (or, rather, its 
central object of worship), have a less natural place in our 
Christian system than in any other known form of relig- 
ious practice. It is quite true that magnificent churches, 
a highly-evolved sacerdotalism, the sacrifice of the mass, 
the altar, and the relics, have all been imported in their 
fullest shape into developed Christianity, especially in its 
central or Roman form. But every one of these things is 
partly borrowed, almost as a survival or even as an alien 
feature, from earlier religions, and partly grew up about 
the secondary worship of saints and martyrs, their bones, 
their tombs, their catacombs, and their reliquaries. Chris- 
tianity itself, particularly when viewed as the worship of 
Christ (to which it has been largely reduced in Teutonic 
Europe), does not so naturally lend itself to these 
secondary ceremonies ; and in those debased schismatic 
forms of the Church which confine themselves most strictly 
to the worship of Jesus and of the supreme God, sacerdo- 
talism and sacramentalism have been brought down to a 
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minsmum, so that the temple and the ahar have lost the 
greater part of their sacrificial importance. 

I propose, then, in subsequent chapters, to trace the 
growth of the idea of a God from the most primitive origins 
to the most highly evolved forms ; beginning with the 
ghost, and the early undeveloped deity: continuing 
through polytheism to the rise of monotheism; and then 
returning at last once more to the full Christian concep- 
tion, which we shall understand far better in detail after 
we have explained the nature of the yet unresolved or but 
provisionally resolved Jehovistic element. I shall try to 
show, in short, the evolution of God, by starting with the 
evolution of gods in general, and coming down by gradual 
stages through various races to the evolution of the He- 
brew, Christian, and Moslem God in particular. And the 
goal towards which I shall move will be the one already 
foreshadowed in this introductory chapter, — the proof that 
io its origin the concept of a god is nothing more than 
that of a Dead Man, regarded as a still surviving ghost or 
spirit, and endowed with increased or supernatural powers 
and qualities. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



RELIGION AND MYTHOLOGY. 



At the very outset of the profound enquiry on which we 
are now about to embark, we are met by a difficulty of 
considerable magnitude. In the opinion of most modem 
mythologists mythology is the result of " a disease of lan- 
guage." We are assured by many eminent men that the 
origin of religion is to be sought, not in savage ideas about 
ghosts and spirits, the Dead Man and his body or his stu'- 
viving double, but in primitive misconceptions of the 
meaning of words which had reference to the appearance 
of the Sun and the Clouds, the Wind and the Rain, the 
Dawn and the Dusk, the various phenomena of meteor- 
ology in general. If this be so, then our attempt to derive 
the evolution of gods from the crude ideas of early men 
about their dead is clearly incorrect ; the analogy of Chris- 
tianity which we have already alleged is a mere will o' the 
wisp ; and the historical Jesus himself may prove in the 
last resort to be an alias of the sun-god or an embodi- 
ment of the vine-spirit. 

I do not believe these suggestions are correct. It seems 
to me that the worship of the sun, moon, and stars, in- 
stead of being an element in primitive religion, is really 
a late and derivative type of adoration ; and that myth- 
ology is mistaken in the claims it makes for its own impor- 
tance in the genesis of the idea of a God or gods. In order, 
however, to clear the gpround for a fair start in this direc- 
tion, we ought, I think, to begin by enquiring into the 
relative positions of mythology and religion. I shall there- 
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tore devote a preliminary chapter to the consideration of 
this important subject. 

Religion, says another group of modem thinkers, of 
whom Mr. Edward Clodd is perhaps the most able Eng* 
lish exponent, *' grew out of fear." It is bom of man's^ 
terror of the great and mysterious natural agencies by 
which he is surrounded. Now I am not concemed to 
deny that many mythological beings of various terrible 
forms do really so originate. I would readily accept some 
such vague genesis for many of the dragons and monsters 
which aliound in all savage or barbaric imaginings — for 
Gorgons and Hydras and Chima^ras dire, and other mani- 
fold shapes of the superstitiously appalling. I would give 
up to Mr. Oodd the Etmscan devils and the Hebrew 
Satan, the Grendels and the Fire-drakes, the whole brood 
of Cerberus, Briareus, the Cyclops, the Centaurs. None 
of these, however, is a god or anything like one. They 
have no more to do vnth religion, properly so called, than 
the nnicom of the roval arms has to do with British Chris- 
tianity. A god, as I understand the word, and as the vast 
mass of mankind has always understood it, is a super-, 
natural l>eing to be rnrrcd and 7vorshippcd, He stands to 
hjs votaries, on the whole, as Dr. Robertson Smith has well 
pointed out. in a kindly and protecting relation. He may 
i>e angry with them at times, to l>c sure ; but his anger 
» temporar>* and paternal alone : his permanent attitude 
towards his i>eople is one of frien<lly concern ; he is 
worshipper! as a beneficent and generous Father. It is 
the origin of gods in this strictest sense that concerns us 
here, not the origin of those vague and formless creatures 
which are <ireaded. not worshipped, by primitive humanity. 

Bearing this distinction carefully in min<l, let us pro- 
ceed} to consider the essentials of religion. If you were 
to ask almost any intelligent and unsophisticated child. 
■• Wliat i* religion ? " he would answer offhand, with the 
clear \*i»ion of youth, '* Oh. it's saying your prayers, and 
reading your Bible, and singing hymns, and going to 
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church or to chapel on Sundays." If you were to ask any 
intelligent and unsophisticated Hindu peasant the same 
question, he would answer in almost the self-same spirit, 
" Oh, it is doing poojah regularly, and paying your dues 
every day to Mahadeo." If you were to ask any simple- 
minded African savage, he would similarly reply, " It is 
giving the gods flour, and oil, and native beer, and goat- 
mutton." And finally if you were to ask a devout Italian 
contadino, he would instantly say, " It is offering up can- 
dles and prayers to the Madonna, attending mass, and re- 
membering the saints on every festa." 

And they would all be quite right. This, in its essence, 
is precisely what we call religion. Apart from the special 
refinements of the higher minds in particular creeds, which 
strive to import into it all, according to their special tastes 
or fancies, a larger or smaller dose of philosophy, or of 
metaphysics, or of ethics, or of mysticism, this is just what 
religion means and has always meant to the vast majority 
of the human species. What is common to it throughout 
is Custom or Practice : a certain set of more or less similar 
Observances : propitiation, prayer, praise, offerings : the 
request for divine favours, the deprecation of divine anger 
or other misfortunes : and as the outward and visible ad- 
\ juncts of all these, the altar, the sacrifice, the temple, the 
* church ; priesthood, services, vestments, ceremonial. 

What is not at all essential to religion in its wider aspect 
— taking the world round, both past and present. Pagan, 
Buddhist, Mohammadan, Christian, savage, and civilised-— 
is the ethical element, properly so called. And what is very 
little essential indeed is the philosophical element, theo- 
logy or mythology, the abstract theory of spiritual exist- 
ences. This theory, to be sure, is in each country or race 
closely related with religion under certain aspects ; and 
the stories told about the gods or God are much mixed up 
with the cult itself in the minds of worshippers ; but 
they are no proper part of religion, strictly so called. In 
a single word, I contend that religion, as such, is essen- 
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tally practical : theology or mythology, as such, is essen^ 
tially thcoreticaL ' 

Moreover, I also believe, and shall attempt to sho^ 
that tbe two have to a large extent distinct origins an< 
roots : that the union between them is in great 
adventitious : and that, therefore, to account for or exj 
plain the one b by no means equivalent to accounting U 
and explaining the other. 

Frank recognition of this difference of origin between 
religion and mythology would, I imagine, largely recon- 
cile the two conflicting schools of thought which at pre- 
sent divide opinion between them on this interesting pro- 
blem in the evolution of human ideas. On the one side, 
we have the mythological school of interpreters, whether 
narrowly linguistic, like Professor Max Miiller, or broadly 
anthropological, like Mr. Andrew Lang, attacking the 
problem from the point of view of myth or theory alone. 
On the other side, we have the truly religious school of 
interpreters, like Mr. Herbert Spencer, and to some extent 
Mr. Tylor, attacking the problem from the point of view 
d practice or real religion. The former school, it seems to^ 
me. has failed to perceive that what it is accounting fori 
is not the origin of religion at all— of worship, which is the 1 
central-root idea of all religious obser>'ance, or of the * 
temple, the altar, the priest, and the offering, which are its 
outer expression — but merely the oripn of myth or fable, 
the mass of story and legend al>out various beings, real or 
imaginary, human or divine, which naturally grows up 
in every primitive community. The latter school, on the 
other hand, while correctly interpreting the origin of all 
that IS essential and central in religion, have perhaps un- 
derestimated the value of their opponents* work through 
regarding it as really opposed to their own. instead of ac- 
cepting what part of it may be true in the light of a con- 
tribution to an independent but allied branch of the sam^' 
cnqoiry. 

In short, if the view here suggested be correct. Spencer 
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and Tylor have paved the way to a true theory of the 
Origin of Religion : Max M^er, Lang, and the other 
mytholog^sts have thrown out hints of varying value to* 
wards a true theory of the Origin of Mythology, or of its 
more modem equivalent and successor. Theology. 

A brief outline of fzcts will serve to bring into clearer 
relief this view of religion as essentially practical — a set of 
observances, rendered inevitable by the primitive data of 
human psychology. It will then be seen that what is 
fundamental and essential in religion is the body of prac- 
tices, remaining throughout all stages of human develop- 
ment the same, or nearly the same; in spite of changes 
of mythological or theological theory ; and that what is 
accidental and variable is the particular verbal explanation 
or philosophical reason assigned for the diverse rites and 
ceremonies. 

In its simplest surviving savage type, religion consists 
wholly and solely in certain acts of deference paid by the 
living to the persons of the dead. I shall try to show in 
' the sequel that down to its most highly evolved modem 
type in the most cultivated societies, precisely similar acts 
of deference, either directly to corpses or ghosts as such, 
or indirectly to gods who were once ghosts, or were de- 
veloped from ghosts, form its essence still. But to begin 
with I will try to bring a few simple instances of the pre- 
cise nature of religion in its lowest existing savage mode. 

I might if I chose take my little collection of illustrative 
facts from some theoretical writer, like Mr. Herbert Spen- 
cer, who has collected enough instances in all conscience 
to prove this point ; but I prefer to go straight to an 
original observer of savage life and habit, a Presbyterian 
missionary in Central Africa — the Rev. Duff Macdonald, 
author of Afrkana — who had abundant opportunities at 
the Blantyre Mission for learning the ideas and practice 
of the Soudanese natives, and who certainly had no theo- 
retic predisposition towards resolving all religious notions 
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into the primitive respect and reverence for the dead or 
the worship of ancestors. 

Here, in outline, but in Mr. Macdonald's own words, are 
the ideas and observances which this careful and accurate 
investigator found current among the tribes of the heart of 
Africa. 'M do not think." he says, " I have admitted any 
point of importance without having heard at least four 
natives on the subject. The statements are translations, 
as far as possible, from the ipsissima irrba of the negroes.'* 

The tribes he lived among ''are unanimous in sayin|^{ 
that there is something beyond the body which they call 
spirit. Every human body at death is forsaken by this 
spirit.** That is the almost universal though not quite 
primitive belief, whose necessary genesis has been well 
traced out by ^fr. Herbert Spencer, and more recently 
in America with great vigour and clearness by Mr. Lester 
Ward. 

" Do these spirits ever die ? " ^f r. Macdonald asks. 

* Some,** he answers, " I have heard affirm that it is possi- 
ble for a troublesome spirit to be killed. Others give this 
a direct denial. Many, like Kumpama, or Cherasulo, say, 

* You ask me whether a man's spirit ever dies. I cannot 
tell. I have never been in the spirit-worM, but this I am 
certain of. that spirits live for a vcr>' long time.' " 

On the question, " Who the gods arc ? *' Mr. Macdonald 
uys : 

*' In all our translations of Scripture where wc found the 
wrjffd <ic>D we used Multoigu : Init this word is chictly 
used by the natives as a f^^eneral name for spirit. The 
tpcrit of a deceased man is calle<l his Mulungu. and all the 
prayers and offerings of the living are presented to such 
ipiritft of the dead. It is here that we find the great 
centre of the native religion. The spirits of the dead are \ 
the gods of the living. 

•* Where are these go<ls found ? At the grave ? No. 
The villagers shrink from yon<ler gloomy place that lies 
far beyond their fields on the bleak mountain side. It is 
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only when they have to lay another sleeper beside his fore- 
fathers that they will go there. Their god is not the body 
in the grave, but the spirit, and they seek this spirit at the 
place where their departed kinsman last lived among them. 
It is the great tree at the verandah of the dead man's house 
that is their temple ; and if no tree grow here they erect 
a little shade, and there perform their simple rites. If 
this spot become too public, the offerings may be defiled, 
and the sanctuary will be removed to a carefully-selected 
spot under some beautiful tree. Very frequently a man 
presents an offering at the top of his own bed beside his 
head. He wishes his god to come to him and whisper 
in his ear as he sleeps." 

And here, again, we get the origin of nature-worship : 

" The spirit of an old chief may have a whole mountain 
for his residence, but he dwells chiefly on the cloudy sum- 
mit. There he sits to receive the worship of his votaries, 
and to send down the refreshing showers in answer to their 
prayers." 

Almost as essential to religion as these prime factors in 
its evolution — the god, worship, offerings, presents, holy 
places, temples — is the existence of a priesthood. Here 
is how the Central Africans arrive at that special 
function : 

" A certain amount of etiquette is observed in approach- 
ing the gods. In no case can a little boy or girl approach 
these deities, neither can anyone that has not been at the 
mysteries. The common qualification is that a person has 
attained a certain age, about twelve or fourteen years, and 
has a house of his own. Slaves seldom pray, except when 
they have had a dream. Children that have had a dream 
tell their mother, who approaches the deity on their be- 
half. (A present for the god is necessary, and the slave 
or child may not have it.) 

" Apart from the case of dreams and a few such private 
matters, it is not usual for anyone to approach the gods 
except the chief of the village. He is the recognised high 
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priest who presents prayers and offerings on behalf of all 
that live fai his village. If the chief is from home his wife 
will act, and if both are absent, his younger brother. The 
natives worship not so much individually as in villages or 
coimnunities. Their religion is more a public than a pri- 
vate matter." 

But there are also further reasons why priests are neces* 
Relationship forms always a good ground for inter- 
A mediator is needed. 

** The chief of a village/' says Mr. Macdonald, " has 
aoother title to the priesthood. It is his relatives that are 
the village gods. Everyone that lives in the village recog- 
nises these gods ; but if anyone remove to another vil- 
lage he changes his gods. He recognises now the gods of 
his new chief. One wishing to pray to the god (or gods) 
d any village naturally desires to have his prayers pre- 
sented through the village chief, because the latter is 
nearly related to the village god, and may be expected 
to be better listened to than a stranger." 

A little further on Mr. Macdonald says : 

^ On the subject of the village gods opinions differ. 
Some say that every one in the village, whether a relative 
of the chief or not, must worship the forefathers of the 
chief. Others say that a person not related to the chief 
must worship his own forefathers, otherwise their spirits 
wiU bring trouble upon him. To reconcile these author- 
ities we may mention that nearly everyone in the village is 
related to its chief, or if not related is, in courtesy, con- 
sidered so. .Any person not related to the village chief 
would be polite enough on all public occasions to recog- 
nise the village god : on occasions of private prayer (which 
are not so numerous as in Christendom) he would ap- 
proach the spirits of his own forefathers. 

** Besides, there might be a god of the land. The chief 
Kapeni prays to his own relatives, and also to the old gods 
d the pbce. His own relatives he approaches himself ; 
the other deities he may also approach himself, but he 
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often finds people more closely related and consequently 
more acceptable to the old gods of the land." 

The African pantheon is thus widely peopled. Elimi- 
nation and natural selection next give one the transition 
from the ghost to the god, properly so called. 

" The gods of the natives then are nearly as numerous 
as their dead. It is impossible to worship all ; a selection 
must be made, and, as we have indicated, each worshipper 
turns most naturally to the spirits of his own departed 
relatives ; but his gods are too many still, and in farther 
selecting he turns to those that have lived nearest his own 
time. Thus the chief of a village will not trouble himself 
about his great-great-grandfather : he will present his of- 
fering to his own immediate predecessor, and say, 'O 
father, I do not know all your relatives, you know them all, 
invite them to feast with you.' The offering is not simply 
for himself, but for himself and all his relatives." 

Ordinary ghosts are soon forgotten with the generation 
that knew them. Not so a few select spirits, the Caesars 
and Napoleons, the Charlemagnes and Timurs of savage 
empires. 

" A great chief that has been successful in his wars does 
not pass out of memory so soon. He may become the 
god of a mountain or a lake, and may receive homage as a 
local deity long after his own descendants have been driven 
from the spot. When there is a supplication for rain the 
inhabitants of the country pray not so much to their own 
forefathers as to the god of yonder mountain on whose 
shoulders the great rain-clouds repose. (Smaller hills are 
seldom honoured with a deity.)" 

Well, in all this we get, it seems to me, the very essentials 
and universals of religfion generally, — the things without 
which no religion could exist — the vital part, without the 
ever-varying and changeable additions of mere gossiping 
mythology. In the presents brought to the dead man's 
grave to appease the ghost, we have the central element of 
all worship, the practical key of all cults, past or present. 
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On the other hand, mythologists tell us nothing about the 
origin of prayer and sacrifice : they put us off with stories 
d particular gods, without explaining to us how those 
gods ever came to be worshipped. Now, mythology is a 
%*cry interesting study in its own way : but to treat as re- 
ligion a mass of stories and legends about gods or saints, 
with hardly a single living element of practice or sacrifice, 
seems to me simply to confuse two totally distinct branches 
of human enquiry. The Origin of Tales has nothing at 
all to do with the Origin of Worship. 

When we come to read Mr. Macdonald's account of a 
native funeral, on the other hand, we are at once on a 
totally different tack ; we can understand, as by an electric 
flash, the genesis of the primitive acts of sacrifice and re- 
hgion. 

*' Along with the deceased is buried a considerable part 
of his property. We have already seen that his bed is 
buried with him ; so also are all his clothes. If he pos- 
sesses several tusks of ivory, one tusk or more is ground 
to a powder between two stones and put beside him. 
Beads are also ground down in the same way. These 
precautions are taken to prevent the witch (who is sup- 
{»u«ed to be answerable for his death) from making any use 
oi the ivory or l)eads. 

"If the deceased owned several slaves, an enormous 
bole is dug for a grave. The slaves are now brought for- 
ward. They may l>e cither cast into the pit alive, or the 
undertakers may cut all their throats. The body of their 
master or their mistress is then laid down to rest above 
theirs, and the grave is covered in. 

" After this the women come fon^-ard with the offerings 
of food, and place them at the head of the grave. The 
dishes in which the food was brought are left behind. The 
prH that held the drinking-water of the deceased and his 
drinking-cup are also left with him. These. t<x>. might lie 
coveted by the witch, but a hole is pierced in the pot. and 
the drinking calabash is broken. 
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" The man has now gone from the society of the living, 
and he is expected to share the meal thus left at his g^ve 
with those that have gone before him. The funeral party 
breaks up ; they do not want to visit the grave of their 
friend again without a very good reason. Anyone found 
among the graves may be taken for a cannibal. Their 
friend has become a citizen of a different village. He is 
with all his relatives of the past. He is entitled to offer- 
ings or presents which may come to him individually or 
through his chief. These offerings in most cases he will 
share with others, just as he used to do when alive.'* 

Sometimes the man may be buried in his own hut. 

'' In this case the house is not taken down, but is gener- 
ally covered with cloth, and the verandah becomes the 
place for presenting offerings. His old house thus be- 
comes a kind of temple .... The deceased is now in the 
spirit-world, and receives offerings and adoration. He is 
addressed as ' Our great spirit that has gone before/ If 
anyone dream of him, it is at once concluded that the 
spirit is * up to something.' Very likely he wants to have 
some of the survivors for his companions. The dreamer 
hastens to appease the spirit by an offering." 

So real is this society of the dead that Mr. Macdonald 
says : 

" The practice of sending messengers to the world be- 
yond the grave is found on the West Coast. A chief sum- 
mons a slave, delivers to him a message, and then cuts off 
his head. If the chief forget anything that he wanted to 
say, he sends another slave as a postscript." 

I have quoted at such length from this recent and ex- 
tremely able work because I want to bring into strong 
relief the fact that we have here going on under our very 
eyes, from day to day, de novo, the entire genesis of new 
gods and goddesses, and of all that is most central and es- 
sential to religion — ^worship, prayer, the temple, the altar, 
priesthood, sacrifice. Nothing that the mythologists can 
tell us about the Sun or the Moon, the Dawn or the Storm- 
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cloud. Little Red Riding Hood or Cinderella and the 
Glass Slipper, comes anywhere near the Origin of Religion 
in these its central and universal elements. Those stories 
or guesses may be of immense interest and importance as 
coQtributions to the history of ideas in our race ; but no- 
thing we can learn about the savage survival in the myth 
of Cupid or Psyche, or about the primitive cosmology in 
the myth of the children of Kronos, helps us to get one 
inch nearer the origin of God or of prayer, of worship, of I 
religious ceremonial, of the temple, the church, the sac- 
rifice, the mass, or any other component part of what we 
really know as Religion in the concrete. These myths 
may be sometimes philosophic guesses, sometimes primi- 
tire folk-tales, but they certainly are not the truths of Re- 
ligion. On the other hand, the living facts, here so simply 
detailed by a careful, accurate, and unassuming observer, 
strengthened by the hundreds of similar facts collected by 
Tyler, Spencer, and others, do help us at once to under- 
sand the origin of the central core and kernel of religion 
as universally practised all the world over. 

For, omitting for the present the mythological and cos- 
mological factor, which so often comes in to obscure the 
plain religious facts in missionary narrative or highly-col- 
oured European accounts of native beliefs, what do we 
really find as the underlying truths of all religion ? That 
all the world over practices essentially similar to those of 
these savage Central Africans prevail among mankind ; 
f^ractices whose affiliation upon the same primitive ideas 
has been abunclantly proved by Mr. Herbert Spencer ; 
practices which have for their essence the propitiation or 
adulation of a spiritual l>eing or l)eings, derived from 
ghosts, and conceived of as similar, in all except the great- 
ness of the connoteil attributes, to the souls of men. 
"Whenever the [Indian] villagers are questioned about 
tbdr creed/' says Sir William Munter. '* the same answer 
tt invariably given : ' The common people have no idea of 
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religfion, but to do right [ceremonially] and to worship the 
village god/ " 

I In short, I maintain that religion is not mainly, as the 
\ mistaken analogy of Christian usage makes us erroneously 
jcall it, Faith or Creed, but simply and solely Ceremony, 
j Custom, or Practice. And I am glad to say that, for early 
Semitic times at least. Professor Robertson Smith is of 
the same opinion. 

If one looks at the vast mass of the world, ancient and 
modem, it is quite clear that religion consists, and has 
always consisted, of observances essentially similar to those 
just described among the Central African tribes. Its core 
is worship. Its centre is the God — that is to say, the 
Dead Ancestor or Relative, The religfion of China is to 
this day almost entirely one of pure ancestor-cult. The 
making of offerings and burning of joss-paper before the 
Family Dead form its principal ceremonies. In India, 
while the three great gods of the mystical Brahmanist 
philosophy are hardly worshipped in actual practice at all, 
every community and every house has its own particular 
gods and its own special cult of its little domestic altar. 
The first Englishman," says Sir William Hunter, 
who tried to study the natives as they actually are, and 
not as the Brahmans described them, was struck by the 
universal prevalence of a worship quite distinct from that 
of the Hindu deities. A Bengal village has usually its 
local god, which it adores either in the form of a rude un- 
hewn stone, or a stump, or a tree marked with red-lead. 
Sometimes a lump of clay placed under a tree does duty 
for a deity, and the attendant priest, when there is one, 
generally belongs to one of the half-Hinduised low-castes. 
The rude stone represents the non-Aryan fetish ; and the 
tree seems to owe its sanctity to the non-Aryan belief that 
it forms the abode of the ghosts, or gods, of the village." 

Omitting the mere guesswork about the fetish and the 
gratuitous supposition, made out of deference to the dying 
creed of Max-Miillerism, that ancestor-worshif) must 
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be a " non-Aryan '* feature (though it exists 

or existed in all so-called Aryan races), this simple de- 

^.scription shows us the prevalence over the whole of India 

of customs essentiallv similar to those which obtain in 

Central Africa and in the Chinese provinces. 

The Roman religion, in somewhat the same way, sep- 
arates itself at once into a civic or national and a private 
or family cult. There were the great gods, native or 
adopted, whom the State worshipped publicly, as the Cen- 
tral African tribes worship the chiefs ancestors ; and there 
were the Lares and Penates, whom the family worshipped 
at its own hearth, and whose very name shows them to 
have been in origin and essence ancestral spirits. And as 
the real or practical Hindu religion consists mainly of 
offering up rice, millet, and ghee to the little local and 
family deities or to the chosen patron god in the Brahman- 
ist pantheon, so. too, the real or practical Roman religion 
consisted mainly of sacrifice done at the domestic altar to 
the special Penates, farre pio et salicnte mica. 

I will not go on to point out in detail at the present 
stage of our argument how Professor Sayce similarly finds 
ancestor>worship and Shamanism (a low form of ghost- 
;«rrfpitiation) at the root of the religion of the ancient Ac- ^ 
ca«lians ; how other ol)ser\-ers have |)erformed the same 
ta*k for the Kgyptians and Japanese ; and how like cus- 
toms have l>een traced among Greeks and Amazulu, 
am'>ng Hebrews and Nicaraguans, among early English 
ar*d I>igger Indians, among our Aryan ancestors them- 
*cive* and Anclaman Islanders. Kvery recent narrative of 
Travel aliounds with examples. Of Netherland Island I 
read. " The skulls i>f their ancestors were treasured for 
e'^'i* /' of the New Hebrides. "The jHTople worshipped the 
•pints of their ancestors. They prayed to them, over the 
kava-bowl. for health and prosperity." In New Cale- 
donia. " Their gods were their ancestors, whose relics they 
kept up and idolised." .\t Tana, " The general name for 
gods seemed to be aremha ; that means a dead man^ and 
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hints," says the Rev. George Turner, with pleasing frank- 
ness, " aUke at the origin and nature of their religious 
worship." When the chief prayed, he offered up yam and 
fruits, saying, " Compassionate father, here is some food 
for you ; eat it. Be kind to us on account of it." Those 
who wish to see the whole of the evidence on this matter 
marshalled in battle array have only to turn to the first 
volume of Mr. Herbert Spencer's Principles of Sociology, 
where they will find abundant examples from all times 
and places gathered together in a vast and overwhelming 
phalanx. 

What concerns us in this chapter a little more is to call 
attention by anticipation to the fact that even in Chris- 
tianity itself the same primitive element survives as the 
centre of all that is most distinctively religfious, as opposed 
to theologfical, in the Christian religion. And I make 
these remarks provisionally here in order that the reader 
may the better understand to what ultimate goal our in- 
vestigation will lead him. 

It is the universal Catholic custom to place the relics 
of saints or martyrs under the altars in churches. Thus 
the body of St. Mark the Evangelist lies under the high 
altar of St. Mark's, at Venice ; and in every other Italian 
cathedral, or chapel, a reliquary is deposited within the 
altar itself. So well understood is this principle in the 
Latin Church, that it has hardened into the saying, "No 
relic, no altar." The sacrifice of the mass takes place at 
such an altar, and is performed by a priest in sacrificial 
robes. The entire Roman Catholic ritual is a ritual de- 
rived from the earlier sacerdotal ideas of ministry at an 
altar, and its connection with the primitive form is still 
kept up by the necessary presence of human remains in its 
holy places. 

Furthermore, the very idea of a church itself is de- 
scended from the early Christian meeting-places in the 
catacombs or at the tombs of the martyrs, which are uni- 
versally allowed to have been the primitive Christian 
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ahars. We know now that the cruciform dome-covered f 
plan of Christian churches is derived from these early \ 
meeting-places at the junction of lanes or alleys in the \ 
catacombs ; that the nave, chancel, and transepts indicate \ 
the crossing of the alleys, while the dome represents the I 
hoHowed-out portion or rudely circular vault where the: 
two lines of archway intersect. The earliest dome-cov-' 
ered churches were attempts, as it were, to construct a cat- 1 
acomb above ground for the reception of the altar-tomb of 
a taint or martyr. Similarly with the chapels that open 
out at the side from the aisles or transepts. Etymolo- 
gically, the word chapel is the modernised form of capella, 
the arched sepulchre excavated in the walls of the cata- 
conbt, before the tomb at which it was usual to offer up 
prajrer and praise. The chapels built out from the aisles* 
in Roman churches, each with its own altar and its own 
saintly relics, are attempts to reproduce above ground in - 
the same way the original sacred places in the early Chris- ^ 
tun excavated cemeteries. We will recur to this subject 
at much greater length in subsequent chapters. 

Thus Christianity itself is linked on to the very antique 
CQStom of worship at tombs, and the habit of ancestor- 
mor!bhip by altars, relics, and invocation of saints, even 
revolutionary- IVotestantism still retaining some last faint 
marks of its origin in the dedication of churches to par- 
ticular evangelists or martyrs, and in the more or less dis- 
8r'ji%e*l survival of altar, priesthood, sacrifice, and vest- 
ments. 

Now, I do not say ancestor-worship give*; us the whole ^ 
'^gin of ever>'thing that is inchided in Christian English '' 
mtnd^ in the idea of religion. I do not say it accounts for : 
ill the cosmologies and cosmogonies of savage. barl)aric, 
or a\ih*ed tril>es. Those, for the most \r^n. are pure 
mj-thological pro<lucts. exphcable mainly. I l>elieve. by 
inean« of the key with which mytholog>' supplies us : and 
one of them, adopted into Genesis from an alien source, 
has come to be accepted by modem Christendom as part 
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of that organised body of belief which forms the Christian 
creed, though not in any true sense the Christian religion. 
Nor do I say that ancestor-worship gfives us the origin 
of those ontolog^cal, metaphysical, or mystical concep- 
tions which form part of the philosophy or theology of 
many priesthoods. Religfions, as we generally get them 
envisaged for us nowadays, are held to include the my- 
thology, the cosmogony, the ontology, and even the ethics 
of the race that practises them. These extraneous de- 
velopments, however, I hold to spring from different roots 
and to have nothing necessarily in common with religion 
proper. The god is the true crux. If we have once 
accounted for the origfin of ghosts, gods, tombs, altars, 
temples, churches, worship, sacrifice, priesthoods, and 
ceremonies, then we have accounted for all that is essen- 
tial and central in religion, and may hand over the rest — 
the tales, stories, and pious legends — ^to the account of 
comparative mjrthology or of the yet unfounded science 
of comparative idealogy. 

Once more, I do not wish to insist, either, that every 
particular and individual god, national or naturalistic, 
must necessarily represent a particular ghost — ^the dead 
spirit of a single definite once-living person. It is enough 
to show, as Mr. Spencer has shown, that the idea of the 
god, and the worship paid to a god, are directly derived 
from the idea of the ghost, and the offerings made to the 
ghost, without necessarily holding, as Mr. Spencer seems 
to hold, that every god is and must be in ultimate analysis 
the ghost of a particular human being. Once the con- 

4 ception of gods had been evolved by humanity, and had 
become a common part of every man's imagined universe 
— of the world as it presented itself to the mind of the per- 
cipient — then it was natural enough that new gods should 
be made from time to time out of abstractions or special 

• aspects and powers of nature, and that the same worship 
should be paid to such new-made and purely imaginary 
gods as had previously been paid to the whole host of 
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gods evolved from personal and tribal ancestors. It is, 
the first step that costs : once you have got the idea of a; 
god (airly evolved, any number of extra gods may be inn 
vented or introduced from all quarters. A great pan-' 
theon readily admits new members to its ranks from many 
strange sources. Familiar instances in one of the best- 
known pantheons are those of Concordia, Pecunia, Aius 
Locutius, Rediculus Tutanus. The Romans, indeed, 
deified every conceivable operation of nature or of human 
life ; they had gods or goddesses for the minutest details 
of agriculture, of social relations, of the first years of child- 
hood, of marriage and domestic arrangements generally. 
Many of their deities, as we shall see hereafter, were ob- 
rknssly manufactured to meet a special demand on special 
occasions. But at the same time, none of these gods, so 
far as we can judge, could ever have come to exist at all 
if the ghost-theory and ancestor-worship had not already 
made familiar to the human mind the principles and prac- 
tice of religion generally. The very idea of a god could 
HOC otherwise have been evolved ; though, when once 
e%-olve<l. any number of new l>eings could readily be af- 
filiated upon it by the human imagination. 

Still, to admit that other elements have afterguards come 
in to confuse rclipnon is quite a diflfcrcnt thinp^ from ad- ' 
mittinc^ that religion itself has more than one ori)<:in. 
Whatever fjives us the key to the practice of worship gives ' 
n% the key to all real religion. Now. one may read 
through alnH>st any hooks of the mythological school 
without ever coming u|K)n a single word that throws one 
ray of light ufKin the origin of religion itself thu** properly 
called. To trace the devclo])ment of this. that, or the 
other stor>' or episodic in a religions myth is in itself a verj* 
valuable studv in human evolution : but no amount of 
traong such stories ever j^ives us the faintest chie to the 
question why men worship|)e<l Osiris, Zeus. Siva, or 
Venus : why they oflfereil up prayer and praise to Isis. or to 
Artemis ; why they made sacrifices of oxen to Capitolian 
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Jove at Rome, or slew turtle-doves on the altar of Jahweh, 
god of Israel, at Jerusalem. The ghost-theory and the 
practice of ancestor-worship show us a natural basis and 
genesis for all these customs, and explain them in a way 
to which no mythological enquiry can add a single item 
of fundamental interest. 

It may be well at this point to attempt beforehand some 
slight provisional disentanglement of the various extra- 
neous elements which interweave themselves at last with 
the simple primitive fabric of practical religion. 

In the first place, there is the mythological element. 
The mythopoeic faculty is a reality in mankind. Stories 
arise, grow, gather episodes with movement, transform and 
transmute themselves, wander far in space, get corrupted 
by time, in ten thousand ways suffer change and modifica- 
tion. Now, such stories sometimes connect themselves 
Nvith living men and women. Everybody knows how many 
mjrths exist even in our own day about every prominent 
or peculiar person. They also gather more particularly 
round the memory of the dead, and especially of any very 
distinguished dead man or woman. Sometimes they take 
their rise in genuine tradition, sometimes they are pure 
fetches of fancy or of the romancing faculty. The ghosts 
or the gods are no less exempt from these mythopoeic 
freaks than other people ; and as gods go on living in- 
definitely, they have plenty of time for myths to gather 

about them. Most often, a mvth is invented to account 

for some particular religious ceremony. Again, mjrths 

\ demonstrably older than a particular human being — ^say 

Caesar, Virgil, Arthur, Charlemagne — may get fitted by 
later ages to those special personalities. The same thing 
often happens also with gods. Myth comes at last, in 
short, to be the history of the gods ; and a personage 
', about whom many myths exist, whether real or imaginary, 
a personification of nature or an abstract quality, may 
grow in time to be practically a divine being, and even 
; perhaps to receive worship, the final test of divinity. 
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Again, in)rths about the gods come in the long run, in , 
many cases, to be written down, especially by the priests, 
and themselves acquire a considerable degree of adventi- 
tiocis holiness. Thus we get Sacred Books ; and in most f 
advanced races, the sacred books tend to become an im- 
portant integral part of religion, and a test of the purity 
of tenets or ceremonial. But sacred books almost always 
contain rude cosmological guesses and a supernatural cos- ^ 
Riogony, as well as tales about the doings, relationships, 
and prerogatives of the gods. Such early philosophical 
conjectures come then to be intimately bound up with the 
idea of religion, and in many cases even to supersede in 
certain minds its true, practical, central kernel. The ex- 
treme of this tendency is seen in English Protestant Dis- 
senting Bibliolatr)'. 

Rationalistic and reconciliator)' glosses tend to arise 
with advancing culture. Attempts are made to trace the 
f'edigree and mutual relations of the gods, and to get rid 
of discrepancies in earlier legends. The Theogony of 
Hesiod is a definite effort undertaken in this direction for 
the (jreek |>antheon. Often the attempt is made by the 
most learned and philosophically-minded among the 
pnests. and results in a (|uasi-philoso|>hical mythology like 
that of the Brahmans. In the monotheistic or half-mono- 
thetstic religions, this l)ecomes theology. In proportion 
as it grows more and more lal>oured and definite the at- 
tention *rf the learne<l and the priestly class is more and 
more ilirecte<l to dogma, creed, faith. al)stract formula? of 
philosophical or intellectual l>elicf, while insisting also 
upon ntual or practice. But the |M)puIar religion remains 
usually, as in India, a religion of practical custom and ol>- 
serrances alone, having very little relation to the highly 
at-^tract theological ideas of the lcarnc<l or the priestly. 

I^astly, in the highest religions, a large element of ethics, 
of sentiment, of broatl humanitarianism. of adventitious 
emotion, is allowed to come in, often to the extent of ol>- 
•cunng the original factors of practice and observance. 
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We are constantly taught that " real religion " means 
many things which have nothing on earth to do with re- 
ligion proper, in any sense, but are merely high morality, 
tinctured by emotional devotion towards a spiritual being 
or set of beings. 

Owing to all these causes, modern investigators, in 
I searching for the origin of religion, are apt to mix up with 
\ it, even when dealing with savage tribes, many extraneous 
questions of cosmology, cosmogony, philosophy, meta- 
physics, ethics, and mythology. They do not sufficiently 
/ see that the true question narrows itself down at last to 
( two prime factors — worship and sacrifice. In all early re- 
ligions, the practice is at a maximum, and the creed at a 
minimum. We, nowadays, look back upon these early 
cults, which were cults and little else, with minds warped 
by modem theologfical prejudices — ^by constant wrang- 
ling over dogmas, clauses, definitions, and formularies. 
We talk glibly of the Hindu faith or the Chinese belief, 
when we ought rather to talk of the Hindu practice or the 
Chinese observances. By thus wrongly conceiving the 
/nature of religion, we go astray as to its origin. We shall 
only get right again when we learn to separate mythology 
entirely from religion, and when we recognise that the 
growth and development of the myth have nothing at all 
to do with the beginnings of worship. The science of 
comparative mythology and folk-lore is a valuable and 
light-bearing study in its own way : but it has no more to 
do with the origin of religion than the science of ethics or 
the science of geology. There are ethical rules in most 
advanced cults : there are geological surmises in most 
sacred books : but neither one nor the other is on that 
account religion, any more than the history of Jehoshaphat 
or the legend of Samson. 

What I want to suggest in the present chapter sums it- 
self up in a few sentences thus : Religion is practice, my- 
thology is story-telling. Every religion has myths that 
accompany it : but the myths do not give rise to the re- 
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ligiofi : on the contrary, the religion gives rise to the 
mnhs. And I shall attempt in this book to account for 
the origin of religion alone, omitting altogether both my- 
thology as a whole, and all mythical persons or beings^' 
other than gods in the sense here illustrated. 
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THE LIFE OF THE DEAD. 



The object of this book, we saw at the beginning, is to 
trace the evolution of the idea of God. But the solution 
of that problem implies two separate questions — ^first, how 
^did men begin to frame the idea of a god at all ; and 
second, how did they progress from the conception of 
many distinct gods to the conception of a single supreme 
God, like the central deity of Christianity and of Islam. 
In other words, we have first to enquire into the origin of 
polytheism, and next into its gradual supersession by 
monotheism. Those are the main lines of enquiry I pro- 
pose to follow out in the present volume. 
\ Religion, however, has one element within it still older, 
j more fundamental, and more persistent than any mere be- 
! lief in a god or gods — nay, even than the custom or prac- 
tice of supplicating and appeasing ghosts or gods by gifts 
and observances. That element is the conception of the Life 
I of the Dead. On the primitive belief in such life, all reli- 
: gion ultimately bases itself. The belief is in fact the earliest 
: thing to appear in religion, for there are savage tribes who 
' have nothing worth calling gods, but have still a religion 
I or cult of their dead relatives. It is also the latest thing 
^*lo survive in religion; for many modern spiritualists, who 
have ceased to be theists, or to accept any other form of 
the supernatural, nevertheless go on believing in the con- 
tinued existence of the dead, and in the possibility of inter- 
communication between them and the living. This, 
therefore, which is the earliest manifestation of religious 
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tboaght* and which persists throughout as one of its most 
salient and irrepressible features, must engage our atten- 
tion for a little time before we pass on to the genesis of 
polytheism. 

But the belief in continued life itself, like all other hu- 
man ideas, has naturally undergone various stages of 
evolution. The stages glide imperceptibly into one 
another, of course ; but I think we can on the whole dis- 
tminiish with tolerable accuracy between three main layers 
or strata of opinion with regard to the continued existence 
of the dead. In the first or lowest stratum, the difference*! • 
between life and death themselves is but ill or inadequately I 
perceived; the dead are thought of as yet bodily Uving. 1 
In the second stratum, death is recognised as a physical | ^ 
fact, but is regarded as only temporar>': at this stage, meni 
look fonft-ard to the Resurrection of the Body, and expect 
the Life of the World to Come. In the third stratum, tl 
s^mjI is regarded as a distinct entity from the body; it su 
n ves it in a sejarate and somewhat shadowy form : so th 
the opinion as to the future proper to this stage is not a 
belief in the Resurrection of the Body, but a belief in the 
Immortality of the Soul. These two concepts have often 
J«een •onfounde<l together by loose and semi-philosophical 
Christian thinkers : but in their essence they arc wholly 
di^tmct and irreconcilable. 

I shall examine each of these three strata separately. 

An«l fir>t as to that early savat^e level of thought where 
the i<lea> of life and death arc verv ill demarcated. To us 
at the present day it seems a curious notion that people 
thcjuld not possess the conception of death as a necessary 
event in evcrs individual human historv. But that is 
because we cannot easily unread all our previous thinking, 
cznntA throw ourselves frankly back into the state of the 
savage. We are accustomed to living in large and popu- 
ous communities, where deaths are frequent, and where 
natural death in particular is an cver)'-<lay occurrence. We 
have behind us a vast and long history of previous ages : 
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and we know that historical time was occupied by the lives 
of many successive generations, all of which are now dead, 
and none of which on the average exceeded a certain 
fixed limit of seventy or eighty odd years. To us, the con- 
ception of human life as a relatively short period, bounded 
by a known duration, and naturally terminating at a rela- 
tively fixed end, is a common and familiar one. 

We forget, however, that to the savage all this is quite 
otherwise. He lives in a small and scattered community, 
where deaths are rare, and where natural death in particu- 
lar is comparatively infrequent. Most of his people are 
killed in war, or devoured by wild beasts, or destroyed 
by accidents in the chase, or by thirst or starvation. 
Some are drowned in rapid rivers; some crushed by falling 
trees or stones; some poisoned by deadly fruits, or bitten 
by venomous snakes; some massacred by chiefs, or mur- 
dered in quarrels with their own tribesmen. In a large 
majority of instances, there is some open and obvious 
cause of death; and this cause is generally due either to 
the hand of man or to some other animal ; or failing that, 
to some apparently active effort of external nature, such as 
flood, or lightning, or forest fires, or landslip and earth- 
quake. Death by disease is comparatively rare; death by 
natural decay almost unknown or unrecognised. 

Nor has the savage a great historic past behind him. 
He knows few but his tribesmen, and little of their an- 
cestors save those whom his parents can remember before 
them. His perspective of the past is extremely limited. 
Nothing enables him to form that wide idea of the neces- 
sity and invariability of death which to us is so familiar. 
That " all men are mortal " is to civilised man a truism; 
to very early savages it would necessarily have seemed 
a startling paradox. No man ever dies within his own 
experience; ever since he can remember, he has continued 
to exist as a permanent part of all his adventures. Most 
of the savage's family have gone on continuously living 
with him. A death has been a rare and startling occur- 
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rence. Thus the notion of death as an inevitable end 
never arises at all ; the notion of death as due to natural 
causes seems quite untenable. When a savage dies, the first 
question that arises is ** Who has killed him ? " If he is 
slain in war, or devoured by a tiger, or ripped up by an ele- 
phant, or drowned by a stream in spate, or murdered by a 
tribesman, the cause is obvious. If none of these, then 
the death is usually set down to witchcraft. 

Furthermore, the mere fact of death is much less certain 
among primitive or savage men than in civiUsed communi- 
ties. We know as a rule with almost absolute certainty 
whether at a given moment a sick or wounded man is dead 
or li\-ing. Nevertheless, even among ourselves, cases of 
doubt not infrequently occur. At times we hesitate 
whether a man or woman is dead or has fainted. If the 
heart continues to l>eat, we consider them still living; if 
not the slightest Hutter of the pulse can be perceived, we 
consider them dead. Even our advanced medical science, 
however, is often perplexed in ver>' obscure cases of cata- 
lepsy; and mistakes have occurred from time to time, re- 
sulting in occasional premature burials. The discrimina- 
tion of true from apparent death is not always easy. Vesa- 
!m$, the eminent anatomist. oi>ened a supposed corpse in 
which the heart was seen to l>e still lieating; and the .\bbe 
Prcvost. who had Inren struck by a|x)plexy. was regarded as 
dead, but recoveretl consciousness once more under the 
surgeon's scal|>el. Naturally, among savages, such cases 
of doubt are far more likely to occur than among civilised 
pc««f*]e: or rather, to put it as the savage would think of it, 
there i^ often no knowing when a i)erson who is lying stiff 
and iifeless may happen to get up again and resume his 
u^tial activity. The savage in accustomed to seeing his 
feikiws stunned or rendered unconscious bv blows, 
wounds, and other acci<lents. inflicted either by the enemy, 
by wild tieasts, by natural agencies, or by the wrath of 
hu tril>e^men; and he never knows how soon the effect 
erf such acciilents may pass away, and the man may recover 
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his ordinary vitality. As a rule, he keeps and tends the 
bodies of his friends as long as any chance remains of their 
ultimate recovery, and often (as we shall see in the sequel) 
much longer. 

Again, in order to understand this attitude of early man 
towards his wounded, his stricken, and his dead, we must 
glance aside for a moment at the primitive psychology. 
Very early indeed in the history of the human mind, I 
believe, some vague adumbration of the notion of a soul 
began to pervade humanity. We now know that conscious- 
ness is a function of the brain; that it is intermitted during 
sleep, when the brain rests, and also during times of grave 
derangement of the nervous or circulatory systems, as when 
we faint or assume the comatose condition, or are stunned 
by a blow, or fall into catalepsy or epilepsy. We also 
know that consciousness ceases altogether at death, when 
the brain no longer functions; and that the possibility of 
its further continuance is absolutely cut oflF by the fact of 
decomposition. But these truths, still imperfectly under- 
stood or rashly rejected by many among ourselves, were 
wholly unknown to early men. They had to frame for 
\ themselves as best they could some vague working hy- 
pothesis of the human mind, from data which suggested 
themselves in the ordinary course of life; and the hypothe- 
sis which they framed was more or less roughly that of 
the soul or spirit, still implicitly accepted by a large majo- 
rity of the human species. 

— According to this hypothesis every man consists of two 
halves or parts, one material or bodily, the other imma- 
terial or spiritual. The first half, called the body, is visible 
and tangible ; the second half, called the soul, dwells 
within it, and is more or less invisible or shadowy. It is to 
a large extent identified with the breath ; and like the 
breath it is often believed to quit the body at death, and 
even to go off in a free form and live its own life elsewhere. 
As this supposed independence of the soul from the body 
lies at the very basis of all ghosts and gods, and therefore 
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of relifpon itself, I may be excused for going at some 
length into the question of its origin. 

Actually, so feir as we know by direct and trustworthy 
erideiice, the existence of a mind, consciousness, or 
** KMiI,'* apart from a body, has never yet been satisfacto- 
rily demonstrated. But the savage derived the belief, ap- 
parently, from a large number of concurrent hints and 
suggestions, of which such a hypothesis seemed to him the 
ifie%*itable result. During the daytime he was awake; at 
nigiit he slept; yet even in his sleep, while his body lay 
curled on the ground beside the camp-fire, he seemed to 
bant or to fight, to make love or to feast, in some other 
region. What was this part of him that wandered from 
the body in dreams ? — what, if not the soul or breath 
vliich he naturally regarded as something distinct and 
icparate ? And when a man died, did not the soul or 
bmth go from him ? When he was badly wounded, did 
it not disappear for a time, and then return again ? In 
fainting fits, in catalepsy, and in other abnormal states, did 
it not leave the body, or even play strange tricks with it ? 
I need not pursue this line of thought, already fully worked 
out by Mr. Herbert Spencer and Dr. Tylor. It is enough 
to say that from a very early date, primitive man began to 
regard the soul or life as something bound up with the 
breath, something which could go away from the Ixnly at 
will and return to it again, something separable and dis- 
trnct. yet essential to the person, very vaguely conceived 
a% immaterial or shadowy, but more so at a later than at 
an earlier period.* 

Moreover, these souls or spirits (which quitted the l>ody 
in «lerp fir trance) outlived death, and appeared again to 
survivors. In dreams, we often see the shapes of living 
men ; hut we also see with peculiar vividness the images 
of the departe<l. Everybody is familiar with the frequent 

• TW ^acttioo of tkt St^ralt Soul has recently received r%rj full 
crcAiflMAt frooi Mr. Fraser In TAf G^Uem B^ugk, and Mr. Sidney 
HAfftlMd is Tkt Ui9md0f PiTifrnt, 
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reappearance in sleep of intiniate friends or relations 
lately deceased. These appearances, I fzncy, are espe- 
cially frequent during the first few months of bereavement, 
and g^dually weaken in frequency and vividness as time 
goes on. The reason for both sets of phenomena I take 
to be this : the nervous structures, accustomed to be 
stimulated in particular combinations by intercourse with 
the dead friend, miss automatically their wonted stimula- 
tion: and being therefore in a highly nourished and un- 
stable state, are peculiarly ready to undergo ideal stimula- 
tion in sleep, as we know to be the case with other well- 
nurtured and underworked nerve-centres. Or, to put it 
less materially, the brain falls readily into a familiar 
rhythm. But in course of time the channels atrophy by 
disuse; the habit is lost ; ^d the dream-appearances of the 
dead friend grow more and more infrequent The savage, 
however, accepts the dream-world as almost equally real 
with the world of sense-presentation. As he envisages the 
matter to himself, his soul has been away on its travels 
without its body, and there has met and conversed with 
the souls of dead friends or relations. 

We must remember also that in savage life occasions 
for trance, for fainting, and for other abnormal or comatose 
nervous conditions occur far more frequently than in civi- 
lised life. The savage is often wounded and fails from loss 
of blood; he cuts his foot ag^nst a stone, or is half killed 
by a wild beast ; he fasts long and often, perforce, or is re- 
duced to the very verge of starvation; and he is therefore 
familiar, both in his own case and in the case of others, 
with every variety of unconsciousness and of delirium or 
delusion. All these facts figure themselves to his mind as 
absences of the soul from the body, which is thus to him a 
familiar and almost every-day experience. 

Moreover, it will hence result that the savage can hardly 
gain any clear conception of Death, and especially of 
death from natural causes. When a tribesman is brought 
home severely wounded and unconscious, the spectator's 
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imiiicdiate idea must necessarily be that the soul has gone 
away and deserted the body. For how long it has gone, 
be cannot tell ; but his first attempts are directed towards 
iodticing or compelling it to return again. For this 
puipose. he often addresses it with prayers and adjura* 
tions, or begs it to come back with loud cries and per- 
suasions. And he cannot possibly discriminate between 
tu temporary absence and its final departure. As Mr. 
Herbert Spencer well says, the consequences of blows or 
voonds merge into death by imperceptible stages. " Now 
the injured man shortly * returned to himself/ and did not 
go away again; and now, returning to himself only after a 
kmg absence, he presently deserted his body for an in- 
definite time. Lastly, instead of these temporary returns, 
followed by final absence, there sometimes occurred cases 
in which a violent blow caused continuous absence from 
ibe ver>' first; the other self never came back at all." 

In point of fact, during these earlier stages, the idea of 
Death as we know it did not and does not occur in any 
fcMrm. There are still savages who do not seem to recog- 
nise the universality and necessity of death — -who regard it 
on the contrar)' as something strange and unatural, some- 
thing due to the machination of enemies or of witchcraft. 
\\':!h the earliest men. it is a foregone conclusion, psycho- 
U^fpcaliy speaking, that they should so regard it; they could 
not form any other concept without far more extended 
kmvwle^lge than they have the means of possessing. To 
them, a Dead Man must always have seemed a man 
«hof^ w>til or breath or other self had left him, but might 
pi^^iMy return again to the IkmIv at any time. 

Mach of the three stages of thought alM>ve discriminated 
has itfk appropriate mo<]e of disposing of its dead. The 
appr'ipriate mo<Je for this earliest stage is Preservation of 
the Corpse, which eventuates at last in Mummification. 

The simple^^t form of this mode of disposal (»f the corpse 
consists in keeping it in the hut or cave where the family 
dwell, together with the living. A New Guinea woman 
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thtxs kept her husband's body in her hut till it dried up of 
itself, and she kissed it and offered it food every day, as 
though it were living. Many similar cases are reported 
from elsewhere. Hut preservation is common in the very 
lowest races. More frequently, however, owing to the 
obvious discomfort of living in too close proximity to a 
dead body, the corpse at this stage of thought is exposed 
openly in a tree or on a platform or under some other 
circumstances where no harm can come to it Among the 
Australians and Andaman Islanders, who, like the N^^- 
toes of New Guinea, preserve for us a very early type of 
human customs, the corpse is often exposed on a rough 
raised scaffold. Some of the Polynesian and Melanesian 
peoples follow the same practice. The Dyaks and Kyans 
expose their dead in trees. ** But it is in America,'' says 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, ** that expostu*e on raised stages is 
commonest. The Dakotahs adopt this method; at one 
time it was the practice of the Iriquois; Catlin, describing 
the Mandans as having scaffolds on which * their dead live 
as they term it/ remarks that they are thus kept out of 
the w*ay of wt>lves and dogs ; and Schoolcraft says the 
same of the Chippewas." Generally speaking, at the low- 
est grades of culture, savages preserve the actual bodies of 
their dead above ground, either in the home itself, or in 
close proximity to it. We shall recur later on to this sin- 
gular practice. 

A slight variant on this method, peculiar to a very mari- 
time race, is that described by Mr. H. O. Forbes among 
the natives of Timurlaut : 

" The dead body is placed in a portion of a prau fitted 
to the length of the individual, or within strips of gaba- 
gaba, or stems of the sago-palm pinned together. If it is a 
person of some consequence, such as an Orang Kaya, an 
ornate and decorated /row-shaped coffin is specially made. 
This is then enveloped in calico, and placed either on the 
top of a rock by the margin of the sea at a short distance 
from the village, or on a high pile-platform erected on the 
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shore about low-tide mark. On the top of the coffin*lid 
are erected tall flags, and the figures of men playing 
googs, shooting guns, and gesticulating wildly to frighten 
away e%*il influences from the sleeper. Sometimes the 
platfonn is erected on the shore above high-water mark, 
and near it is stuck in the ground a tall bamboo full of 
palm-wine ; and suspended over a bamboo rail are 
bunches of sweet potatoes for the use of the dead man's 
Siiu, When the body is quite decomposed, his son or one 
of the family disinters the skull and deposits it on a little 
platfonn in his house, in the gable opposite the fireplace, 
while to ward off evil from himself he carries about with 
htm the atlas and axis bones of its neck in his Iwm, or siri- 
bolder." 

This interesting account is full of implications whose 
fuller meaning we will perceive hereafter. The use of the 
ftlnill and of the talisman bone should especially be noted 
for their later importance. For skulls are fundamental in 
the history of religion. 

Cases like these readily pass into the practice of Mum- 
mifying, more especially in dry or desert climates. Even 
in so damp a tropical countr>' as New Guinea, however, 
D'.MIiertis found in a shed on the banks of the Fly River 
tmo mummies, artificially prepared, as he thought, by re- 
nvival of the flesh, the l>oncs alone l)cing preserved with the 
»kin to cover them. Here we have evidently a clear con- 
ception of death as a serious change, of a different charac- 
ter from a mere temiKirary absence. So, too, Mr. Chal- 
Hiers says of the Koiari people in the same island, ** They 
treat their dead after this fashion. /\ fire is kept burning 
dav and nijrht at the head and feet for months. The en- 
tire skm is removed by means of the thumb and forefinger, 
and the juices plastered all over the face an<l IkkIv of the 
oficrator ij>arent, husband, or wife of the deceased). Tlie 
gre gradually <lesiccates the flesh, so that little more Uian 
the skeleton is left." Rut mummification for the most 
part is confined to drier climates, where it is artificially 
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performed down to a very evolved stage of civilisation, as 
we know well in Peru and Egypt. 

One word must be said in passing as to the frequent 
habit of specially preserving, and even carrying about the 
person, the head or hand of a deceased relative. This has 
been already mentioned in the case of Timurlaut ; and it 
occurs frequently elsewhere. Thus Mr. Chalmers says of 
a New Guinea baby: " It will be covered with two inches 
of soil, the friends watching beside the grave; but eventu- 
ally the skull and smaller bones will be preserved and 
worn by the mother." Similarly, in the Andaman Islands, 
where we touch perhaps the lowest existing stratum of 
savage feeling, " widows may be seen with the skulls of 
their deceased partners suspended round their necks." 
The special preservation of the head, even when the rest 
of the body is eaten or buried, will engage our attention at 
a later period: heads so preserved are usually resorted to 
as oracles, and are often treated as the home of the spirit. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer has collected many similar instances, 
such as that of the Tasmanians who wore a bone from the 
skull or arm of a dead relation. He rightly notes, too, 
that throughout the New World " the primitive concep- 
tion of death as a long-suspended animation seems to have 
been especially vivid;" and we find accordingly that cus- 
toms of this character are particularly frequent among 
American savages. Thus, to draw once more from his 
great storehouse, the Crees carried bones and hair of dead 
relations about for three years ; while the Caribs and 
several Guiana tribes distributed the clean bones among 
the kinsmen of the deceased. In the Sandwich Islands, 
also, bones of kings and chiefs were carried about by their 
descendants, under the impression that the dead exercised 
guardianship over them. 

At this stage of thought, it seems to me, it is the actual 
corpse that is still thought to be alive; the actual corpse 
that appears in dreams; and the actual corpse that is fed 
and worshipped and propitiated with presents. 
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Orenionial cannibalism, which will be more fully con- 
sidered hereafter, appears in this stratum, and survives 
from it into higher levels. The body is eaten entire, and 
the bones preserved; or the flesh and fat are removed, and 
the skin left ; or a portion only is sacramentally and reve- 
rently eaten by the surviving relations. These processes 
also will be more minutely described in the sequel. 

The first stage merges by gradual degrees into the! 
second, which is that of Burial or its equivalent. Cave- ^ 
burial of mummies or of corpses forms the transitional 
link. Indeed, inasmuch as many races of primitive men 
li%'ed habitually in caves, the placing or leaving the corpse 
in a cave seems much the same thing as the placing or 
leaving it in a shed, hut, or shelter. The cave-dwelling 
V'eddahs simply left the dead man in the cave where he 
died, and themselves migrated to some other cavern. 
Still, cave-burial lingered on late with many tribes or 
nations which had for ages outlived the habit of cave-dwell- 
ing. Among the South American Indians, cave-burial 
was common; and in Peru it assumed high developments 
of mummification. The making of an artificial cave or 
vault for the <lead is but a slight variant on this custom; 
tt wa* fre<|ucnt in Egypt, the other dry country where the 
making of mummies was carried to a high pitch of i>erfec- 
tion. The Tombs of the Kings at Thebes are splendid 
m^tances of such artificial caves, elalK>rated into stately 
palaces with |>ainte<l walls, where the dead monarchs 
might pass their under^^^round life in state and dignity. 
Cave-tombs, natural or artificial, are also common in Asia 
Minor. Italy, and elsewhere. 

During the first stage, it may l>e noted, the attitude of 
man tfiwards his <iead is chiefly one of affectionate regard. 
The corpse is kept at home, and fed or tended; the skull 
IS came<l alniut as a l>eloved (»l>ject. Hut in the second 
stage, which induces the practice of burial, a certain Fear 
of the Dead t>ecomes more obviously apparent. Men ' 
dread the return of the corpse or the ghost, and strive to 
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keep it within prescribed limits. In this stage, the belief 
in the Resurrection of the Body is the appropriate creed; 
and though at first the actual corpse is regarded as likely 
to return to plague survivors, that idea gfives place a little 
later, I believe, to the conception of a less material double 
or spirit. 

And here let us begin by discriminating carefully be- 
tween the Resurrection of the Body and the Immortality 
of the Soul. 

The idea of Resurrection arose from and is closely 
bound up with the practice of burial, the second and sim- 
pler mode of disposing of the remains of the dead. The 
idea of Immortality arose from and is closely bound up 
with the practice of burning, a later and better innovation, 

r invented at the third stage of human culture. During the 
early historical period all the most advanced and ctdtivated 
nations burnt their dead, and, in consequence, accepted 



the more ideal and refined notion of Immortality. But 
modem European nations bury their dead, and, in conse- 
quence, accept, nominally at least, the cruder and grosser 
notion of Resurrection. Nominally, I say, because, in 
spite of creeds and formularies, the influence of Plato and 
other ancient thinkers, as well as of surviving ancestral 
ideas, has made most educated Europeans really believe in 
Immortality, even when they imagine themselves to be be- 
lieving in Resurrection. Nevertheless, the belief in Resur- 
rection is the avowed and authoritative belief of the Chris- 
tian world, which thus proclaims itself as on a lower level 
in this respect than the civilised peoples of antiquity. 
- The earliest of these two ways of disposing of the bodies 
of the dead is certainly by burial. As this fact has recently 
been called in question, I will venture to enlarge, a little 
upon the evidence in its favour. In point of time, burial 
goes back with certainty to the neolithic age, and with 
some probability to the palaeolithic. Several true inter- 
ments in caves have been attributed by competent geolo- 
gists to the earlier of these two periods, the first for which 
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ve have any sure warranty of man's existence on earth. 
But, as I do not desire to introduce controversial matter of 
any sort into this exposition, I will waive the evidence for 
burial in the palaeolithic age as doubtful, and will merely 
mention that in the Mentone caves, according to Mr. 
Arthur Evans, a most competent authority, we have a 
case of true burial accompanied by neolithic remains of a 
grade of culture earlier and simpler than any known to us 
elsewhere. In other words, from the very earliest begin- 
ning of the neolithic age men buried their dead; and they 
continued to bury them, in caves or tumuli, down to the 
end of neolithic culture. They buried them in the Long 
Barrows in England ; they buried them in the Ohio 
mounds; they buried them in the shadowy forests of New 
Zealand; they buried them in the heart of darkest Africa. 
I know of no case of burning or any means of disposal of 
the dead, otherwise than by burial or its earlier equivalent, 
mummification, among people in the stone age of culture 
in Europe. It is only when bronze and other metals are 
intrcKluced that races advance to the third stage, the stage 
of cremation. In America, however, the Mexicans were 
cremationists. 

The wide diffusal of burial over the globe is also a strong 
argument for its relatively primitive origin. In all parts 
of the world men now bury their dead, or did once bury 
them. From the Tombs of the Kings at Pckin to the 
Pyramids of Memphis ; from the Peruvian caves to the 
Samoyed graveyards, we find most early peoples, most 
savage peoples, most primitive peoples, once or still en- 
gaged in one or other form of burying. Hurial is the 
common ami universal nio<le: burning, exposure, throw- 
ing into a sacre<l river, and so forth, are sporadic and ex- 
ceptional, and in many cases, as among the Hindus, are 
deinf>nstrably of late origin, and connected with certain 
relatively modem refinements of religion. 

Once more, in many or most cases, we have positive 
evidence that where a race now bums its dead, it used 
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once to bury them. Burial preceded burning in preheroic 
Greece, as it also did in Etruria and in early Latium. The 
people of the Long Barrows, in Western Europe generally, 
buried their dead; the people of the Round Barrows who 
succeeded them, and who possessed a far higher grade of 
culture, almost always cremated. It has been assumed 
that burning is primordial in India ; but Mr. William 
Simpson, the well-known artist of the Illustrated London 
News, calls my attention to the fact that the Vedas speak 
with great clearness of burial as the usual mode of dispos- 
ing of the corpse, and even allude to the tumulus, the 
circle of stones around it, and the sacred temenos which 
they enclose. According to Rajendralala Mitra, whose 
high authority on the subject is universally acknowledged, 
burial was the rule in India till about the thirteenth or four- 
teenth century before the Christian era; then came in cre- 
mation, with burial of the ashes, and this continued till 
about the time of Christ, when burial was dispensed with, 
and the ashes were thrown into some sacred river. I 
ihink, therefore, until some more positive evidence is 
adduced on the other side, we may rest content with our 
/general conclusion that burial is the oldest, most universal, 
/ and most savage mode of disposing of the remains of the 
dead among humanity after the general recognition of 
^ death as a positive condition. It probably took its rise in 
an early period, while mankind was still one homogeneous 
species; and it has been dispersed, accordingly, over the 
whole world, even to the most remote oceanic islands. 

What is the origin of this barbaric and disgusting cus- 
tom, so repugnant to all the more delicate sentiments of 
human nature ? I think Mr. Frazer is right in attributing 
it to the terror felt by the living for the ghosts (or, rather, 
at first the corpses) of the dead, and the fear that they may 
return to plague or alarm their surviving fellow tribesmen. 

In his admirable paper on " Certain Burial Customs as 
Illustrative of the Primitive Theory of the Soul," Mr. 
Frazer points out that certain tribes of early men paid 
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fTcal attention to the dead» not so much from affection as 
froin selfish terror. Ghosts or bodies of the dead haunt 
the earth ever]rwhere» unless artificially confined to 
bocuKis, and make themselves exceedingly disagreeable to 
their sun'iving relatives. To prevent this, simple primi- 
tive philosophy in its second stage has hit upon many de- 
vices. The most universal is to bury the dead — that is to 
my, to put them in a deep-dug hole, and to cover them 
with a mighty mound of earth, which has now sadly de- 
generated in civilised countries into a mere formal heap» 
hut which had originally the size and dignity of a tumulus. 
The object of piling up this great heap of earth was to con- 
fine the ghost (or corpse), who could not easily move so 
large a superincumbent mass of matter. In point of fact, 
men buried their dead in order to get well rid of them* 
and to effectually prevent their return to light to disturb 
the survivors. 

For the same reason heavy stones were often piled on I 
the top of the dead. In one form, these became at last the 
caim; and. as the ghosts of murderers and their victims 
lend to be especially restless* evcrylHKly who passes their 
graves in Arabia. Germany, and Spain is bound to add a 
stone to the growing pile in order to confine them. In 
another form, that of the single big stone rolled just on 
top of the IkxIv to keep it down by its mass, the make- 
weight has developed into the modern tombstone. In our 
own times, indeed, the tombstone has f^rown into a mere 
posthumous politeness, and is generally made to do duty 
as a record of the name and incomparable virtues of the 
deceased (concerning whom, nil uisi bottum); but in origin 
It was nothing more than the big, heavy l>oulder. meant 
to confine the ghost, and was anything but honorific in 
mtention and function. 

.Again, certain nations go further still in their endeav- 
aar% to keep the ghost (or corpse) from roaming. The 
corpse of a I)amara, says Galton, having been sewn up in 
an okl ox-hide is buried in a hole, and the spectators jump 
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backwards and forwards over the grave to keep the de- 
ceased from rising out of it. In America, the Tupis tied 
fast all the limbs of the corpse, " that the dead man might 
not be able to get up, and infest his friends with his visits." 
You may even divert a river from its course, as Mr. Frazer 
notes, bury your dead man securely in its bed, and then 
allow the stream to return to its channel. It was thus that 
Alaric was kept in his g^ve from further plaguing human- 
ity; and thus Captain Cameron found a tribe of Central 
Africans compelled their deceased chiefs to " cease from 
troubling." Sometimes, again, the g^ave is enclosed by 
a fence too high for the dead man to clear even with a run- 
ning jump; and sometimes the survivors take the prudent 
precaution of nailing the body securely to the coffin, or of 
breaking their friend's spine, or even — ^but this is an ex- 
treme case— of hacking him to pieces. In Christian Eng- 
land the poor wretch whom misery had driven to suicide 
was prevented from roaming about to the discomfort of 
the lieges by being buried with a stake driven barbarously 
through him. The Australians, in like manner, used to 
cut oflF the thumb of a slain enemy that he might be un- 
able to draw the bow; and the Greeks were wont to hack 
oflF the extremities of their victims in order to incapacitate 
them for further fighting. These cases will be seen to be 
very luminiferous when we come to examine the origin 
and meaning of cremation. 

Burial, then, I take it, is simply by origin a means 
adopted by the living to protect themselves against the 
vagrant tendencies of the actual dead. For some occult 
. reason, the vast majority of men in all ages have been 
' foolishly afraid of meeting with the spirits of the departed. 
Their great desire has been, not to see, but to avoid seeing 
these singular visitants ; and for that purpose they in- 
vented, first of all, burial, and afterwards cremation. 

The common modern conception of the ghost is cer- 
tainly that of an immaterial or shadowy form, which can 
be seen but not touched, and which preserves an outer 
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semblance of the human figure. But that idea itself, 
vfaich has been imported into all our descriptions and rea- 
sonings about the ghost-beliefs of primitive man, is, I 
tncltoe to think, very far from primitive, and has been 
largely influenced by quite late conceptions derived from 
the cremational rather than the burial level of religious 
philosophy. In other words, though, in accordance with 
universal usage and Mr. Frazer's precedent, I have used 
the word '" ghost " above in referring to these supersti- 
tious terrors of early man, I believe it is far less the spirit 
than the actual corpse itself that early men even in this 
second stage were really afraid of. It is the corpse that 
may come back and do harm to survivors. It is the corpse 
that must be kept down by physical means, that must be 
covered with earth, pressed flat beneath a big and ponder- 
ous stone, deprived of its thumbs, its hands, its eyes, its 
members. True, I believe the savage also thinks of the 
ghost or double as returning to earth; but his psychology, 
I fancy, is not so definite as to distinguish very accurately 
between corpse and spirit. The accurate diflferentiationl 
of the two t>elongs rather, it seems to me, to the post-l 
cremational and more spiritual philosophy than to the\ 
primar)' or preservative, and the secondary or inhuma- | 
tK>nal. Anylxxly who looks at the evidence collected by 
M r. Frxzer will see for himself that precautions are taken 
rather against the return of the actual physical body than 
against the return of the ghost or spirit. Or perhaps, 
to be more precise, the two arc hardly thought of at this 
rarly stage in separation or antithesis. 

If we look at the means taken to preserve the body 
ifter death among the majority of primitive i)eoples, above 
the Tasmanian level, this truth of the corpse lieing itself 
tmmortal becomes clearer and clearer. We arc still, in 
fact, at a level where ghost and dead man are insufliciently 
'itfferentiated. In all these cases it is believed that the 
4cad body continues to live in the grave the same sort of 
itie that It led above ground : and for this purpose it is 
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provided with weapons, implements, utensils, food, vessels,, 
and all the necessaries of life for its new mansion. G>n- 
tinned sentient existence of the body after death is the 
keynote of the earliest level of psychical philosophy. 
First, the corpse lives in the hut with its family: later, it 
lives in the grave with its forefathers. 

But side by side with this naive belief in the continued 
existence of the body after death, which survives into the 
inhumational stage of evolution, goes another and appa- 
rently irreconcilable belief in a future resurrection. Strictly 
speaking, of course, if the body is still alive, there is no 

rueed for any such special revivification. But religious 
thought, as we all know, does not always pride itself upon 
the temporal virtues of logic or consistency ; and the 
savage in particular is not in the least staggered at being 
asked to conceive of one and the same subject in two op- 
\. posite and contradictory manners. He does not bring 
\ the two incongruities into thought together; he thinl^ 
^ them alternately, sometimes one, sometimes the other. 
1 Even Christian systematists are quite accustomed to com- 
( bine the incongruous beliefs in a future resurrection and in 
the continued existence of the soul after death, by suppos- 
ing that the soul remains meanwhile in some nondescript 
\ limbo, apart from its body — some uncertain Sheol, some 
jdim hades or purgatory or ** place of departed spirits." 
!The savage is scarcely likely to be more exacting in this 
/ matter than our doctors of divinity. 

It is the common belief of the second or inhumational 
stage, then, that there will be at some time or other a 
" General Resurrection." No doubt this General Resur- 
rection has been slowly developed out of the belief in and 
.expectation of many partial resurrections. It is imder- 
/ stood that each individual corpse will, or may, resurge at 
I some time: therefore it is believed that all corpses together 
* will resurge at a single particular moment. So long as 
burial persists, the belief in the Resurrection persists be- 
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h, and forms a main feature in the current conception 
of the future life among the people who practise it. 

How» then, do we progress from this second or inhuma- 
lioiial stage to the third stage with its practice of burning, 
imI its correlated dogma of the Immortality of the Soul ? 
lo this way. as it seems to me. Besides keeping down 
the ghost (or corpse) with clods and stones, it was usual 
m many cases to adopt other still stronger persuasives 
imI dissuasives in the same direction. Sometimes the 
ives were of the gentlest type ; for example, the 
man was often politely requested and adjured to re- 
quiet in the grave and to give no trouble. But 
they were less bland ; the corpse was often 
pdted with sticks, stones, and hot coals, in order to show 
Un that his visits at home would not in future be ap- 
preciated. The ordinary stake and mutilation treatment 
it is clear, upon the same principle; if the man has 
iect or legs of his own, he cannot very well walk back 
n. But further developments of the like crude idea 
to cut off the head, to tear out the heart, to hack the 
body in pieces, to pour boiling water and vinegar over the- 
erous place where the corpse lies buried. Now bum- 
. I take it, belonged originally to the same category of 
ttrong measures against refractory ghosts or corpses; and 
tins IS the more probable owing to the fact that it is men- 
tioned by Kir. Frazer among the remedies recommended 
far use in the extreme case of vampires. Its original 
object mas, no doubt, to prevent the corpse from returning 
m any may to the homes of the living. 

Once any people adopted burning as a regular custom. 
bowever, the chances are that. c<rtfris paribus, it would 
continue and spread. For the practice of cremation is 
to much m<ire wholesome and sanitary than the practice 
of burial that it m'ould give a double advantage in the 
ttmggie for existence to any race that adopted it. in peace 
aad in war. Hence it is quite natural that when at a cer- 
tain grade of culture certain races happened to light upon 
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it in this superstitious way, those races would be likely 
to thrive and to take the lead in culture as long as no ad- 
verse circumstances counteracted the advantage. 

But the superstitions and the false psychology which 
gave rise at first to the notion of a continued life after 
death would not, of course, disappear with the introduc- 
tion of burning. The primitive cremationists may have 
hoped, by reducing to ashes the bodies of their dead, to 
prevent the recurrence of the corpse to the presence of the 
living; but they could not prevent the recurrence of the 
ghost in the dreams of the survivors; they could not pre- 
vent the wind that sighed about the dead man's grave, 
the bats that flitted, the vague noises that terrified, the 
abiding sense of the corpse's presence. All the factors 
that go to make up the ghost or the revenant (to use a safe 
word less liable to misinterpretation) still remained as 
active as ever. Hence, I believe, with the introduction of 
cremation the conception of the ghost merely suffered an 
airy change. He grew more shadowy, more immaterial, 
more light, more spiritual. In one word, he became, 
strictly speaking, a ghost as we now understand the word, 
not a returning dead man. This conception of the ghost 
as essentially a shade or shadow belongs peculiarly, it 
seems to me, to the cremating peoples. I can answer for 
it that among negroes, for example, the " duppy " is con- 
ceived as quite a material object. It is classical literature, 
the literature of the cremating Greeks and Romans, that 
has familiarised us most with the idea of the ghost as 
shadowy and intangible. Burying races have more solid 
doubles. When Peter escaped from prison in Jerusalem, 
the assembled brethren were of opinion that it must be 
" his angel." The white woman who lived for years in a 
native Australian tribe was always spoken of by her hosts 
as a ghost. In one word, at a low stage of culture the 
revenant is conceived of as material and earthly ; at a 
higher stage, he is conceived of as immaterial and 
shadowy. 
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Now when people take to burning their dead, it is clear 
they will no longer be able to believe in the Resurrection 
of the Body. Indeed, if I am right in the theory here set 
forth, it is just in order to prevent the Resurrection of the 
Body at inconvenient moments that they take to burning. 
To be sure, civilised nations, with their developed power 
of believing in miracles, are capable of supposing, not only 
that the sea will yield up its dead, but also that burnt, 
mangled, or dispersed bodies will be collected from all 
parts to be put together again at the Resurrection. This, 
however, is not the naive belief of simple and natural men. 
To them, when you have burnt a body you have utterly 
destroyed it, here and hereafter; and we know that mutila- 
tion and burning were employed for this very purpose in 
the case of vampires and other corpses whose total sup- 
pression was desirable. Sepoys were blown from the 
guns in the Indian mutiny for the express reason that, 
according to the Hindu belief, that method of disposing 
of them destroyed not only the body but the soul as well — 
got rid of them entirely. The ordinary human idea is that^ 
when you bum a body you simply annihilate it; and on / 
that very account early Christians preferred burial to ere- I 
mation, because they thought they stood thereby a better \ 
chance at the Resurrection. It is true they allowed that 
the divine omnipotence could make new bodies for the 
martyrs who were burnt; but for themselves, they seem 
to have preferred on the average to go on afresh with their J 
old familiar ones. ^""^ 

Naturally, therefore, among cremating peoples, tht\ 
doctrine of the Resurrection of the Body tended to go out, 
and what replaced it was the doctrine of the Immortality 
of the Soul. You may bum the body, but the spirit still 
survives ; and the survival gives origin to a new philo-| 
sophy of ghosts and revenants, a new idea of the inner 
nature of ghosthood. Gradually the spirit gets to be con- 
ceived as diviner essence, entangled and imprisoned, as it 
were, in the meshes of the flesh, and only to be set free by 
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means of fire, which thus becomes envisaged at last as 
friendly rather than destructive in its action on the dead 
body. What was at first a precaution against the return of 
the corpse becomes in the end a pious duty; just as burial 
itself, originally a selfish precaution against the pranks 
and tricks of returning corpses, becomes in the end so 
sacred and imperative that unburied ghosts are conceived 
as wandering about, Archytas-wise, begging for the favour 
of a handful of sand to prevent them from homeless vaga- 
bondage for ever. Nations who bum come to regard the 
act of burning as the appointed means for freeing the 
ghost from the confining meshes of the body, and reg^d it 
rather as a solemn duty to the dead than as a personal pre- 
caution. 

Not only so, but there arises among them a vague and 
fanciful conception of the world of shades very different 
indeed from the definite and material conception of the 
two earlier stages. The mummy was looked upon as in- 
habiting the tomb, which was furnished and decorated for 
its reception like a house; and it was provided with every 
needful article for use and comfort. Even the buried body 
was supplied with tools and implements for the ghost 
The necessities of the shade are quite different and more 
shadowy. He has no need of earthly tools or implements. 
The objects found in the Long Barrows of the burying 
folk and the Round Barrows of the cremationists well Ulus- 
trate this primordial and far-reaching difference. The 
Long Barrows of the Stone Age people are piled above an 
interment ; they contain a chambered tomb, which is 
really the subterranean home or palace of the body buried 
in it. The wives and slaves of the deceased were killed 
and interred with him to keep him company in his new life 
in the grave; and implements, weapons, drinking-cups, 
games, trinkets, and ornaments were buried with tl^r 
owners. The life in the grave was all as material and real 
as this one; the same objects that served the warrior in 
this world would equally serve him in the same form in the 
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next. It is quite different with the Round Barrows of the 
Bronze Age cremationists. These barrows are piled 
found an um. which determines the shape of the tumulus, 
as the chambered tomb and the corpse determine the 
shape of the earlier Stone Age interments. They con- 
tain ashes alone; and the implements and weapons placed 
in them are all broken or charred with fire. Why ? 
Because the ghost, immaterial as he has now become, can 
00 longer make use of solid earthly weapons or utensils. 
It i% only their ghosts or shadows that can be of any use 
to the ghostly possessor in the land of shades. Hence 
everything he needs is burnt or broken, in order that its 
gbost may be released and liberated ; and all material 
objects are now conceived as possessing such ghosts, which 
can be utilised accordingly in the world of spirits. 

Note also that with this advance from the surviving 
or rei'ivable Corpse to the immortal Soul or Spirit, there 
goes almost naturally and necessarily a correlative advance 
from continued but solitary life in the tomb to a freer and 
wider life in an underground world of shades and spirits. 
The ghost gets greatly Ulcerated and emancipated. He 
has mcvre freedom of movement, and becomes a citizen of 
an organised community, often envisaged as ruled over 
by a King of the Dead, and as <livided into places of re- 
ward and punishment. Hut while we modern Europeans 
pretend to lie resurrectionists, it is a fact that our current 
ghostly and eschatological conceptions (I s|>eak of the 
world at large, not of mere scholastic theologians) have 
been largely inriuenced by ideas derived from this opposite 
dfictrine — a doctrine once held by many or most of our 
own ancestors, and familiarise<l to us from childhcHKl in 
classical literature. In fact, while most Knglishnien of the 
present day believe they believe in the Resurrection of the 
Body, what they really believe in is the Immortality of the 

SouL 

It might seem at first sight as though a grave discre- 
pancy existed t>etween the two incongruous ideas, first of 
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burying or burning your dead so that they may not be able 
to return or to molest you, and second of worshipping at 
their graves or making offerings to their disembodied 
spirits. But to the savage mind these two conceptions 
are by no means irreconcilable. While he jumps upon the 
corpse of his friend or his father to keep it in the narrow 
pit he has digged for it, he yet brings it presents of food 
and drink, or slays animals at the tomb, that the ghost may 
be refreshed by the blood that trickles down to it. In- 
deed, several intermediate customs occur, which help us 
to bridge over the apparent gulf between reverential pre- 
servation of the mummified body, and the coarse precau- 
/ tions of burial or burning. Thus, in many cases, some of 
which we shall examine in the next chapter, after the 
body has been for some time buried, the head is disin- 
terred, and treasured with care in the family oratory, where 
it is worshipped and tended, and where it often gives 
oracles to the members of the household. A ceremonial 
washing is almost always a feature in this reception of the 
head; it recurs again and again in various cases, down to 
the enshrinement of the head of Hoseyn at Cairo, and that 
of St. Denis at the abbey of the same name, to both of 
which we shall allude once more at a far later stage of our 
enquiry. For the present, it must suffice to say that the 
ceremonial and oracular preservation of the head — ^the 
part which sees, and speaks, and eats, and drinks, and 
listens — is a common feature in all religious usages; that 
it gives rise apparently to the collections of family skulls 
which adorn so many savage huts and oratories; that it 
may be answerable ultimately for the Roman busta and 
many other imitative images of the dead, in which the 
head alone is represented; and that when transferred to 
the sacred human or animal victim (himself, as we shall 
hereafter see, a slain god), it seems to account for the 
human heads hung up by the Dyaks and other savages 
about their houses, as also for the skulls of oxen and other 
sacred animals habitually displayed on the front of places 
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of worship, whose last relic is the sculptured oxen*s heads 
which fill the metopes in some Greek and most Roman 
temples. Much of this, I admit, will be little comprehen- 
sible to the reader at the present stage of our argument: 
but I beg him to bear in mind provisionally this oracular 
and representative value of the head or skull from this 
point forth; he will find, as he proceeds, its meaning will 
become clearer and ever clearer at each successive stage 
of our exposition. 

I ought also to add that between complete preservation 
of the corpse and the practice of burial there seems to have 
gone another intermediate stage, now comparatively rare, 
but once ver)' general, if we may judge from the traces it 
has left behind it — a stage when atll the body or part of it 
was sacramentally eaten by the sur\4vors as an act of de- 
votion. We will consider this curious and revolting prac- 
tice more fully when we reach the abstruse problem of 
sacrifice and sacrament; for the present it will suffice to 
tar that in many instances, in Australia, South America, 
and elsewhere, the body is eaten, while only the bones are 
burned or buried. Among these savages, again, it usually 
happens that the head is cleaned of its flesh by cooking, 
mhtle the skull is ceremonially washed, and preserved as an 
object of household veneration and an oracular deity. In- 
ftance^ will l>e qudted in succeeding chapters. 

Thus, !>etween the care taken to prevent returns of the 
corpse, and the worship paid to the ghost or shade, primi- 
tive races feel no such sense of discrepancy or incongruity 
a^ mould instantly occur to civilised people. 

The three stages in human ideas with which this chapter 
dcaN may l>e shortly summed u|) as corpse-worship, ghost- 
mor^hip. and shade-worship. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE ORIGIN OF GODS. 



Mr. Herbert Spencer has traced so admirably in his 
Principles of Sociology the progfress of development from 
the Ghost to the God that I do not propose in this chapter 
to attempt much more than a brief recapitulation of his 
main propositions, which, however, I shall supplement 
with fresh examples, and adapt at the same time to the 
conception of three successive stages in human ideas about 
the Life of the Dead, as set forth in the preceding argu- 
ment. But the hasty risume which I shall give at present 
will be fleshed out incidentally at a later point by consider- 
ation of several national religions. 

In the earliest stage of all — ^the stage where the actual 
bodies of the dead are preserved, — Gods as such are 
for the most part unknown : it is the corpses of friends 
and ancestors that are worshipped and reverenced. For 
example, Ellis says of the corpse of a Tahitian chief 
that it was placed in a sitting posture imder a protecting 
shed ; " a small altar was erected before it, and oflFerings 
of fruit, food, and flowers were daily presented by the 
relatives, or the priest appointed to attend the body." 
(This point about the priest is of essential importance.) 
The Central Americans, again, as Mr. Spencer notes, 
performed similar rites before bodies dried by artificial 
heat. The New Guinea people, as D'Albertis found, 
worship the dried mummies of their fathers and husbands. 
A little higher in the scale, we get the developed mummy- 
worship of Egypt and Peru, which survives even after the 
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evolution of greater gods, from powerful kings or chief- 
tains. Other evidence in abundance has been adduced 
from Polynesia and from Africa. Wherever the actual 
bodies of the dead are preserved, there also worship and 
offerings are paid to them. 

Often, however, as already noted, it is not the whole 
body but the head alone that is specially kept and wor- 
shipped. Thus Mr. H. O. Forbes says of the people of 
Bum : '* The dead are buried in the forest in some se- 
cluded s|K>t, marked often by a mcrang or grave-pole ; 
over which at certain inter\'als the relatives place tobacco, 
cigarettes, and various offerings. When the body is de- 
composed, the son or nearest relative disinters the head, 
wraps a new cloth at>out it, and places it in the Matakau 
at the back of his house, or in a little hut erected for it 
near the grave. It is the representative of his forefathers, 
whose behests he holds in the greatest respect/' 

Two points are worthy of notice in this interesting ac* 
count* as giving us an anticipatory hint of two further ac* 
cessones whose evolution we must trace hereafter ; first 
the grave-stake, which is probal)ly the origin of the 
wooden idol : and second, the little hut erected over the 
head by the side of the grave, which is undoubtedly one of 
the origins of the temple or |)raying-house. Observe also 
the cerem<»nial wrapping of the skull in cloth, and its 
oracular functions. 

Similarly. Mr. Wyatt Gill, the well-known missionary. 
writes of a dead l)al)V at Boera, in N>w Guinea : " It will 
be coveretl with two inches of soil, the friends watching 
beside the grave ; but eventually the skull and smaller 
bone^ will l»e preserved and worn by the mother." \x\i\ 
of the Suau people he says : " Kn<|uiring the use of several 
small houses, I leame<l that it is to cover grave-pits. .\11 
the memliers of a family at death cKTciipy the same grave. 
the earth that thinly covered the last cH:cu|>ant being 
icnaped otit to admit the newcomer. These graves are 
shallow ; the dead are buried in a sitting posture, hanils 
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folded. The earth is thrown in up to the mouth only. 
An earthen pot covers the head. After a time the pot is 
taken off, the perfect skull removed and cleansed— even- 
tually to be hung up in a basket or net inside the dwelling 
of the deceased over the fire, to blacken in the smoke." 
In Africa, again, the skull is frequently preserved in such 
a pot and prayed to. In America, earthenware pots have 
been found moulded round human skulls in mounds at 
New Madrid and elsewhere ; the skull cannot be removed 
without breaking the vessel. Indeed, this curious method 
of preservation in pots seems to be very widespread ; we 
get perhaps a vague hint or reminiscence of its former pre- 
valence in Europe in the story of Isabella and the pot of 
basil. 

The special selection and preservation of the head as an 
object of worship thus noted in New Guinea and the 
Malay Archipelago is also still found among many other 
primitive peoples. For instance, the Andamanese widows 
keep the skulls of their husbands as a precious possession : 
and the New Caledonians, in case of sickness or calamities, 
" present offerings of food to the skulls of the departed." 
Mr. Spencer quotes several similar examples, a few of 
which alone I extract from his pages. 

" ' In the private fetish-hut of King Adolee, at Badagry, 
the skull of that monarch's father is preserved in a clay 
vessel placed in the earth.' He * gently rebukes it if his 
success does not happen to answer his expectations.' 
Similarly among the Mandans, who place the skulls of their 
dead in a circle, each wife knows the skull of her former 
husband or child, ' and there seldom passes a day that she 
does not visit it, with a dish of the best cooked food. . . . 
There is scarcely an hour in a pleasant day, but more or 
less of these women may be seen sitting or lying by the 
skull of their child or husband — talking to it in the most 
pleasant and endearing language that they can use (as 
they were wont to do in former days), and seemingly get- 
ting an answer back.' " 
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This affectionate type of converse with the dead, al 
from fear, is especially characteristic of the first o 
corpse-preserving stage of human death-conceptions. I 
seldom survives where burial has made the feeling towari 
the corpse a painful or loathsome one, and it is then con 
fined to the head alone, while the grave itself with th 
body it encloses is rather shunned and dreaded. 

A little above this level, Mr. Du Chaillu notes that some 
of his West African followers, when going on an expe- 
dition, brought out the skulls of their ancestors (which 
they religiously preserved) and scraped off small portions 
of the bone, which they mixed with water and drank ; 
gi\ing as a reason for this conduct that their ancestors 
vere brave, and that by drinking a portion of them they 
coo became brave and fearless like their ancestors. Here 
»e have a simple and early case of that habit of "eating 
the god " to whose universality and importance Mr. 
Frazer has so forcibly called attention, and which we must 
examine at full in a subsequent chapter. 

Throughout the earlier and ruder phases of human evo- 
lution, this primitive conception of ancestors or dead rela- 
tives as the chief known objects of worship survives un- 
diluted : and ancestor-worship remains to this day the 
pnncifal religion of the Chinese, and of several other peo- 
ples. Gods, as such, arc practically unknown in China. 
Ancestor-worshi|) also survives in many other races as one I 
of the main cults, even after other elements of later re- ,' 
hgion have l>een superimposed upon it. In Greece and j 
Rome, it remained to the last an im|>ortant part of do^ 
mestic ritual. Kut in most cases, a gra<lual differentiation ; 
is «et up in time l>etween various classes of ghosts or dead ' 
persons, some ghosts being considered of more impor- j 
tance and power than others ; and out of these last it is that j 
gf«ds as a rule are finally develo|>e(t. .\ gcnl, in fact, is in /I 
the beginning at least an exceptionally powerful and 
friendly ghost — a ghost able to help, and from whose help 
great things may reasonably be expected. 
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Again, the rise of chieftainship and kingship has much 

I to do with the growth of a higher conception of godhead ; 

\ a dead king of any gfreat power or authority is sure to be 

\ thought of in time as a god of considerable importance. 

) We" shall trace out this idea more fully hereafter in the 

i religion of Egypt ; for the present it must suffice to say 

I that the supposed power of the gods in each pantheon 

has regularly increased in proportion to the increased 

power of kings or emperors. 

N When we pass from the first plane of corpse-preservation 
and mummification to the second plane where burial is 
habitual, it might seem at a hasty glance as though con- 
tinued worship of the dead, and their elevation into gods^ 
would no longer be possible. For we saw that burial is 
prompted by a deadly fear lest the corpse or ghost should 
return to plague the living. Nevertheless, natural affec- 
tion for parents or friends, and the desire to ensure their 
good will and aid, make these seemingly contrary ideas 
reconcilable. As a matter of fact, we find that even when 
men bury or bum their dead, they continue to worship 
them : while, as we shall show in the sequel, even the 
gfreat stones which they roll on top of the gfrave to prevent 
the dead from rising again become in time altars on which 
sacrifices are offered to the spirit. 

In these two later stages of thought with regard to the 
dead which accompany burial and cremation, the gods, 
indeed, grow more and more distinct from minor ghosts 
with an accelerated rapidity of evolution. They grow 
greater in proportion to the rise of temples and hierarchies. 
P Furthermore, the very indefiniteness of the bodiless ghost 
tells in favour of an enlarged godship. The gods are 
thought of as more and more aerial and immaterial, less 
definitely human in form and nature ; they are clothed 
with mighty attributes ; they assume colossal size ; they 
i are even identified with the sun, the moon, the great 
v^ powers of nature. But they are never quite omnipotent 
• during the polytheistic stage, because in a pantheon they 
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are necessarily mutually limiting. Even in the Greek andy 
Boman civilisation, it is clear that the gods were not 
coouDonly envisaged by ordinary minds as much more 
than human ; for Pisistratus dressed up a courtesan at 
Athens to represent Pallas Athene, and imposed by this 
cheap theatrical trick upon the vulgar Athenians ; while 
PSanl and Barnabas were taken at Lystra for Zeus and 
Hennes. Many similar instances will occur at once to the 
dassical scholar. It is only quite late, under the influence 
of monotheism, that the exalted conceptions of deity now 
prevalent began to form themselves in Judaism and Chris- 
tanity. 

Mere domestic ancestor-worship, once more, could 
scarcely give us the origin of anything more than de- 
nestic religion — the cult of the manes, the household gods, 
as distinct from that of the tril)al and national deities.* 
Bat kingship supplies us with the missing link. We havej 
icen in Mr. Duff Macdonald*s account of the Central 
African god-making how the worship of the chiefs an- 
cestors gives rise to tribal or village gods : and it is clear 
bow, as chieftainship and kingship widen, national gods 
ol f^r higher types may gradually evolve from these early 
monarchs. Ks()ecially must we take the time-element into i 
account. remenil>ering that the earlier ancestors get at | 
last to t>e individually forgotten as men. and remain in I 
raemory only as supernatural beings. Thus kingship ' 
rapidly reacts upon godship. If the living king himself is ! 
great, how much greater ninst l>e the ancestor whom even j 
the king himself fears and w<»rships ; and how infinitely 
greater still that yet earlier go<l, the ancestor's ancestor. 
whom the ance^^tor himself revere<l and propitiated ! In 
•ome such way there grows up gradually a hierarchy of 
fods. among whom the oldest, and therefore the least 
kfK>wn. are usually in the end the greatest of any. 

The consolidation of kingdoms an<l enif>ires, and the 
advance of the arts, tell strongly with concurrent force in 
these directions ; while the invention of written language 
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sets a final seal cm the godhead and might of great early 
ancestors. Among very primitive tribes, indeed, we find 
as a rule only very domestic and recent objects of worship. 
The chief prays for the most part to his own father and his 
immediate predecessors. The more ancient ancestors, as 
Mr. Duff Macdonald has so well pointed out, grow rapidly 
into oblivion. But with more advanced races, various 
agencies arise which help to keep in mind the early dead ; 
and in very evolved communities these agencies, reaching a 
high pitch of evolution, make the recent gods or king^ or 
ghosts seem comparatively unimportant by the side of the 
very ancient and very long-worshipped ones. More than 
of any other thing, it may be said of a god, vires acquirit 
eundo. Thus, in advanced types of society, saints or gods 
of recent origin assume but secondary or minor impor- 
tance ; while the highest and greatest gods of all are those 
of the remotest antiquity, whose human history is lost 
from our view in the dim mist of ages. 

Three such agencies of prime importance in the tran- 
sition from the mere ghost to the fully developed god must 
j here be mentioned. They are the rise of temples, of idols, 
and, above all, of priesthoods. Each of these we must 
now consider briefly but separately. 

The origin of the Temple is various ; but all temples 
may nevertheless be reduced in the last resort either into 

L graves of the dead, or into places where worship is 
specially offered up to them. This truth, which Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer arrived at by examination of the reports of 
travellers or historians, and worked up in connection with 
his Principles of Sociology, was independently arrived at 
through quite a different line of observation and reasoning 
by Mr. William Simpson, the well-known artist of the 
Illustrated London News, Mr. Simpson has probably 
visited a larger number of places of worship all over the 
world than any other traveller of any generation : and he 
was early impressed by the fact which forced itself upon his 
eyes, that almost every one of them, where its origfin could 
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be traccdp turaed out to be a tomb in one form or an- 
other. He has set forth the results of his researches in 
this direction in several admirable papers, all of which, but 
especially the one entitled The Worship of Death, I can 
confidently recommend to the serious attention of students 
erf religion. They contain the largest collection of in- 
stances in this matter ever yet made ; and they show be- 
}ound a doubt the affiliation of the very idea of a temple 
on the tomb or grave of some distinguished dead person, 
famous for his power, his courage, or his saintliness. 

The cave is probably the first form of the Temple. J 
Sometimes the dead man is left in the cave which he in- 
haf*fie<J when living ; an instance of which we have al- 
ready noticed among the Veddahs of Ceylon. In other 
cases, where races have outgrown the custom of cave- 
rlwelling. the habit of cave-burial, or rather of laying the 
«!eatl in caves or in artificial grottoes, still continues 
through the usual conservatism of religious feeling. Of- 
ferings are made to the dead in all these various caves : 
and here we get the l>eginnings of cave-temples. Such 
temples are at first of course either natural or extremely 
ri'lc : but they soon begin to be decorated with rough 
irr*<-rie*. as is done, for example, by the South African 
fi:tOimen. These frescoes a^ain give rise in time by siow 
*\rv^crs to such gorgeous works as those of the Tombs of 
The Kmgs at Thebes : each of which has attached to it a 
rriagniAcent temple as its mortuary chapel. Sculpture is 
Mmilarly employed on the decoration of cave-temples : 
and we get the final result of such artiNtic ornament in 
^T'lendid cave-temples like those of Kllora. Hoth arts 
*ere employc<l together in the beautiful and interesting 
Kiniscan ioml>-temples. 

In another class of cases, the hut where the dead man \ 
f:\e«l i« abaniloned at his death by his living relations, and ' 
•h'j* l^ecomes a nidimentar)' Temple where oflferings are 
made to him. This is the case with the Hottentots, to take 
an mstance at a very low grade of culture. Of a New 
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Guinea hut-burial, Mr. Chalmers says : " The chief is bu- 
ried in the centre ; a mat was spread over the grave, oa 
which I was asked to sit until they had a weeping." This 
weeping is generally performed by women — a touch which 
leads us on to Adonis and Osiris rites, and to the Chris- 
tian Pieta. Mr. Spencer has collected several other 
excellent examples. Thus, the Arawaks place the corpse 
in a small boat and bury it in the hut ; among the 
Creeks, the habitation of the dead becomes his place 
of interment; the Fantees likewise bury the dead person 
in his own house ; and the Yucatanese " as a rule 
abandoned the house, and feft it uninhabited after the 
burial." I will not multiply quotations ; it will be better 
to refer the reader to Mr. Spencer's own pages, where 
a sufficient number of confirmatory examples are col- 
lected to satisfy any but the most prejudiced critic 
" As repeated supplies of food are taken to the abandoned 
house," says Mr. Spencer, " and as along with making' 
offerings there go other propitiatory acts, the deserted 
dwelling house, turned into a mortuary house, acquires 
the attributes of a temple." 

§ third origin for Temples is found in the shed, hut, or 
ter, ere cted over the grave, either for th^ protection 
le dead or for the convenience of the living who bring 
r offerings. Thus, in parts of New Guinea, according 
to Mr. Chalmers, ** The natives bury their dead in the front 
of their dwellings, and cover the grave with a small house, 
in which the near relatives sleep for several months," 

" Where house-burial is not practised," says Mr. Spen- 
cer, once more, " the sheltering structure raised above the 
grave, or above the stage bearing the corpse, becomes 
the germ of the sacred building. By some of the New 
Guinea people there is a * roof of atap erected over' the 
burial-place. In Cook's time the Tahitians placed the 
body of a dead person upon a kind of bier supported by 
sticks and under a roof. So, too, in Sumatra, where 'a 
shed is built over ' the grave ; and so, too, in Tonga, Of 
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course this shed admits of enlargement and finish. The 
Dyaks in some places build mausoleums like houses^ i8 
feet high, ornamentally carved, containing the goods of 
the departed — sword, shield, paddle, etc. When we read 
that the Fijians deposit the bodies of their chiefs in small 
£nbures or temples, we may fairly conclude that these so- 
called temples are simply more-developed sheltering struc- 
tures. Still more clearly did the customs of the Peruvians 
show that the structure erected over the dead body de- 
velops into a temple. Acosta tells us that * every one of 
these kings Yncas left all his treasure and revenues to en- 
tertaine the place of worshippe where his body was layed, 
and there were many ministers with all their familie dedi- 
cated to his service.' " 

Note in the last touch, by anticipation, one origin of 
priesthood. 

On the other hand, we saw in Mr. Duff Macdonald's 
account of the Central African natives that those savages 
do not worship at the actual g^ave itself. In this case, 
terror of the revenant seems to prevent the usual forms of 
homage at the tomb of the deceased. Moreover, the 
ghost being now conceived as more or less freely separable 
from the corpse, it will be possible to worship it in some 
place remote from the dreaded cemetery. Hence these 
Africans " seek the spirit at the place where their departed 
kinsman last lived among them. It is the great tree at 
the verandah of the dead man's house that is their temple : 
and if no tree grow here, they erect a little shade, and 
there perform their simple rites." We have in this case 
yet another possible origin for certain temples, and also, 
I will add by anticipation of a future chapter, for the 
sacred tree, which is so common an object of pious adora- 
tion in many countries. 

Beginning with such natural caves or such humble huts, 
the Temple assumes larger proportions and more beauti- 
ful decorations with the increase of art and the growth of 
kingdoms. Especially, as we see in the tomb-temples and 
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pyramids of Egypt and Peru, does it assume great size 
and acquire costly ornaments when it is built by a power- 
ful king for himself during his own lifetime. Temple- 
tombs of this description reach a high point of artistic 
development in such a building as the so-called Treasury 
of Atreus at Mycenae, which is really the sepulchre of 
some nameless prehistoric monarch. It is admirably re- 
constructed in Perrot and Chipiez. 
^^--K)bviously, the importance and magnificence of the tem- 
l pie will react upon the popular conception of the impor- 
[_tance and magnificence of the god who inhabits it. And 
conversely, as the gods grow greater and greater, more 
art and more constructive skill will constantly be devoted 
to the building and decoration of their permanent homes. 
Thus in Egypt the tomb was often more carefully built 
and splendidly decorated than the house ; because the 
house was inhabited for a short time only, but the tomb 
for eternity. Moreover, as kings g^ew more powerful, 
they often adorned the temples of their ancestors with 
emulous pride, to show their own greatness. In Egypt, 
once more, the original part of all the more important 
temples is but a small dark cell, of early origin, to which 
one successive king after another in later dynasties added 
statelier and ever statelier antechambers or porches, so 
that at last the building assumed the gigantic size and 
noble proportions of Kamak and Luxor. This access 
of importance to the temple cannot have failed to add cor- 
respondingly to the dignity of the god ; so that, as time 
went on, instead of the early kings being forgotten and 
no longer worshipped, they assumed ever greater and 
greater importance from the magnificence of the works in 
which their memory was enshrined. To the very end, 
the god depends largely on his house for impressiveness. 
; How much did not Hellenic religion itself owe to the Par- 
. thenon and the temple of Olympian Zeus ! How much 
I does not Christianity itself owe to Lincoln and Durham, 
\ to Amiens and Chartres, to Milan and Pisa, to St. Mark's 
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and St. Peter's ! Men cannot believe that the deities 
worshipped in such noble and dimly religious shrines were 
once human like themselves, compact of the same bodies, 
parts, and passions. Yet in the last instance at least we 
know the great works to be raised in honour of a single 
Lower Syrian peasant. 

With this brief and imperfect notice of the origin of 
temples, which will indirectly be expanded in later portions 
of my work, I pass on from the consideration of the sacred 
building itself to that of the Idol who usually dwells within 

Where burial prevails, and where arts are at a low\ 
stage of development, the memory of the dead is not likely \ 
to survive beyond two or three generations. But where \ 
mummification is the rule, there is no reason why deceased I 
persons should not be preserved and worshipped for an I 
indefinite period ; and we know that in Egypt at least \ 
the cult of kings who died in the most remote times of \ 
the Early Empire was carried on regularly down to the 1 
days of the Ptolemies. In such a case as this, there is ab- I 
solutely no need for idols to arise ; the corpse itself is the I 

chief object of worship. We do find accordingly that both \- 

in Egypt and in Peru the worship of the mummy played 
a large part in the local religions ; though sometimes it 
alternated with the worship of other holy objects, such as 
the image or the sacred stone, which we shall see hereafter 
to have had a like origin. But in many other countries, 
where bodies were less visibly and obviously preserved, 
the worship due to the ghost or god was often paid to a 
simulacrum or idol ; so much so that " idolatry " has be- 
come in Christian parlance the common term for most 
forms of worship other than monotheistic. 

Now what is the origin and meaning of Idols, and how 
can they be affiliated upon primitive corpse or ghost 
worship ? 

Like the temple, the Idol, I believe, has many separate 
origins, several of which have been noted by Mr. Herbert 
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pencer, while others, it seems to me, have escaped the 
notice even of that profound and acute observer. 
-x^The earliest Idols, if I may be allowed the contradictoiy 
' expression, are not idols at all — ^not images or representa- 
tions of the dead person, but actual bodies, preserved and 
.mummified. These pass readily, however, into various 
^ypes of representative figures. For in the first place the 
mummy itself is usually wrapped round in swathing-cloths 
which obscure its features ; and in the second place it is 
frequently enclosed in a wooden mummy-case, which is 
itself most often rudely human in form, and which has 
undoubtedly given rise to certain forms of idols. Thus, 
the images of Amun, Khem, Osiris, and Ptah among 
Egyptian gods are frequently or habitually those of a 
mummy in a mummy-case. But furthermore, the mummy 
itself is seldom or never the entire man ; the intestines at 
least have been removed, or even, as in New Guinea, the 
entire mass of flesh, leaving only the skin and the skeleton. 
The eyes, again, are often replaced, as in Peru, by some 
other imitative object, so as to keep up the lifelike ap- 
r^pearance. Cases like these lead on to others, where the 
j image or idol gradually supersedes altogether the corpse 
lor mummy. 

Mr. H. O. Forbes gives an interesting instance of such 
a transitional stage in Timor-laut. " The bodies of those 
who die in war or by a violent death are buried," he says ; 
"and if the head has been captured [by the enemy], a 
cocoanut is placed in the grave to represent the missmg 
member, and to deceive and satisfy his spirit." There is 
abundant evidence that such makeshift limbs or bodies 
amply suffice for the use of the soul, when the actual corpse 
has been destroyed or mutilated. Sometimes, indeed, 
the substitution of parts is deliberate and intentional. 
Landa says of the Yucatanese that they cut off the heads 
of the ancient lords of Cocom when they died, and cleared 
them from flesh by cooking them (very probably to eat 
at a sacrificial feast, of which more hereafter) ; then they 
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off the top of the skull, filled in the rest of the head 
vith cement, and, making the face as like as possible to 
lie original possessor, kept these images along with the 
tttues and the ashes. Note here the usual preservation 
it the head as exceptionally sacred. In other cases, they 
Bade for their fathers wooden statues, put in the ashes of 
the burnt body, and attached the skin of the occiput taken 
3ff the corpse. These images, half mummy, half idol, 
were kept in the oratories of their houses, and were greatly 
reirerenced and assiduously cared for. On all the festivals, 
kx>d and drink were offered to them. 

Mr. Spencer has collected other interesting instances of 
tins transitional stage l>etween the corpse or mummy and 
the mere idol. The Mexicans, who were cremationists, 
Bted to bum a dead lord, and collect the ashes ; ** and after 
ling them with human blood, they made of them an 

of the deceased, which was kept in memory of him/* 
Sometimes, as in Yucatan, the ashes were placed in a 
■lan-shaped receptacle of clay, and temples or oratories 
were erected over them. ** In yet other cases," says Mr. 
Spencer. " there is worship of the relics, joined with the 
representative figure, not by inclusion, but only by proxi- 
miiy." Thus Gomara tells us that the Mexicans having 
bamt the body of their deceased king, gathered up the 
ashes. l>ones, jewels, and gold in cloths, and made a figure 
dressed as a man. l>efore which, as well as before the relics, 
offerings were placed. It is clear that cremation specially 
lcfi<U itfielf to such substitution of an image for the actual 
deail IkkIv. Among bur>'ing races it is the severed skull, 

00 the contrary, that is oftenest preserved and worshipped. 
The transition from such images to small stone sarco- 
phagi, like those of the Etruscan tombs, is by no means a 
great <^e. These sarcophagi contained the burnt ashes 

01 the dead, but were covered by a lid which usually rep- 
resented the deceased, reclining, as if at a banquet, with a 
bcmker in his hamls. The tombs in which the sarcophagi 

placed were of two types ; one, the stone pyramid 
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cone, which, says Dr. Isaac Taylor, " is manifestly a 
survival of the tumulus"; the other, the rock-cut chamber, 
"which is a survival of the cave." These lordly graves 
are no mere cheerless sepulchres ; they are abodes for the 
dead, constructed on the model of the homes of the living. 
They contain furniture and pottery ; and their walls are 
decorated with costly mural paintings. They are also 
usually provided with an antechamber, where the family 
could assemble at the annual feast to do homage to the 
spirits of departed ancestors, who shared in the meal from 
their sculptured sarcophagus lids. 

At a further stage of distance from the primitive 
mummy-idol we come upon the image pure and simple. 
The Mexicans, for example, as we have seen, were cre- 
mationists ; and when men killed in battle were missing, 
they made wooden figures of them, which they honoured, 
and then burnt them in place of the bodies. In somewhat 
the same spirit the Egyptians used to place beside the 
mummy itself an image of the dead, to act as a refuge or 
receptacle for the soul, " in case of the accidental destruc- 
tion of the actual body." So the Mexicans once more, if 
one of their merchants died on a journey, were accustomed 
to make a statue of wood in the shape of the deceased, 
to which they paid all the honours they would have done 
to his actual corpse before burning it. In Africa, while 
a king of Congo is being embalmed, a figure is set up in 
the palace to represent him, and is daily furnished with 
food and drink. Mr. Spencer has collected several similar 
instances of idols substituted for the bodies of the dead. 
The Roman imagines wore masks of wax, which preserved 
in like manner the features of ancestors. Perhaps the 
most curious modem survival of this custom of double 
representations is to be found in the effigies of our kings 
and queens still preserved in Westminster Abbey. 

-There. 5Lre two other sources of idol- worship, however, 
which, as it seems to nie, trave liiafdTy received sufficient 
attention at Mr. Spencer's hands. Those two are the stake 
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which marks the grave, and the standing stone or tomb- 
stqoe. By far the largeriramber of idols, I venture to 
believe, are descended from one or other of these two 
originals, both of which I shall examine hereafter in far 
greater detail. There is indeed no greater lacuna, I fancy, 
in Mr. Spencer's monumental work than that produced 
by the insufficient consideration of these two fruitful 
sources of worshipful objects. I shall therefore devote a 
considerable space to their consideration in subsequent 
chapters ; for the present it will suffice to remark that the 
woodM stake seems often to form the origin or point of 
depanure for the carved wooden image, as well as for 
such ruder objects of reverence as the cones and wooden 
pillars so widely reverenced among the Semitic tribes ; 
while the rough boulder, standing stone, or tombstone 
seems to form the origin or point of departure for the 
stone or marble statue, the commonest type of idol the 
whole world over in all advanced and cultivated communi- 
ties. Such stones were at first mere rude blocks or un-^ 
hewn masses, the descendants of those which were rolled 
over the grave in primitive times in order to keep down 
the corpse of the dead man, and prevent him from return- 
ing to disturb the living. But in time they grew to be 
roughly dressed into slabs or squares, and finally to be 
decorated with a rude representation of a human head and 
shoulders. From tliis stage they readily progressed to 
that of the Greek Hcrmae. We now know that this was 
the early sha|>e of most Hellenic gods and goddesses ; and 
me can trace their evolution onward from this point to the 
« holly anthropomorphic Aphrodite or Here. The well- 
known figure of the Ephesian .\rtcmis is an intermediate 
case which will occur at once to every classical reader. 
Starting from such sha|>eless l>eginnings, we progress at 
last to the artistic and splendid bronze and marble statues 
of Hellas. Ktruria. and Rome, to the many-handed deities 
of modem India, and to the sculptured Madonnas and 
Pictas of Renaissance Italy. 
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I 5laturally, as the gods grow more beautiful and more 
I artistically finished in workmanship^ the popular idea of 
/ their power and dignity must increase pari passu. In 
/ Egypt, this increase took chiefly the form of colossal size 
j_and fine manipulation of hard granitic materials. The so- 
^lled Memnon and the Sphinx are familiar instances of 
the first ; the Pashts of Syenite, the black basalt gods, so 
well known at the Louvre and the British Museum, are 
\ ^examples of the second. In Greece, effect was sought 
I rather by ideal beauty, as in the Aphrodites and ApoUos, 
I or by costliness of material, as in the chryselephantine 
^Tleus and the Athene of the Parthenon. But we must 
always remember that in Hellas itself these glorious gods 
were developed in a comparatively short space of time 
from the shapeless blocks or standing stones of the ruder 
religion ; indeed, we have still many curious intermediate 
forms between the extremely grotesque and hardly human 
Mycenaean types, and the exquisite imaginings of Myron 
or Phidias. The earliest Hellenic idols engfraved by 
Messrs. Perrot and Chipiez in their great work on Art in 
Primitive Greece do not rise in any respect superior to the 
Polynesian level ; while the so-called ApoUos of later 
archaic workmanship, rigidly erect with their arms at their 
sides, recall in many respects the straight up-and-down 
outline of the standing stone from which they are de- 
veloped. 

I should add that in an immense number of instances 
the rude stone image or idol, and at a still lower grade 
the unwrought sacred stone, stands as the central object 
under a shed or shelter, which develops by degrees into 
the stately temple. The advance in both is generally 
more or less parallel ; though sometimes, as in historical 
Greece, a temple of the noblest architecture encloses as its 
central and principal object of veneration the rough un- 
hewn stone of early barbaric worship. So even in Chris- 
tendom, great churches and cathedrals often hold as their 
most precious possession some rude and antique image 
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like the lacred Bambino of Santa Maria in Ara Coeli at 
Rome, or the " Black Madonnas " which are revered by 
the people at so many famous Italian places of pilgrimage. 

Nor do I mean to say that every Idol is necessarily it- \ 
self a funereal relic. When once the idea of godship has 
been thoroughly developed, and when men have grown 
accustomed to regard an image or idol as the representa- 
tive or dwelling-place of their god, it is easy to multiply 
such images indefinitely. Hundreds of representations 
may exist of the self-same Apollo or Aphrodite or Ma- 
d<jnna or St. Sebastian. At the same time, it is quite clear 
that for most worshippers, the divine l>eing is more or less 
actually confused with the image ; a particular Artemis 
or a particular Notre Dame is thought of as more power- 
ful or more friendly than another. I have known women 
in Southern Europe go to pray at the shrine of a distant 
Madonna, *' because she is greater than our own Ma- 
donna.*' Moreover, it is probable that in many cases 
images or sacred stones once funereal in origin, and re- 
presenting particular gods or ghosts, have been swallowed 
up at last by other and more powerful deities, so as to lose 
in the end their primitive distinctness. Thus, there were 
many Baals and many Ashteroths ; probably there were 
many ApoUos. many Artcmises. many .Aphroilites. It is 
almost certain that there were manv distinct Hermie. 
The progress of research tends to make its realise that 
numlierless deities, once conMdered unique ami individual, 
may l>e resolved into a whole host of IikmI gcnls. after- 
wards identified with some powerful deity on the merest 
external resemblances of ima^e. name, or attribute. In 
Egj-pt at least this process of identification an<l centrali- 
sati«>n was common. Furthermore, we know that each 
new religion tends to swallow up and assimilate to itself 
all possible elements of older cults : just as IIel>rew 
jahwehism tried to adopt the sacre<l stones of early 
5!emitic heathenism by associating them with episodes in 
the history of the patriarchs ; ami just as Christianity has 
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sanctified such stones in its own area by using them some- 
times as the base of a cross, or by consecrating them at 
others with the name of some saint or martyr. 

^ But even more than the evolution of the Temple and the 

Idol, the evolution of the Priesthood has gfiven dignity, 
importance, and power to the gods. For the priests are 
a class whose direct interest it is to make the most of the 
greatness and majesty of the deities they tend or worship. 

Priesthood, again, has probably at least two distinct 
origins. The one is quasi-royal ; the other^ is quasi- 
servile. 

begin with the first. We saw that the chief of an 
African village, as the son and representative of the chief 
ghosts, who are the tribal gods, has alone the right to ap- 
proach them directly with offerings. The inferior villager, 
who desires to ask anything of the gods, asks through 
the chief, who is a kinsman and friend of the divine spirits, 
and who therefore naturally understands their ideas and 
habits. Such chiefs are thus also naturally priests^. They 



are sacred by family ; they and their children stand in a 
special relation to the gods of the tribe, quite different 
from the relation in which the common people stand ; 
they are of the blood of the deities. This type of relation 
is common in many countries ; the chiefs in such instances 
are " kings and priests, after the order of Melchizedek." 

To put it briefly, in the earliest or domestic form of re- 
ligion, the gods of each little group or family are its own 
dead ancestors, and especially (while the historic memory 
is still but weak) its immediate predecessors. In this 
stage, the head of the household naturally discharges the 
functions of priest ; it is he who approaches the family 
ghosts or gods on behalf of his wives, his sons, his de- 
pendants. To the last, indeed, the father of each family 
retains this priestly function as regards the more restricted 
family rites ; he is priest of the worship of the lares and 
penates; he offers the family sacrifice to the family gods; 
he reads family prayers in the Christian household. But 
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as the tribe or nation arises, and chieftainship grows 
greater, it is the ghosts or ancestors of the chiefly or kingly 
family who develop most into gods ; and the living chi^ 
and his kin are their natural representatives. Thus, in 
most cases, the priestly office comes to be associated with 
that of king or chief. Indeed, we shall see hereafter in 
a subsequent chapter that many kings, being the descend- 
ants of gods, are gods themselves ; and that this union 
of the kingly and divine characters has much to do with ) 
the growth of the dignity of godhead. Here, however, 
I waive this point for the present ; it will suffice for us 
to note at the present stage of our argument that in a large 
numl>er of instances the priesthood and the kingship were 
mherent and hereditarv in the self-same families. 

" The union of a royal title with priestly duties," says 
Mr. Frazcr in Tlie C olden Bough, " was common in ancient 
Italv and Greece. /\t Rome and in other Italian cities 
there was a priest called the Sacrificial King or King of 
the sacred rites (Rex Sacrificulus or Rex Sacrorum), and his 
»ife lK)re the title of Queen of the Sacred Rites. In re- 
publican .\thens. the second magistrate of the state was 
called the King, ami his wife the Oueen ; the functions of 
J^ith were religious. Many other (ireck democracies had 
t!!i)lar kings, whose duties, so far as they arc known, seem 
to have l)een priestly. .\t Rome the tradition was that the 
i^aoritirial King had l)ccn appointed after the expulsion 
f.: the king^ in order to offer the sacrifices which had been 
previously offered by the kings. In Greece a similar view 
apficars to have |)revailcd as to the origin of the priestly 
kinj^v In itself the view is not im|)rol)abIe. an<l it is l>orne 
f»':x fiv the example of Sparta, the only purely Greek state 
which retained the kingly form of government in histori- 
cal lime*. For in Sparta all state sacrifices were offered 
bv the kings as descendants of the god. This combina- 
ti'»n of priestly functirms with n>yal authority is familiar 
Ti» everv one. .\sia Minor, for example, was the seat of 
%arious great religious capitals. |>eoplcd l)y thousands of 
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bred slaves/ and ruled by pontiffs who wielded at once 
temporal and spiritual authority, like the popes of medisc- 
val Rome. Such priest-ridden cities were Zela and Pes- 
sinus. Teutonic Kings, again, in the old heathen days 
seem to have stood in the position and exercised the 
powers of high priests. The Emperors of China offer 
public sacrifices, the details of which are regulated by the 
ritual books. It is needless, however, to multiply exam- 
ples of what is the rule rather than the exception in the 
early history of the kingship." 

We will return hereafter in another connexion to this 
ancient relation of kingship with priesthood, which arises 
naturally from the still more ancient relation of the king to 
the god. 

Where priesthood originates in this particular way, little 
differentiation is likely to occur between the temporal and 
the ecclesiastical power. But there is a second and far 
more potent origin of priesthood, less distinguished in its 
beginnings, yet more really pregnant of great results in the 
end. For where the king is a priest, and the descendant 
of the gods, as in Peru and Egypt, his immediate and 
human power seems to overshadow and as it were to be- 
little the power of his divine ancestors. No statue of 
Osiris, for example, is half so big in size as the colossal 
figure of Rameses II. which lies broken in huge pieces 
outside the mortuary temple of the king it commemorates, 
among the ruins of Thebes. But where a separate and 
distinct priesthood gets the management of sacred rites 
entirely into its own hands, we find the authority of the 
gods often rising superior to that of the kings, who are 
only their vicegerents : till at last we get Popes dictating 
to emperors, and powerful monarchs doing humble 
penance before the costly shrines of murdered archbishops. 

The origin of independent or quasi-servile priesthood 
is to be found in the institution of " temple slaves," — the 
attendants told off as we have already seen to do duty 
at the grave of the chief or dead warrior. Egypt, again 
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affords us, on the domestic side, an admirable example 
the origin of such priesthoods. Over the lintel of each 
of the cave-like tombs at Beni Hassan and Sakkarah is 
usually placed an inscription setting forth the name and 
titles of its expected occupant (for each was built during 
the life-time of its owner), with an invocation pra}'ing for 
him propitious funeral rites, and a good burial-place after 
a long and happy life. Then follows a pious hope that the 
spirit may enjoy for all eternity the proper payment of 
funereal offerings, a list of which is ordinarily appended, 
together with a statement of the various anniversaries on 
which they were due. But the point which specially con- 
cerns us here is this : Priests or servants were appointed 
to see that these offerings were duly made ; and the tomb 
was endowed with property for the purpose both of 
keeping up the offerings in question, and of providing a 
stipend or living-wage for the priest. As we shall see 
hereafter, such priesthoods were generally made heredi- 
tary, so as to ensure their continuance throughout all time : 
and so successful were they that in many cases worship 
continued to be performed for several hundred years 
at the tomb ; so that a person who died under the Early 
Empire was still being made the recipient of funeral dues 
under kings of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasties. 
I gfive this interesting historical instance at some length 
because it is one of the best known, and also one of the 
most persistent. But everywhere, all the world over, 
similar evolutions have occurred on a shorter scale. The~^ 
temple attendants, endowed for the purpose of performing 
sacred rites for the ghost or god, have grown into priests, j 
who knew the habits of the unseen denizen of the shrine. / 
Bit by bit, prescriptions have arisen ; customs and rituals j 
have developed ; and the priests have become the de- 
positaries of the divine traditions. They alone know how 
to approach the god ; they alone can read the hidden 
signs of his pleasure or displeasure. As intermediaries 
between worshipper and deity, they are themselves half I 
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sacred. Without them, no votary can rightly approach 
the shrine of his patron. Thus at last they rise into im- 
portance far above their origin ; priestcraft comes into be- 
ing ; and by magnifying their god, the members of the 
hierarchy magnify at the same time their own office and 
function. 

Yet another contributing cause must be briefly noted. 
Picture-writing and hieroglyphics take their rise more 
especially in connexion with tombs and temples. The 
priests in particular hold as a rule the key to this know- 
ledge. In ancient Egypt, to take a well-known instance, 
they were the learned class ; they became the learned class 
again under other circumstances in mediaeval Europe. 
Everywhere we come upon sacred mysteries that the 
priests alone know; and where hieroglyphics exist, these 
mysteries, committed to writing, become the peculiar 
property of the priests in a more special sense. Where 
writing is further differentiated into hieratic and demotic, 
the gulf between laity and priesthood grows still wider; 
the priests possess a special key to knowledge, denied to 
the commonalty. The recognition of Sacred Books has 
often the same result; of these, the priests are naturally 
the guardians and exponents. I need hardly add that 
side by side with the increase of architectural grandeur in 
the temple, and the increase of artistic beauty and costli- 
ness in the idols or statues and pictures of the gods, goes 
increase in the stateliness of the priestly robes, the priestly 
surroundings, the priestly ritual. Finally, we get cere- 
monies of the most dignified character, adorned with all 
the accessories of painting and sculpture, of candles and 
flowers, of incense and music, of rich mitres and jewelled 
palls, — ceremonies performed in the dim shade of lofty 
temples, or mosques, or churches, in honour of god or 
gods of infinite might, power, and majesty, who must yet 
in the last resort be traced back to some historic or pre- 
historic Dead Man, or at least to some sacred stone or 
stake or image, his relic and representative. 
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Thus, by convergence of all these streams, the primitive 
misromy or ghost or spirit passes gradually into a deity of 
imboanded glory and greatness and sanctity. The bodi- 
less souK released from necessary limits of space and time, 
envisaged as a god, is pictured as ever more and more 
superhuman, till all memory of its origin is entirely for- 
gotten. But to the last, observe this curious point: alll 
new gods or saints or divine persons are, each as they crop p 
up first, of demonstrably human origin. Whenever we 
find a new god added from known sources to a familiar 
pantheon, we find without exception that he turns out to 
be — a human being. Whenever we go back to very 
pnmitive religions, we find all men*s gods are the corpses 
or ghosts of their ancestors. It is only when we take 
relatively advanced races with unknown early histories 
that we find them worshipping a certain number of gods 
who cannot be easily and immediately resolved into dead 
men or spirits. Unfortunately, students of religion have 
riftenest paid the closest attention to those historical re- 
bgv>ns which lie furthest away from the primitive type, 
and in which at their first appearance before us we come 
uprm the complex idea of godhead already fully developed. 
Hence thev are too much inclined, like Professor Robert- 
suf\ Smith, and even sometimes Mr. Frazer (whose name, 
h'#Hevcr, I cannot mention in passing without the pro- 
t'nindest respect), to regard the idea of a godship as 
primordial, not derivative ; and to neglect the obvious 
derivation of godhead as a whole from the cult and reve- * 
rence of the deified ancestor. Yet the moment we get 
amay from these advanced and too overlaid historical re- 
'igi^ms to the early conceptions of simple savages, we ser 
at once that no go<ls exist for them save the ancestral 
coTfises or ghosts; that religion means the performance 
of certain rites and offerings to these corpses or ghosts ; 
and that higher elemental or depanmental deities are 
wholly wanting. Even in the great historical religions ^ \ 
themselves, the further back we go, and the lower down 
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we probe, the closer do we come to the foundation-stratum 
of ghosts or ancestor-gods. And where, as in Egypt, the 
evidence is oldest and most complete throughout, the 
more do we observe how the mystic nature-gods of the 
later priestly conceptions yield, as we go back age by age 
in time, to the simpler and more purely human ancestral 
gods of the earliest documents. 

It will be our task in the succeeding chapters of this 
work to do even more than this — ^to show that the ap- 
parently unresolvable element in later religions, including 
the Hebrew god Jahweh himself, can be similarly affiliated 
by no uncertain evidence upon the primitive conception 
of a ghost or ancestor. 
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SACRED STONES. 



I MENTIONED in the last chapter two origins of Idob 
to which, as I believed, an insufficient amount of attention 
had been directed by Mr. Herbert Spencer. These were 
the Sacred Stone and the Wooden Stake which mark the 
grave. To these two I will now add a third common ob- 
ject of worship, which does not indeed enter into the gene- 
M5 of idols, but which is of very high importance in early 
religion — the sacred tree, with its collective form, the 
sacred grove. All the objects thus enumerated demand 
further attention at our hands, both from their general 
significance in the history of religion, and also from their 
fpccia] interest in connexion with the evolution of the 
*j<mI of Israel, who became in due time the God of Chris- 
turity and of Islam, as well as the God of modem idealised 
and sublimated theism. 

I %kill tiegin with the consideration of the Sacred Stone, 
n^^t only tiecause it is by far the most important of the 
three, but also because, as we shall shortiv see, it stands 
m the direct line of parentage of the Ctixi of Israel. 

All the world over, and at all periods of history, we findr 
am«*ng the most conmion objects of human worship cer-*- 
tain SkKks of stone, either nulely sha|)ed and dressed by 
the hand, or else more often standing alone on the soil in 
all their nati%'e and natural roughness. The downs of Eng- 
land are everywhere stutlded with cromlechs. <lolmens. and 
ochrr antique megalithic structures (of which the gigantic 
tnlithocu of Stonehenge and Avebury are the best-known 
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examples), long described by antiquaries as ** druidical 
remains/' and certainly regarded by the ancient inhabi- 
tants of Britain with an immense amomit of respect and 
reverence. In France we have the endless avenues of 
Camac and Locmariaker; in Sardinia, the curious conical 
shafts known to the local peasants as sepolture dei giganti — 
the tombs of the giants. In Syria, Major Conder has de- 
scribed similar monuments in Heth and Moab, at Gilboa 
and at Heshbon. In India, five stones are set up at the cor- 
ner of a field, painted red, and worshipped by the natives as 
the Five Pandavas. Theophrastus tells us as one of the cha- 
racteristics of the superstitious man that he anoints with oil 
the sacred stones at the street comers; and from an an- 
cient tradition embedded in the Hebrew scriptures we 
learn how the patriarch Jacob set up a stone at Bethel '' for 
a pillar," and '" poured oil upon the top of it," as a like act 
of worship. Even in our own day there is a certain Eng- 
lish hundred where the old open-air court of the manor is 
inaugurated by the ceremony of breaking a bottle of wine 
over a standing stone which tops a tmnulus ; and the 
sovereigns of the United Kingdom are still crowned in a 
chair which encloses under its seat the ancestral sacred 
stone of their heathen Scottish and Irish predecessors. 

Now, what is the share of such sacred stones in the rise 
and growth of the religious habit ? 

It is hardly necessary, I suppose, to g^ve formal proof 
of the familiar fact that an upright slab is one of the com- 
monest modes of marking the place where a person is 
buried. From the ancient pillar that prehistoric savages 
set up over the tumulus of their dead chief, to the head- 
stone that marks the dwarfed and stunted barrow in our 
own English cemeteries, the practice of mankind has been 
one and continuous. Sometimes the stone is a rough 
boulder from the fields; a representative of the big block 
which savages place on the grave to keep the corpse from 
rising: sometimes it is an oblong slab of slate or marble; 
sometimes, and especially among the more advanced races, 
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it is a shapely cross or sculptured monument. But where- 
ever on earth interment is practised, there stones of some 
iOft. solitary or in heaps, almost invariably mark the place 
ofbtirial. 

Again, as presents and sacrifices are offered at graves to 
the ^>irits of the dead, it is at the stone which records the 
last resting-place of the deceased that they will oftenest 
be presented. As a matter of fact we know that, all the 
world over, offerings of wine, oil, rice, ghee, com, and 
meat are continually made at the graves of chiefs or rela- 
tions. V'ictims, both human and otherwise, are sacrificed 
at the tomb, and their blood is constantly smeared on the 
headstone or boulder that marks the spot. Indeed, after^ 
a time, the grave and the stone get to be confounded to- 
gether, and the place itself comes to have a certain sacred- 
ness« derived from the ghost which haunts and inhabits it. 

Four well-marked varieties of early tombstone are ^ 
recognised in the eastern continent at least, and their dis- 
tribution and nature is thus described by Major Conder: 

** Rude stone monuments, l)earing a strong family re- 
icmblance in their mode of construction and dimensions, 
have been found distributed over all parts of Europe and 
W'eiitem Asia, and occur also in India. In some cases they 
are attributable to carlv .\rvan tribes; in others thev seem 
tr» !< of Semitic orij^in. They include menhirs, or stand- 
int; atones, whicli were erected as memorials, aiul wor- 
»h!p(<d as deities, with libations of blood, milk, honey, or 
natcr jH»ure<l \\\rtm the stones: dolmens, or stone tables, 
free landing — that is, not covered by any mound or su- 
i/erstructure. which niav be considered without doubt to 

r 

J'^\e l)een used as altars on which victims (often human) 
«cre immolated: cairns, also memorial, and sometimes 
♦urrounding menhirs ; these were made by the contribu- 
X'Ams of numerous visitors or pilgrims, each adding a stone 
ks witness of his presence : finally cromlechs, or stone 
circles, used as sacred enclosures or early hyporthral tem- 
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pies, often with a central menhir or dolmen as statue or 
altar." 

There can be very little doubt that every one of these 
monuments is essentially sepulchral in character. The 
menhir or standing stone is the ordinary gravestone still 
in use among us: the dolmen is a chambered tomb, once 
covered by a tumulus, but now bare and open: the cairn 
is a heap of stones piled above the dead body: the stone 
circle is apparently a later temple built around a tomb, 
whose position is marked by the menhir or altar-stone in 
its centre. And each has been the parent of a numerous 
offspring. The menhir gives rise to the obelisk, the stone 
cross, and the statue or idol; the dolmen, to the sarco- 
phagus, the altar-tomb, and the high altar; the cairn, 
to the tope and also to the pyramid; the cromlech, or 
stone circle, to the temple or church in one at least of its 
many developments. 

Each of these classes of monuments, Major Conder ob- 
serves, has its distinctive name in the Semitic languages, 
and is frequently mentioned in the early Hebrew litera- 
ture. The menhir is the " pillar " of our Authorised Ver- 
sion of the Old Testament; the dolmen is the " altar *'; the 
cairn is the " heap " ; and the stone circle appears under 
the names Gilgal and Hazor. The significance of these 
facts will appear a little later on when I reach a more ad- 
vanced stage in the evolution of stone-worship. 

In the simplest and most primitive stage of religion, 
such as that pure ancestor-cult still surviving unmixed 
among the people of New Guinea or the African tribes 
whose practice Mr. Duff Macdonald has so admirably de- 
scribed for us, it is the corpse or ghost itself, not the stone 
to mark its dwelling, which comes in for all the veneration 
and all the gifts of the reverent survivors. But we must 
remember that every existing religion, however primitive 
in type, is now very ancient; and it is quite natural that 
in many cases the stone should thus come itself to be re- 
garded as the ghost or god, the object to which veneration 
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i* paid by the tribesmen. In fact, just in proportion as the 
ghost evolves into the god, so does the tombstone begin 
to evolve into the fetish or idol. 

At first, however, it is merely as the rude unshapen 
sionc that the idol in this shape receives the worship of its 
votaries. This is the stage that has been christened by 
that very misleading name fetishism, and erroneously sup- 
posed to lie at the very basis of all religion. Here are a few 
interesting samples of this stage of stone-worship, taken 
from the very careful Samoan collection of Mr. Turner, of 
the London Missionary Society: 

" Fonge and Toafa were the names of the two oblong 
smooth stones which stood on a raised platform of loose 
stones inland of one of the villages. They were supposed 
to be the parents of Saato, a god who controlled the rain. 
When the chiefs and people were ready to go off for weeks 
to certain places in the bush for the sport of pigeon-catch- 
ing, offerings of cooked taro and fish were laid on the 
slones. accompanied by prayers for fine weather and no 
ram. Any one who refused an offering to the stones was 
frrmned upon ; and in the event of rain was blamed and 
punished for bringing down the wrath of the fine-weather 
g(xl. and spoiling the sports of the season.*' 

Here, even if one doubts that Saato was a deceased 
mcaiher-doctor, and that Pongc and Toafa were his father 
and m<»ther (which I do not care to insist upon), it is at 
;ca!»t clear that we have to deal cs.sentiallv with two stand- 
m^: stones of precisely the same sort as those which habitu- 
ally mark sepulture. 

i )i the go<ls of Hudson's Island. Mr. Turner gives this 
\ery mteresting and suj^gcstivc account: 

" Foelangi and Maumau were the princi|>al gcvls. They 
had each a temple; and under the altars, on which were 
aid out in rows the skulls of de|>artrd chiefs and people, 
were suspende<l offerings of |)earl-shell and other valua- 
\Ae%. Foelangi ha<l an unchiselled block of stone to 
represent him — something like a si.x feet high grave- 
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Stone. . . . Offerings of food were taken to the temples, 
that the gods might first partake before anyone else ate 
anything. . . . Husked cocoanuts were laid down, one 
before each skull." 

And of St. Augustine Island he writes: " At the Temple 
of Maumau there stood a nine feet high coral sandstone 
slab from the beach. . . . Meat offerings were laid on the 
altars, accompanied by songs and dances in honour of the 
god." 

Similarly, about one of the Gilbert Group, Mr. Turner 
says: 

" They had other gods and goddesses, and, as was com- 
mon in this group, had sandstone slabs or pillars set up 
here and there among the houses. Before these shrines 
offerings of food were laid during the day, which the 
priests took away stealthily by night and made the credu- 
lous believe that gods and not mortals had done it. ' If 
the stone slab represented a goddess it was not placed 
erect, but laid down on the ground. Being a lady they 
thought it would be cruel to make her stand so long." 

In these cases, and in many others, it seems to me clear 
that the original gravestone or menhir itself is the object 
of worship, viewed as the residence of the ghost or god in 
whose honour it was erected. For in Samoa we know 
that the grave " was marked by a little heap of stones, a 
foot or two high," and at De Peyster's Island " a stone 
was raised at the head of the grave, and a human head 
carved on it " — a first step, as we have already seen, to- 
wards the evolution of one form of idol. 

Similar instances abound 'everywhere. Among the 
Khonds of India, every village has its local god, repre- 
sented by an upright stone under the big* tree on the 
green, to use frankly an English equivalent. (The full im- 
portance of this common combination of sacred stone and 
sacred tree will only come out at a later stage of our en- 
quiry.) In Peru, worship was paid to standing stones 
which, says Dr. Tylor, " represented the penates of house- 
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holds and the patron-deities of villages " — in other words, 
the ghosts of ancestors and of tribal chiefs. '" Near 
Acora," says the Marquis de Nadaillac, ** the bodies were 
placed under megalithic stones, reminding us of the dol- 
mens and cromlechs of Europe. One vast plain is covered 
with erect stones, some forming circles, some squares, and 
often covered in with large slabs which entirely closed 
round the sepulchral chamber/' In Fiji the gods and 
goddesses "' had their abodes or shrines in black stones 
Uce smooth round milestones, and there received their 
offerings of food." An immense number of similar in- 
stances have been collected by Dr. Tylor and other an- 
thropologists. 

But when once the idea of the sacredness of stones had 
thus got firmly fixed in the savage mind, it was natural 
enough that other stones, resembling those which were 
already recognised as gods, should come to be regarded \ 
as themselves divine, or as containing an indwelling ghost | 
or deity. Of this stage, Mr. Turner's Samoa again affords 
uf some curiotis instances. 

" Smooth stones apparently picked up out of the bed of 
the river were regarded as representatives of certain gods, 
and wherever the stone was, there the go<l was supposed 
t'l lie. One resembling a fish would be prayed to as the 
fisherman's god. .Another, resembling a yam, would l)e 
the yam god. A third, round like a breadfruit, the bread- 
fruit gfxl — and Ui on." 

Now. the word ** apparently " used by this very cautious 
o^^er^'er in this passage shows clearly that he had never of 
h:% own knowledge seen a stone thus selected at random 
m'»r«hipped or deified, and it is therefore possible that in 
all i^uch cases the stone may really have been one of sepul- 
chral origin. Still. I agree with Mr. Spencer that when 
or.ce the idea of a ghost or god is well developed, the 
wAum ni such a spirit as animating any remarkable or 
odd-looking object is a natural transition.^ Hence I in- 

• Tlltf wbol« tabjcct U Admirably worked out In Tki ^winHpUt #/ 
.|IS^ 
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cline to believe Mr. Turner is right, and that these stones 
may really have been picked out and worshipped, merely 
for their oddity, but always, as he correctly infers, from the 
belief in their connexion with some god or spirit. 

Here is another case, also from Polynesia, where no im- 
mediate connexion with any particular grave seems 
definitely implied: 

" Two unchiselled * smooth stones of the stream ' were 
kept in a temple at one of the villages, and guarded with 
great care. No stranger or over-curious person was al- 
lowed to go near the place, under penalty of a beating 
from the custodians of these gods. They represented 
good and not malicious death-causing gods. The one 
made the yams, breadfruit, and cocoanuts, and the other 
sent fish to the nets. 

" Another stone was carefully housed in another village 
as the representative of a rain-making god. When there 
was overmuch rain, the stone was laid by the fire and kept 
heated till fine weather set in." 

Further instances (if fairly reported) occur elsewhere. 
'* Among the lower races of America," says Dr. Tyler, 
summarising Schoolcraft, " the Dakotahs would pick up a 
round boulder, paint it, and then, addressing it as grand- 
father, make offerings to it, and pray it to deliver them 
from danger." But here the very fact that the stone is 
worshipped and treated as an ancestor shows how deriva- 
tive is the deification — how dependent upon the prior 
association of such stones with the tomb of a forefather 
and its indwelling spirit. Just in the same way we know 
there are countries where a grave is more generally 
marked, not by a stone, but by a wooden stake ; and in 
these countries, as for instance among the Samoyedes of 
Siberia, sticks, not stones, are the most common objects of 
reverence. (Thus, again, stick-worship is found " among 
the Damaras of South Africa, whose ancestors are repre- 
sented at the sacrificial feasts by stakes cut from trees or 
bushes consecrated to them, to which stakes the meat is 
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first offered/') But here» too, we see the clear affiliation 
opon ancestor- worship; and indeed, wherever we find the 
cammon worship of " stocks and stones/' all the analogies 
lead us to believe the stocks and stones either actually 
mark the graves of ancestors or else are accepted as their 
representatives and embodiments. 

The \'ast majority, however, of sacred stones with whose 
histor>' we are well acquainted are indubitably connected 
nith interments, ancient or modem. All the European 
sacred stones are cromlechs, dolmens, trilithons, or men- 
hirs, of which Mr. Angus Smith, a most cautious authority, 
olifkcnes categorically, ** We know for a certainty that 
memorials of burials are the chief object of the first one, 
and of nearly all, the only object apparently.*' So many 
other examples will come out incidentally in the course of 
the sequel that I will not labour the point any further at 
present. Among the most remarkable instances, how- 
e%'er. I cannot refrain from mentioning the great Sardinian 
sacred stones, which so often occur in the neighbourhood 
of the nuraghi. or ancient forts. These consist of tall 
conical monoliths, rough and unhewn in the oldest ex- 
amples, rudely hewn in the later ones, and occasionally 
presenting some distant rcseml)lancc to a human face — the 
firsx rough draft of the future idol. ** Behind the inono- 
l:!h lies the burial-place, ten to fourteen yards long by one 
r»r two in wiilth.*' These burial-places have l>een ex- 
ammed by the .\bl)ate Spano. 

" He was satisfied that several bcMlies hatl been burieil 
:c>gether in the same tornl^. and that these were therefore 
family burial-places. When the clealh of one of the meni- 
l^er* of the tril)e occurrecl. one of the great transverse 
*:ones which covered the l<>nj^ alley built behind the nioniv 
hth was removed, and then replaced until the time came 
for another IkhIv to claim its place in the tomb. The 
m«inolith. called by the Sardinian |>easants pietra dcW 
altarc, or altar-stone. I)ecause they believe it to have l)een 
u*<t\ for human sacrifice, always faces the south or east." 
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Such a surviving tradition as to the human sacrifices, in 
an island so little sophisticated as Sardinia, has almost cer- 
tainly come down to us unbroken from a very early age. 

I have already stated that the idol is probably in many 
cases derived from the gravestone or other sacred stone. 
I believe that in an immense number of cases it is simply 
the original pillar, more or less rudely carved into the 
semblance of a human figure. 

How this comes about we can readily understand if we 
recollect that by a gradual transference of sentiment the 
stone itself is at last identified with the associated spirit. 
Here, once more, is a transitional instance from our Poly- 
nesian storehouse. 

The great god of Bowditch Island " was supposed to be 
embodied in a stone, which was carefully wrapped up with 
fine mats, and never seen by any one but the king " (note 
this characteristic touch of kingly priesthood), " and that 
only once a year, when the decayed mats were stripped 
off and thrown away. In sickness, offerings of fine mats 
were taken and rolled round the sacred stone, and thus it 
got busked up to a prodigious size; but as the idol was 
exposed to the weather out of doors, night and day, the 
mats soon rotted. No one dared to appropriate what had 
been offered to the god, and hence the old mats, as they 
were taken off, were heaped in a place by themselves and 
allowed to rot." 

Now the reasonableness of all this is immediately ap- 
parent if we remember that the stones which stand on 
graves are habitually worshipped, and anointed with oil, 
milk, and blood. It is but a slight further step to regard 
the stone, not only as eating and drinking, but also as 
needing warmth and clothing. As an admirable example 
of the same train of thought, working out the same result 
elsewhere, compare this curious account of a stone idol at 
Inniskea (a rocky islet off the Mayo coast), given by the 
Earl of Roden, as late as 1851, in his Progress of the 
Reformation in Ireland: 
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** In the south island, in the house of a man named 
Monigan* a stone idol, called in the Irish ' Neevougi/ has 
been from time immemorial religiously preserved and wor- 
shipped* This god resembles in appearance a thick roll 
of home-spun flannel, which arises from the custom of 
dedicating a dress of that material to it whenever its aid 
IS sought ; this is sewn on by an old woman, its priestess, 
whose peculiar care it is. Of the early history of this idol 
00 authentic information can be procured, but its power is 
believed to be immense; they pray to it in time of sick- 
ness; it is invoked when a storm is desired to dash some 
hapless ship upon their coast; and, again, the exercise of 
Its power is solicited in calming the angry waves, to admit 
of Ashing or visiting the mainland.** 

Nor is this a solitary instance in modern Europe. " In 
certain mountain districts of Norway,** says Dr. Tylor, 
*' up to the end of the last century, the peasants used to 
preser\'e round stones, washed them every Thursday eve- 
ning smeared them with butter before the fire» 

laid them in the seat of honour on fresh straw, and at cer- 
tain times of the year steeped them in ale, that they might 
tnng luck and comfort to the house.** 

The first transitional step towards the idol proper is 
given in some rude attempt to make the standing stone at 
the grave roughly rescml>le a human flgure. In the later 
Sariiinian examples, two conical lumps, representing the 
breasts, seem to mark that the figure is intended to be 
female— either because a woman is burietl there, or to 
place the spot under the protection of a goddess. From 
this rude l)eginning we get every transitional form, like 
the Hermx and the archaic Apollos, till we arrive at the 
perfect free<lom an<l Inrauty of Hellenic sculpture. Says 
(irote. in s|>eaking of (ircek worship. ** their primitive 
memorial erectc<l to a gcxl did not even pretend to be an 
image. I>ut was often nothing more than a pillar, a board, 
a shapeless stone, or a post [notice the resemblance to or- 
dinary grave-marks] receiving care and decoration from 
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the neighbourhood as well as worship." Dr. Tylor, to 
whose great collection of instances I owe many acknow- 
ledgments, says in comment on this passage, " Such were 
the log that stood for Artemis in Euboea; the stake that 
represented Pallas Athene * sine effigie rudis palus, et 
informe lignum ;' the unwrought stone (A/Oos afyyo^) 
at Hyethos, which * after the ancient manner ' represented 
Heracles; the thirty such stones which the Pharaeans in 
like fashion worshipped for the gods; and that one which 
received such honour in Boeotian festivals as representing 
the Thespian Eros." Such also was the conical pillar of 
Asiatic type which stood instead of an image of the 
Paphian Aphrodite, and the conical stone worshipped in 
Attica under the name of Apollo. A sacred boulder lay 
in front of the temple of the Troezenians, while another 
in Argos bore the significant name of Zeus Kappotas. 
" Among all the Greeks," says Pausanias, " rude stones 
were worshipped before the images of the gods." Among 
the Semites, in like manner, Melcarth was reverenced at 
Tyre under the form of two stone pillars. 

Intermediate forms, in which the stone takes succes- 
sively a face, a head, arms, legs, a shapely and well-moulded 
body, are familiar to all of us in existing remains. The 
well-known figures of Priapus form a good transitional ex- 
ample. " At Tabala, in Arabia," says Professor Robert- 
son Smith, ** a sort of crown was sculptured on the stone 
of al-Lat to mark her head." Indeed, to the last, the 
pillar or monolithic type is constantly suggested in the 
erect attitude and the proportions of the statue among all 
except the highest Hellenic examples. I may add, that 
even in Islam itself, which so sternly forbids images of any 
sort, some traces of such anthropomorphic gravestones 
may still be found. I noticed in the mosque of Mehemet 
Ali at Cairo that the headstones of the Vice-regal family 
were each adorned with a fez and tassel. 

It is worth noting that the obelisk, also, doubtless owes 
its origin to the monolith or standing stone. Whatever 
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frr«h sacredness it may later have obtained from the asso- 
ciatkms of sun-worship, as a solar ray, cannot mask for 
any m-ide anthropological enquirer the fact that it is by 
descent a mere shapeless head-stone, with a new symbolic 
meaning given to it (as so often happens) in a new religion. 
The two ol>elisks which stand so often before Egyptian 
temples are clearly the analogues of the two pillars of 
Melcarth at T>Te. and the sacred pair at Paphos, Hera- 
polis, and Solomon's temple. In the same way, the Indian 
tope and the pyramid are descendants of the cairn, as the 
great stone-built tombs of the Xumidian kings in Algeria 
seem to be more advanced equivalents of the tumulus or 
Tttuml l>arrow. And let me clear the ground here for what 
t« to follow by adding most emphatically that the genesis 
of stone-worship here sketched out precludes the possi- 
liility of phallic worship l)eing in any sense a primitive 
Utrm of it. The standing stone may have been, and 
«irft]htles5 often was, in later stages, identified with a 
phallus ; but if the theor>' here advocated is true, the 
hngam, instead of lying at the rcM>t of the monolith, must 
nece^^rilv l>e a later and derivative form of it. At the 
^ame time, the stone beinp: regarded as the ancestor of the 
familv. it is not unnatural that earlv men should some- 
rime^ carve it into a phallic sha{>c. Having said this. I 
wi!! say no more cm the sul>ject. which has really extremely 
!;!!!e to do with the essentials <if stone worship, save that 
• •n many gravestones of early <lalc a {>halhis marked the 
male sex of the rK*cu|)ant. while l)reasts. or a syml>olical 
•nan^le. or a mandorla. marked the grave of a woman. 

S'imctimes. Iwith forms of go<l. the most |)rimitive and 
the most finishe<l. the rude stone an<l the perfect statue, 
r'«i'*t side bv suie in the same coinmunitv. 

*' In the legendary origin of Jagannath,'* says Sir 
Wtlliam Hunter. " we find the a!M>riginal |>coplc worship- 
ping a blue stone in the depths of the forest. But the 
•>ity at length wearies of primitive jungle offerings, and 
kings for the cooked food of the more civilise<l Arj'ans, 
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upon whose arrival on the scene the rude blue stone 
gives place to a carved image. At the present hour, in 
every hamlet of Orissa, this twofold worship coexists. 
The common people have their shapeless stone or block, 
which they adore with simple rites in the open air; while 
side by side with it stands a temple to one of the Aryan 
gods, with its carved idol and elaborate rites." 

Where many sacred stones exist all round, marking the 
gfraves of the dead, or inhabited by their spirits, it is not 
surprising, once more, that a general feeling of reverence 
towards all stones should begin to arise — ^that the stone 
/ per se, especially if large, odd, or conspicuous, should be 
credited to some extent with indwelling divinity. Nor is 
it astonishing that the idea of men being descended from 
stones should be rife among people who must often, when 
young, have been shown headstones, monoliths, boulders, 
or cromlechs, and been told that the offerings made upon 
them were gifts to their ancestors. They would accept 
the idea as readily as our own children accept the Hebrew 
myth of the creation of Adam, our prime ancestor, from 
" the dust of the ground " — a far less promising material 
than a block of marble or sandstone. In this way, it 
seems to me, we can most readily understand the nume- 
rous stories of men becoming stones, and stones becoming 
men, which are rife among the myths of savage or barba- 
rous peoples. 

Fernandez de Piedrahita says that the Laches " wor- 
shipped every stone as a god, as they said they had all 
been men.'* Arriaga tells us the Peruvians paid honour 
to " very large stones, saying that they were once men." 
In the American Report of the Bureau of Ethnology for 
1880, several stories are told of metamorphosis of men into 
stones from the Iroquois legends. According to Dorman, 
the Oneidas and Dakotahs claim descent from stones, to 
which they ascribe animation. An interesting intermedi- 
ate form, which shows the growth of this idea, is given in 
Arriaga's statement that the Marcayoc, or idol worshipped 
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in Peru as the patron of the village, " is sometimes a stone 
and sometimes a mummy " : in other words, it depended 
opoo circumstances whether they reverenced the body 
kself or the gravestone that covered it. Among the 
Coast Negroes* when a person dies, a stone is taken to a 
certain house — the village valhalla — to represent his 
ghost ; and among the Bulloms, women " make occasional 
sacrifices and offerings of rice to the stones which are 
preserved in memory of the dead/' At Tanna, in the New 
Hebrides, Mr. Gray, a missionary, found '*a piece of 
sacred ground, on which were deposited the stones in 
which they supposed the spirits of their departed relatives 
to reside'*; and Commander Henderson, commenting 
upon a similar case from Vati Island, says these *' were the 
only form of gods the natives possessed, and into them 
they supposed the souls of their departed friends and 
relatives to enter.** Some of them ** had a small piece 
chipped out on one side, by means of which the indwelling 
ghost or spirit was supposed to have ingress or egress." 
Of a third sort, nidely fashioned by hand. Captain Hender- 
son says acutely, ** these, it seenie<l to me, were the begin- 
nings of a graven image — a common stone, sacred as the 
dmelling-place of an ancestral ghost." * 

ClasMcal and IIet>rcw literature are full of examples of 
!^T:ch Mf>ncs, l)elieve(l to have l)een once human. Niobe 
and IjfA's wife are instances that will at once occur to 
c\er>' reader. In Ikrotia. Pausanias tells us. people be- 
lieved Alkmene. the mother of Ileraklcs. was changed 
into a stone. Perseus and the (lorgon's head is another 
r&ample, paralleled by the Dreton idea that their great 
*tone circles were people, who. in the modern Christian- 
ised version of the story, were turned into stone for danc- 
ing ijti a Sunday. (Alxnit this Christ ianisation I shall 
have a word to sav further on: meanwhile. ol)serve the 
umilar name of the Giant's Dance given to the great 

• I owe ikit aod Mvcral other rcfcrcncct 10 Mr. Spcocer't Appendix. 
M I 4o toMC of My previuttftly cited catet to Mr. Lang or Dr. Tylor. 
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Stonehenge of Ireland.) In the same way there is a 
Standing Rock on the upper Missouri which parallels the 
story of Niobe — it was once a woman, who became petri- 
fied with grief when her husband took a second wife. 
Some Samoan gods (or ancestral ghosts) " were changed 
into stones," says Mr. Turner, " and now stand up in a 
rocky part of the lagoon on the north side of Upolu." 

On the other hand, if men become stones, stones also 
become men, or at least give birth to men. We get a good 
instance of this in the legend of Deucalion. Again, by the 
roadside, near the city of the Panopoeans, lay the stones 
out of which Prometheus made men. Manke, the first 
man in Mitchell Island, came out of a stone. The in- 
habitants of the New Hebrides say that " the human race 
sprang from stones and the earth." On Francis Island, 
says Mr. Turner, " close by the temple there was a seven- 
feet-long beach sandstone slab erected, before which offer- 
ings were laid as the people united for prayer " ; and the 
natives here told him that one of their gods had made 
stones become men. *' In Melanesia," says Mr. Lang, 
" matters are so mixed that it is not easy to decide 
whether a worshipful stone is the dwelling of a dead man's 
soul, or is of spiritual merit in itself, or whether the stone 
is the spirit's outward part or organ." And, indeed, a sort 
of general confusion between the stone, the ghost, the 
ancestor, and the god, at last pervades the mind of the 
stone-worshipper everywhere. " The curious anthro- 
pomorphic idea of stones being husbands and wives, and 
even having children," as Dr. Tylor calls it — ^an idea 
familiar to the Fijians as to the Peruvians and Lapps — ^is 
surely explicable at once by the existence of headstones 
either to men or women, and the confusion between the 
mark and the ghost it commemorates. 

An interesting side-point in this gradual mixing up of 
the ghost and the stone, the god and the image, is shown 
in a gradual change of detail as to the mode of making 
offerings at the tomb or shrine. On the great trilithon in 
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Tonga, Miss Gordon-Cumming tells us, a bowl of kava 
was placed on a horizontal stone. Here it must have been 
ntpposcd that the ghost itself issued forth (perhaps by 
night) to drink it, as the serpent which represented the 
spirit of Anchises glided from the tomb to lick up the 
offerings presented by iCneas. Gradually, however, as 
the stone and the ghost get more closely connected in idea 
the offering is made to the monument itself; though in 
the earlier stages the convenience of using the flat altar- 
stone (wherever such exists) as a place of sacrifice for vic- 
tims probably masks the transition even to the worship- 
pers themselves. Dr. Wise saw in the Himalayas a 
group of stones ** erected to the memory of the petty 
Rajahs of Kolam," where '* some fifty or sixty unfortunate 
vomen sacrificed themselves." The blood, in particular, 
is offered up to the ghost ; and ** the cup-hollows which 
have been found in menhirs and dolmens," says Captain 
Cornier, '* are the indications of the libations, often of hu- 
man blood, once poured on these stones by heathen wor- 
shippers." " Cups are often found." says a good Scotch 
ol>ser\-er, " on stones connected with the monuments of 
the dead, such as on the covering stones of kistvaens, par- 
ticularly those of the short or rarest form ; on the flat 
stones of cromlechs; and on stones of chambered graves." 
iJn the top of the caini at Glen Urquhart. on Loch Ness, 
ts an otilon^; mass of slate-stone, obviously sepulchral, and 
marked with very numerous cups. When the stones are 
upn^^ht the notion of ofTcrinp the blood to the upper part, 
which represents the face or mouth, l>ecomes very natural, 
and forms a distinct step in the process of anthropomor- 
phi«ation of the headstone into the idol. 

We get two stages of this evolution side by side in the 
tmo deities of the Samoyc<l travellinj^ ark-sledge, " one 
with a stone heatl. the other a mere l)lack stone, both 
dressed in green rol>es with red lap|)ets, and l)oth smeared 
with sacrificial blood." In the Indian groups of standing 
stones, representing the Five Pandavas, " it is a usual 
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practice," says Dr. Tylor, " to daub each stone with red 
paint, forming, as it were, a great blood-spot where the 
face would be if it were a shaped idol." Mr. Spencer, I 
think, hits the key-note of this practice in an instructive 
passage. ** A Dakotah," he says, " before praying to a 
stone for succour paints it with some red pig^ment, such as 
red ochre. Now, when we read that along with offerings 
of milk, honey, fruit, flour, etc., the Bodo and Dhim41s 
offer ' red lead or cochineal,' we may suspect that these 
three colouring matters, having red as their common cha- 
racter, are substitutes for blood. The supposed resident 
ghost was at first propitiated by anointing the stone vnth 
human blood; and then, in default of this, red pig^ment 
was used, ghosts and gods being supposed by primitive 
men to be easily deceived by shams." It is possible, too, 
that with the process of idealisation and spiritualisation it 
might be supposed a substitute would please the gods 
equally well, or that redness generally was the equivalent 
of blood, in the same way as the Chinese bum paper 
money and utensils to set free their ghosts for the use of 
ancestral spirits. 

In any case, it is interesting to note that the faces of 
many Hindu gods are habitually painted red. And that 
this is the survival of the same ancient custom we see in 
the case of Shashti, protectress of children, whose proper 
representative is " a rough stone as big as a man's head, 
smeared with red paint, and set at the foot of the sacred 
vata-tree." Like customs survived in Greece down to the 
classical period. " The faces of the ancient gilded Dionysi 
at Corinth," says Mr. Lang, quoting Pausanias, "were 
smudged all over with cinnabar, like fetish-stones in India 
or Africa." In early South Italy, too, the Priapus-Hermes, 
who protected the fields, had his face similarly " daubed 
with minium." Is it possible to dissever these facts from 
the cannibal banquets of the Aztec gods, where the images 
had lumps of palpitating human flesh thrust into their 
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lips, and where their faces were smeared with the warm 
blood of the helpless victims ? 

Only in one instance, however, have I been able to trace 
tbe custom of painting with red directly back to cannibal- 
tsn, and that is among the man-eaters of the New 
Hebrides, where, when a man died, and his body was laid 
oat in a piece of thick native cloth, " the face was kept 
exposed and painted red/' I believe with this practice 
mtisi ultimately be correlated the red-painted faces of the 
Corinthian Dionysi. 

Another point of considerable interest and importance in 
tbe evolution of stone worship is connected with the migra- 
tion of sacred stones. When the Israelites left Egypt, ac- 
cording to the narrative in Exodus, they carried the bones 
of Joseph with them. When Rachel left her father's tent 
the stole the family teraphim to accompany her on her 
wanderings. When MntdiS flew from burning Troy, he 
bore away to his ships his countr)''s gods, his Lares and 
Penates. All of these tales, no doubt, are equally unhis- 
torical, but they represent what, to the people who framed 
the legends, seemed perfectly natural and probable con- 
duct. Just in the same way, when stone-worshippers 
migrate from one country to another, they arc likely to 
carrv with them their sacred stones, or at least the most 
portal>le or holiest of the numt>er. 

Here is a ver)- gfMKi illustrative case, once more from 
that most valuable storehouse. Turner's Safmfa. The 
Fijian i^ckIs aiul go<ldesse5 we saw. according to Tylor, 
" had their alnxles or shrines in black stones like smooth 
round millstones, and there received their offerings of 
UffMl/* But on a certain Samoan island, savs Mr. Turner, 
"In a district sai<l to have been early populate<l by 
%e!tlers fn^m Fiji, a numl)er of fancy Fijian stones were 
ke{>t in a temple, and worshi(){>ed in time of war. The 
pnesf. in consulting them, built them up in the form of a 
wall, and then watched to see how they fell. If they fell 
to the westward, it was a sign that the enemy there was to 
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be driven ; but if they fell to eastward, that was a warning 
of defeat, and delay in making an attack was ordered 
accordingly." 

I canot find room here for many detailed instances of 
similar migrations; but there are two examples in Britain 
so exceedingly interesting that even in so hasty a notice I 
cannot pass them by without a brief mention. The inner 
or smaller stones at Stonehenge are known to be of remote 
origin, belonging to rocks not found nearer Salisbury 
Plain than Cumberland in one direction or Belgium in the 
other. They are surrounded by a group of much larger 
stones, arranged as trilithons, but carved out of the com- 
mon sarsen blocks distributed over the neighbouring 
country. I have tried to show elsewhere that these 
smaller igneous rocks, untouched by the tool,* were the 
ancient sacred stones of an immig^nt tribe that came into 
Britain from the Continent, probably over a broad land- 
belt which then existed where the Straits of Dover now 
flow; and that the strangers on their arrival in Britain 
erected these their ancestral gods on the Plain of Ames- 
bury, and further contributed to their importance and 
appearance by surrounding them with a circle of the 
biggest and most imposing grey-wethers that the new 
country in which they had settled could easily afford. 

The other case is that of the Scone stone. This sacred 
block, according to the accredited legend, was originally 
the ancestral god of the Irish Scots, on whose royal 
tumulus at Tara it once stood. It was carried by them to 
Argyllshire on their first invasion, and placed in a cranny 
of the wall (say modern versions) at Dunstaffnage Castle. 
When the Scotch kings removed to Scone, Kenneth II. 
took the stone to his new lowland residence. Thence 



* So Moses in the legend commanded the children of Israel to build 
" an altar of whole stones, over which no man hath lift up any iron** ; 
and so of the boulders composing the altar on Mount Ebal it was said, 
'* Thou shalt not lift up any iron tool upon them." The conserTatism 
of religion kept up the archaic fashion for sacred purposes. 
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Edward I. carried it off to England, where it has ever since 
remained in Westminster Abbey, as part of the chair in 
which the sovereigns of Britain sit at their coronation. 
The immense significance of these facts or tales will be 
seen more clearly when we come to consider the analogies 
of the Hebrew ark. Meanwhile, it may help to explain 
the coronation usage, and the legend that wherever the 
Stone of Destiny is found " the Scots in place must reign," 
if I add a couple of analogous cases from the history of the 
same mixed Celtic race. According to Dr. O'Donovan, 
the inauguration stone of the O'Donnells stood on a 
tumulus in the midst of a large plain; and on this sacred 
stone, called the Flagstone of the Kings, the elected chief 
stood to receive the white wand or sceptre of kingship. 
A cylindrical obelisk, used for the same purpose, stands 
to this day, according to Dr. Petrie, in the Rath-na-Riogh. 
So, too, M'Donald was crowned King of the Isles, stand- 
ing on a sacred stone, with an impression on top to receive 
his feet. He based himself, as it were, upon the gods his 
ancestors. The Tara stone even cried aloud. Professor 
Rhys tells us, when the true king placed his feet above it. 
The coronation stone exists in other countries ; for 
example, in Hebrew history, or half-history, we learn 
that when Abimelech was made king it was " by the 
plain of the pillar that was in Shechem"; and when 
Jehoash was anointed by Jehoiada, " the king stood by a 
pillar, as the manner was." In front of the church of 
Sant' Ambrogio at Milan stands the stone pillar at which 
the Lombard kings and German emperors took the 
coronation oath,- under the ancient lime-trees which over- 
shadow the piazza. 

Now, it is quite true that Mr. Skene, the best authority 
on Celtic Scotland, rejects this story of the Stone of 
Destiny in most parts as legendary: he believes the Scone 
stone to have been merely the sacred coronation-block of 
the Pictish Kings at Scone, and never to have come from 
Ireland at all. Professor Ramsay thinks it is a piece of 
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red sandstone broken off the rock of that district of Scot- 
land. Even Professor Rhys (who gives a most interesting 
account of the Tara Stone) seems to have doubts as to the 
migration. But, true or not, the story will amply serve 
my purpose here; for I use it only to illustrate the equally 
dubious wanderings of a Hebrew sacred stone, at which 
we will arrive in due time; and one legend is surely always 
the best possible parallel of another. 

In the course of ages, as religions develop, and espe- 
cially as a few great gods grow to overshadow the minor 
ancestral Lares and spirits, it often comes about that 
sacred stones of the older faith have a new religious sig- 
nificance given them in the later system. Thus wc have 
seen the Argives worshipped their old sacred stone under 
the name of Zeus Kappotas ; the Thespians identified 
theirs with the later Hellenic Eros; and the Megarians 
considered a third as the representative of Phoebus. The 
original local sacred stone of Delos has been found on the 
spot where it originally stood, beneath the feet of the 
statue of the Delian Apollo. And this, I am glad to see, 
is Mr. Andrew Lang's view also; for he remarks of the 
Greek unwrought stones, " They were blocks which bore 
the names of gods, Hera, or Apollo, names perhaps given, 
as De Brosses says, to the old fetishistic objects of wor- 
ship, after the anthropomorphic gods entered [I should 
say, were developed in] Hellas." So, too, in India, the 
local sacred stones have been identified with the deities of 
the Hindu pantheon; Mr. Hislop remarks that in every 
part of the Deccan (where Hinduism is of comparatively 
late introduction) four or five stones may often be seen 
in the ryot's field, placed in a row and daubed with red 
paint, which the peasants call the Five Pandavas ; but, 
says Dr. Tylor, " he reasonably takes these Hindu names 
to have superseded more ancient appellations." Islam, in 
like manner, has adopted the Kaaba, the great black stone 
of the Holy Place at Mecca; and the Egyptian religion 
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a new meaning to the pillar or monolith, by shaping 
aft an obelisk to represent a ray of the rising sun-god. 
ScMoetimes the sanctity of the antique stones was se- 
in the later faith by connecting them with some 
kfcnd Of episode of the orthodox religion. Thus the 
aocient sacred stone kept at Delphi — no doubt the original 
oracle of that great shrine, as the rude Delian block was 
tbe precursor of the Delian Apollo— was explained with 
ice to the later Hellenic belief by the myth that it 
the stone which Kronos swallowed in mistake for 
Zeus: an explanation doubtless due to the fact that this 
boalder was kept, like Monigan's Irish idol and the 
god, wrapped up in flannel ; and in the myth» 
deceived Kronos by oflfering him, instead of Zeus, 
m stone wrapped in swaddling-bands. There is here in- 
deed food for much reflection. The sacred stone of the 
Tranentans, in like manner, lay in front of the temple; but 
k was Hellenised, so to speak, by the story that on it tbe 
Trooenian elders sat when they purified Orestes from the 
onirder of his mother. 

In modem Europe, as everybody knows, a similar Chris- 
tsantsation of holy wells, holy stones, and holy places has 
been managed by connecting them with legends of saints, 
or by the still simpler device of marking a cross upon them. 
The cross has a threefold value: in the first place, it drives 
amay from their accustomed haunts the ancient go<ls or 
spirits, always envisaged in early Christian and medieval 
thought as devils or demons; in the second place, it asserts 
the supremacy of the new faith; and in the third place, by 
conferring a fresh sanctity upon the old holy place or ol>- 
iect. If mduces the jKrople to worship, the cross by the mere 
habit of resorting to the shrine at which their ancestors so 
k>ng worshipped. (fregor)''s well-known advice to St. 
Augustine on this matter is but a single example of what 
went ofi over all Christen<lom. In many cases, crosses in 
Britain are still found firmly fixed in old sacred stones, 
ttMsallv recognisable by their unwrought condition. The 
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finest example in Europe is probably the gigantic mono- 
lith of Plumen in Brittany, topped by an insignificant little 
cross, and still resorted to by the peasants (especially the 
childless) as a great place of worship. The prehistoric 
monuments of Narvia in the Isle of Man have been Chris- 
tianised by having crosses deeply incised upon them. 
Other cases, like the Black Stones of lona, which gave 
sanctity to that Holy Isle long before the time of Columba, 
will doubtless occur at once to every reader. With many 
of the Scotch sculptured stones, it is difficult to decide 
whether they were originally erected as crosses, or are 
prehistoric monuments externally Christianised. 

I have thus endeavoured briefly to suggest the ultimate 

V derivation of all sacred stones from sepulchral monuments, 
and to point out the very large part which they bear in the 
essential of religion — ^that is to say, worship — everywhere. 
There is, however, one particular application to which' I 
wish to call special attention, because of its peculiar inter- 
est as regards the origin of the monotheistic god of 
Judaism and Christianity. Hitherto in this chapter, I have 
intentionally made but very few allusions to the faith and 
the sacred stones of the Hebrews, because I wished first to 
give a general view of the whole ramifications and modifi- 
cations of stone-worship before coming down to the par- 
ticular instance in whith we modem Europeans are most 
deeply interested. I will now, however, give a brief sum- 
mar)' of what seems to me most suggestive and important 
in the early Semitic stone-cult. These results are no doubt 
already familiar in outline to most cultivated readers, but 
it is possible they may appear in a somewhat new light 
when regarded in connexion with the general history of 
stone-worship as here elucidatd. 

That the Semites, as well as other early nations, were 

' stone-worshippers we know from a great number of posi- 
tive instances. The stone pillars of Baal and the wooden 
Ashera cones were the chief objects of adoration in the 
Phoenician religion. The Stone of Bethel was apparently 
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a menhir: the cairn of Mizpeh was doubtless a sepulchral 
monument. The Israelites under Joshua, we are told» 
built a Gilgal of twelve standing stones ; and other in- 
stances in the early traditions of the Hebrews will be 
noticed in their proper place later on. Similarly, among 
the Arabs of the time of Mohammed, two of the chief 
deities were Manah and Lat, the one a rock, the other a 
sacred stone or stone idol: and the Kaaba itself, the great 
black stone of local worship, even the Prophet was com- 
pelled to recognise and Islamise by adopting it bodily into 
his monotheistic religion. 

The stone worship of the Semites at large, though com- 
paratively neglected by Professor Rolxertson Smith, must 
have played a large part in the religion of that race, from ^ 
mhich the Hebrews were a special offshoot. ** In Arabia," ^ 
says Professor Smith, ** where sacrifice by fire was almost \ 
unknown, we find no proper altar, but in its place a rude | 
pillar or heap of stones, beside which the victim is slain, ' 
the blood l>eing poured out over the stone or at its base.*' 
To the great orientalist, it is true, the sacred stone or altar, 
hke the sacred tree and the sacred fountain, are nothing 
more than "common symbols at sanctuaries"; he thinks 
*/i them not as gcxis l>ut merely as represent.itives of the -^ 
gcid. arbitrarily chosen. After the evidence I have already 
adduced, however: I think it will be seen that this |M>sition 
\s aho^ether^ untenal)le; in<lccd. Dr. Smith himself uses 
many phrases in this connexion which cnal)les us to see 
the tnie state of the case far more clearlv than he himself 

m 

did. "The sacred stones (of tlie Aral)sl. wliich are al- 
readv mentione<l bv Herodotus, are calle<I ansah, i.e., 
it'ines *et up. pillars. We also Uxu\ the name gluiriy. 
• !»l«jrMl-l»e<lau!>ed.* with reference to the ritual just de- 
vnl*e«l (<»f siicrifice at the fwsh or sacre<l pillar). The 
meaning of this ritual will iMTcupy us later: meantime the 
thing to \tc noted is that the altar is only a mollification 
c»f the nosh, and that the rude .\rahian usaj^e is the primi- 
ti>e t\\t€ <nit of which all the elaborate altar ceremonies of 
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the more cultivated Semites grew. Whatever else was 
done in connexion with a sacrifice, the primitive rite of 
sprinkling or dashing the blood against the altar, or allow- 
ing it to flow down on the ground at its base, was hardly 
ever omitted; and this practice was not peculiar to the 
Semites, but was equally the rule with the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, and indeed with the ancient nations generally." 

" It is certain," says Professor Smith again, " that the 
original altar among the Northern Semites, as well as 
among the Arabs, was a great stone or cairn, at which the 
blood of the victim was shed." There is no difference, he 
declares, between the Hebrew altar and the Arabian stand- 
ing stone. " Monolithic pillars or cairns of stone are fre- 
quently mentioned in the more ancient parts of the Old 
Testament as standing at Sanctuaries, generally in connex- 
ion with a sacred legend about the occasion on which 
they were set up by some famous patriarch or hero. In 
the biblical story, they usually appear as mere memorial 
structures without any definite ritual significance; but the 
pentateuchal law looks on the use of sacred pillars as 
idolatrous. This is the best evidence that such pillars held 
' an important place among the appurtenances of Canaanite 
temples ; and as Hosea speaks of the pillar as an indis- 
pensable feature in the sanctuaries of Northern Israel in his 
time, we may be sure that by the mass of the Hebrews the 
pillars of Shechem, Bethel, Gilgal, and other shrines were 
looked upon, not as mere memorials of historical events, 
but as necessary parts of the ritual apparatus of a place of 
worship. . . . From these evidences, and especially from 
fthe fact that libations of the same kind are applied to 
{ both, it seems clear that the altar is a differentiated form of 
I the primitive rude stone pillar. But the sacred stone is 
' more than an altar, for in Hebrew and Canaanite sanctu- 
aries the altar, in its developed form as a table or hearth, 
does not supersede the pillar; the two are found side by 
side at the same sanctuary, the altar as a piece of sacrificial 
apparatus, and the pillar as a visible symbol or embodiment 
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of the presence of the deity, which in process of time 
comes to be fashioned and carved in various ways, till ulti- 
nately it becomes a statue or anthropomorphic idol of 
stone, just as the sacred tree or post was ultimately de- 
veloped into an image of wood." 

In spite of much obvious groping in the dark in this 
and other passages of the Religion of the Semites, it is clear 
that the learned professor recognised at least one central 
fact — " the sacred stone at Semitic sanctuaries was from 
the first an object of worship, a sort of rude idol in which 
the divinity was somehow supposed to be present.'* 
Again, he notes that '* Jacob's pillar is more than a mere 
lan<Imark, for it is anointed, just as idols were in an- 
tiquity, and the pillar itself, not the spot on which it stood, 
is called * the house of (jo<I/ as if the deity were conceived 
actually to dwell in the stone, or manifest himself therein 
to his worshippers. And this is the conception which ap- 
pears to have been associated with sacred stones every- 
where. When the Aral> <laubed bloo<l on the ttosb, his 
oliject was to bring the offering into direct contact with 
the deity; and in like manner the practice of stroking the 
sacred stone with the hand is identical with the practice 
of touching or stroking the garments or l>card of a man in 
acts of supplication l>cforc him.*' Klsewherc he says: " So 
far as evidence from tra<lition and ritual gcH's. we can only 
thmk of the sacred stone as consecrated by the actual 
presence of the gcxllicad. so that whatever touched it was 
brought into immediate contact with the deity." .And he 
<|uotes a line from an .\ral> (K>et in which the Arabian gcxls 
are expressly descril)ed as ** g<Mls of stone." 

It is thus clear that sacred stones were common ol>- 
jects ni worship with the Semites in general, and also with 
the Hebrew people in particular. I»ut after the exclusive 
wrtrship of Jahweh. the local Jewish );o<l. had grown 
obligatory among the Jews, it l>ecame the policy of the 
** Jehovist ** priests to Jehovisc an<l to consecrate the 
sacred stones of Palestine by bringing them into connex- 
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ion with the Jehovistic legend and the tales of the Patri- 
archs. Thus Professor Cheyne comments as follows upon 
the passage in Isaiah where the prophet mocks the par- 
tizan of the old polytheistic creed as a stone-worshipper — 
" Among the smooth stones of the valley is thy portion: 
They, they are thy lot : Even to them hast thou poured a 
drink offering: Thou hast offered a meat offering: 

" The large smooth stones referred to above were the 
fetishes of the primitive Semitic races, and anointed with oil, 
according to a widely spread custom. It was such a stone 
which Jacob took for a pillow, and afterwards consecrated 
by pouring oil upon it. The early Semites and reaction- 
ary idolatrous Israelites called such stones Bethels. . . . 
i.e., houses of El (the early Semitic word for God)*. . . . 
In spite of the efforts of the * Jehovist ' who desired to 
convert these ancient fetishes into memorials of patriarchal 
history, the old heathenish use of them seems to have con- 
tinued especially in secluded places." 

Besides the case of the stone at Bethel, there is the later 
one (in our narrative) when Jacob and Laban made a cove- 
nant, " and Jacob took a stone, and set it up for a pillar. 
And Jacob said unto his brethren, Gather stones ; and 
they took stones and made an heap : and they did 
eat there upon the heap." So, once more, at Shalem, 
he erects an altar called El-Elohe-Israel ; he sets a 
pillar upon the grave of Rachel, and another at the place 
at Luz where God appeared to him. Of like import is 
the story of the twelve stones which the twelve men take 
out of Jordan to commemorate the passage of the tribes. 
All are clearly attempts to Jehovise these early sacred 
stones or local gods by connecting them with incidents 
in the Jehovistic version of the ancient Hebrew legends. 

That such stones, however, were worshipped as deities in 
early times, before the cult of Jahweh had become an ex- 
clusive one among his devotees, is evident from the Jeho- 

♦Say rather, " for a god." 
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vistk nairative itself, which has not wholly succeeded in 
blotting out all traces of earlier religion. Samuel judged 
Israel every year at Bethel, the place of Jacob's sacred pil- 
lar: at Gilgal, the place where Joshua's twelve stones 
were set up; and at Mizpeh, where stood the cairn sur- 
mounted by the pillar of Laban's covenant. In other 
words, these were the sanctuaries of the chief ancient gods 
of Israel. Samuel himself *' took a stone and set it be- 
tween Mizpeh and Shem "; and its very name, El>en-ezer, 
''the stone of help," shows that it was originally wor- 
shipped before proceeding on warlike expeditions, 
though the Jehovistic gloss, " saying, Hitherto the Lord 
hath helped us,'* does its best, of course, to obscure the real 
meaning. So at Peran, in New Guinea, Mr. Chalmers saw 
** a large peculiarly-shaped stone," by name Ravai, con- 
sidered vcr>' sacred. Sacrifices are made to it, and it is 
more particularly addressed in times of fighting. ** Before 
setting forth, offerings are presented, with food," and the 
stone is entreated to precede the warriors into battle. 
\\ herever a stone has a name, it is almost certainly of 
mortuar)' origin. it was to the stonc-circlc of Gilj^al, 
once more, that Samuel directed Saul to go. saying, ** I 
uiil come down unto thee, to offer l)urnt-offerings, and to 
sAcnticc .sacrifices c>f iKrace-offerings." it was at the cairn 
of Mizpeh that Saul was chosen king; and after the victory 
over the Ammonites. Saul went once more to the great 
Stonehenge at (iilgal to "renew the kinj^«I<MTi," and 
" there they made Saul k'u\^ l»eforc Jahwch in (iilgal; and 
there they sacrificed sacrifices of jHracc-olfcrings before 
Jahweh." This passage is a very instructive and im- 
p(*nant one, l»ecause here we see that in the opinion of the 
u Titer at least Jalnveh was then floniiciled at (iilgal, amid 
the other sacred stones of that holv circle. 

c observe, however, that when Saul wa^ <lirecte<I to go 
to fin<i his father's asses, he was sent first to Rachel's pillar 
at Telzah. an<l then to the plain of Talx>r, where he was to 
meet "three men going up to (i<M| [not to Jahweh] at 



BcdacL" eriiertiTr to SKziSce. " ooe carryii^ three kids, 
aod az^xbcr aizyiikg three loaves ot brad, and anodicr 
arrriz^ a bcjctie oc wise" These and manv other like 
TXS33onsjs oc scooe^vorship lie thkkhr scattered through 
ltIt l:*>3«3 oc the Hebrew Scnptarcs, sometkoes 
d. azxi socaedcxs cloaked under a thin veil of 



On the other hand, at the present day, the Palestine ex- 
phxarkx: has shovn thai co rtide stone monaments exist 
m PalestiDe proper, tkocgfa east of the Jordan they are 
coms»xi re all parts of the coontry. How, then« are we to 
explazn tbexr dbappearance ? Major Conder thinks that 
when pore Jebovisni nnaEv triumphed under Hezekiah 
and Josiah. the Jehovists destroyed all these ** idolatrous " 
stones throughout the Jewish dominions, in accordance 
with the injunctions in the Book ot Deuteronomy to de* 
mohsh the religious emblems ot the Canaanites. Jahweh, 
the god ot the Hebrews, was a jealous God, and he would 
tolerate no alien sacred stones within his own jurisdic- 
tion. 

And who or what was this Jahweh himself, this local and 
- ethnic g^od of the Israelites, who would suffer no other god 
or sacred monolith to live near him ? 

I will not lay stress upon the point that when Joshua 
was d\-ing, according to the legend, he ** took a great 
stone " and set it up by an oak that was by the sanctuary 
of Jahweh, saying that it had heard all the words of 
lahweh. That document is too doubtful in terras to afford 
us much authority. But I will merely point out that at 
the time when we first seem to catch clear historic 
' ghmpses of true Jahweh worship, we find Jahweh, whoever 
or whatever that mystic object might have been, located 
with his ark at the Twelve Stones at Gilgal. It is quite 
clear that in •• the camp at Gilgal," as the later compilers 
believed, Jahweh, god of Israel, who had brought his 
people up out of Eg>T)t, remained till the conquest of the 
land was completed. But after the end of the conquest, 
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IIk tent in which he dwelt was removed to Shiloh ; and that 
Jabweh went with it is clear from the fact that Joshua cast 
lou for the land there *' before Jahweh, our God" He 
was there still when Hannah and her husband went up to 
Shiloh to sacrifice unto Jahweh; and when Samuel min- 
istered unto Jahweh before Eli the priest. That Jahweh 
made a long stay at Shiloh is, therefore, it would seem, a 
true old tradition — a tradition of the age just before the 
historical beginnings of the Hebrew annals. 

But Jahweh was an object of portable size, for, omitting 
for the present the descriptions in the Pentateuch, which 
seem likely to be of late date, and not too trustworthy, A 
through their strenuous Jehovistic editing, he was carried 
from Shiloh in his ark to the front during the great battle 
with the Philistines at Ebenezer ; and the Philistines 
were afraid, for they said, ** A god is come into the camp." 
But when the Philistines captured the ark, the rival god, 
Dai^n, fell down and broke in pieces — so Hebrew legend 
declared — liefore the face of Jahweh. After the Philistines 
restored the sacred object, it rested for a time at Kirjath- 
jeanm. till David, on the capture of Jerusalem from the 
JebuMtes. went <lown to that place to bring up from thence 
the ark of the go<I; and as it went, on a new cart, they 
" playeii l>eforc Jahweh on all manner of instruments," 
and David himself " danced before Jahweh." Jahweh 
was then placed in the tent or tal>ernacle that David had 
prcpare«l for him. till Solomon built the first temple, ** the 
h<#u«e of Jahweh/* and Jahweh*s ark was set up in it, *' in 
the oracle <*f the house, the most holy place, even under 
the wings of the chenibim." Just so Mr. Chalmers tells us 
that when he was at Peran, in New Guinea, the peculiarly- 
shaped holy stone. Kavai, and the two wooden idols, Epe 
and Kivava. " made long ago and considered vcr>' sacred," 
were fr>r the moment ** IcKated in an old house, until all 
the arrangements necessary for their removal to the splen- 
did new dubu prepared for them are complete<l.*' And 
Vi. tfM). at the op|K>site end of the scale of civilisation, as 
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Mr. Lang puts it, " the fetish-stones of Greece were those 
which occupied the holy of holies of the most ancient 
temples, the mysterious fanes within dark cedar or cypress 
groves, to which men were hardly admitted." 

That Jahweh himself, in the most ancient traditions of 
the race, was similarly concealed within his chest or ark in 
the holy of holies, is evident, I think, to any attentive 
reader. It is true, the later Jehovistic glosses of Exodus 
and Deuteronomy, composed after the Jehovistic worship 
had become purified and spiritualised, do their best to 
darken the comprehension of this matter by making the 
presence of Jahweh seem always incorporeal; and even in 
the earlier traditions, the phrase " the ark of the covenant 
of Jahweh " is often substituted for the simpler and older 
one, " the ark of Jahweh." But through all the disfigure- 
ments with which the priestly scribes of the age of Josiah 
and the sacerdotalists of the return from the captivity 
have overlaid the primitive story, we can still see clearly in 
many places that Jahweh himself was at first personally 
present in the ark that covered him. And though the 
scribes (evidently ashamed of the early worship they had 
outlived) protest somewhat vehemently more than once, 
" There was nothing in the ark save the two tables of stone 
which Moses put there at Horeb, when Jahweh made a 
covenant with the children of Israel, when they came out 
of the land of Egypt," yet this much at least even they 
admit — that the object or objects concealed in the ark con- 
sisted of a sculptured stone or stones; and that to dance or 
sing before this stone or these stones was equivalent to 
dancing or singing before the face of Jahweh. 

The question whether the mysterious body concealed in 
the ark was or was not a lingam or other phallic object I 
purposely omit to discuss here, as not cognate to our 
present enquiry. It is sufficient to insist that from the 
evidence before us, first, it was Jahweh himself, and 
second, it was an object made of stone. Further than that 
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*cwerc curious to enquire, and I for one do not desire to 
prjr into the mysteries. 

Not to push the argument too far, then, we may say this 
much is fairly certain. The children of Israel in early 
times carried al>out with them a tribal god, Jahweh, whose 
presence in their midst was intimately connected with a 
certain ark or chest, containing a stone object or objects. \ 
This chest was readily portable, and could be carried to 
the front in case of warfare. 'i1icv did not know the 
origin of the object in the ark with certainty, but they re- 
garded it emphatically as "Jahweh their god, which led 
them out of the land of Egypt." Even after its true 
nature had l)een spiritualised away into a great national 
deity, the most unlimited and incorporeal the world has 
ever known (as we get him in the best and purest work of 
the prophets), the imagery of later times constantly re- 
turns to the old idea of a stone pillar or menhir. In the 
cml>ellished account of the exodus from Egypt, Jahweh 
goes t>efore the Israelites as a pillar or monolith of cloud 
by day and of fire by night. According to Levitical law 
his altar must be built of unhewn stone. '* for if thou lift up 
thy tfM>l upon it thou hast polluted it.*' It is as a Kock 
that the prophets often figuratively describe Jahweh, 
uMng the half-forgotten language of an earlier day to 
clothe their f)wn sublimer and more purified conceptions. 
It i«k to the MiKk of Israel — the sacred stone of the tribe — 
that thcv lo4ik for succour. Nav, even when Josiah ac- 
crptcd the forged roll of the law and promised to abide by 
i!. " The king st(K)d by a pillar (a menhir) and made a 
co%rnant l»eforc Jahweh." Even to the la*it we .sec in 
\ague glimpHc** the real orij^inal natiirc of the worship of 
that jeaUnift god who caused Da^^on t<» Itrcak in pieces 
fiefore him. and would allow no other sacred stones to re- 
mam undemolished within his tribal iMiundaries. 

I do nM *ee. therefore, how we can easily avoid the 
obvious inference that Jahweh, the god of the Hebrews, 
who later t)ecame sublimated and etherealised into the 
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God of Christianity, was in his origfin nothing more nor 
less than the ancestral sacred stone of the people of Israel, 
however sculptured, and perhaps, in the very last resort of 
all, the unhewn monumental pillar of some early Semitic 
sheikh or chieftain. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



SACRED STAKES. 



Milton speaks in a famous sonnet of the time "' when 
all our fathers worshipped stocks and stones.'* That fa- 
flulsar and briefly contemptuous phrase of the Puritan 
poet does really cover the vast majority of objects of 
worship for the human race at all times and in all places. 
We have examined the stones ; the stocks must now come 
in for their fair share of attention. They need not» 
however, delay us quite so long as their sister deities, both 
b ec aus e they are on the whole less important in them- 
selveSt and because their development from grave-marks 
into gods and idols is almost absolutely parallel to that 
which we have already followed out in detail in the case 
of the standing stone or megalithic monument. 

Stakes or wooden posts are often used all the world 
over as marks of an interment. Like other grave-marks, 
they also share naturally in the honours paid to the ghost 
or nascent god. But they are less important as elements 
m the growth of religion than standing stones for two 
distinct reasons. In the first place, a stake or post most 
often marks the interment of a |>erson of little social con- 
sideratirm ; chiefs and great men have usually stone 
nKmuments erected in their honour ; the commonalty 
have to t>e satisfied with wooden marks, as one may ob- 
serve to this day at Fere Lachaise, or any other great 
Christian cemeter>'. In the second place, the stone monu- 
ment 1% far more lasting and permanent than the wooden 
one. Each of these points counts for something. For it 
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is chiefs and great men whose ghosts most often grow into 
gods ; and it is the oldest ghosts, the oldest gods, the old- 
est monuments that are always the most sacred. For both 
these reasons, then, the stake is less critical than the stone 
in the history of religion. 

Nevertheless, it has its own special importance. As the 
sacred stone derives ultimately from the great boulder 
piled above the grave to keep down the corpse, so the 
stake, I believe, derives from the sharp-pointed stick 
driven through the body to pin it down as we saw in the 
third chapter, and still so employed in Christian England 
to prevent suicides from walking. Such a stake or pole 
is usually permitted to protrude from the ground, so as to 
• warn living men of the neighbourhood of a spirit. 

At a very early date, however, the stake, I fancy, be- 
came a mere grave-mark ; and though, owing to its com- 
parative inconspicuousness, it obtains relatively little no- 
tice, it is now and always has been by far the most com- 
mon mode of preserving the memory of the spot where a 
person lies buried. A good example, which will throw 
light upon many subsequent modifications, is given by 
Mr. Wyatt Gill from Port Moresby in New Guinea. " The 
body," he says, " was buried. At the side was set up a 
stake, to which were tied the spear, club, bow and arrow 
of the deceased, but broken, to prevent theft. A little 
beyond was the grave of a woman : her cooking utensils, 
grass petticoats, etc., hung up on the stake." Similar 
customs, he adds, are almost universal in Polynesia. 

Though worship of stakes or wooden posts is common 
all over the world, I can give but few quite unequivocal 
instances of such wdflship being paid to a post actually 
known to surmount an undoubted grave. Almost the 
best direct evidence I can obtain is the case of the grave- 
pole in Bum, already quoted from Mr. H. O. Forbes. 
But the following account of a Samoyed place of sacri- 
fice, extracted from Baron Nordenskiold's Voyage of the 
Vega, is certainly suggestive. On a hillock on Vaygats 
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Island the Swedish explorer found a number of reindeer 
ikulb, so arranged that they formed a close thicket of 
antlers. Around lay other bones, both of bears and 
reindeer ; and in the midst of all *' the mighty beings 
to whom all this splendour was oflfercd. They con- 
sisted of hundreds of small wooden sticks, the upper 
ponions of which were carved very clumsily in the form 
of the human countenance, most of them from fifteen to 
twenty, but some of them three hundred and seventy 
centimetres in length. They were all stuck in the ground 
Offi the southeast part of the eminence. Near the place 
of sacrifice there were to be seen pieces of driftwood and 
remains of the fireplace at which the sacrificial meal was 
prepared. Our guide told us that at these meals the 
mouths of the idols were besmeared with blood and wetted 
with brandv ; and the former statement was confirmed 
by the large spots of blood which were found on most of 
the large idols below the holes intended to represent the 
mouth/* At a far earlier date, Stephen Burrough in 1556 
vntes as follows to much the same effect in his interesting 
narrative printed in Hakluyt : " There I met ag^ne with 
Lr>«ihak. and went on shore with him, and he brought me 
to a hea{) of Samoeds idols, which were in number about 
300. the worst and the most unartificiall worke that ever I 
saw : the eves and mouthes of sundrie of them were 
bl«MKlie. they had the shape of men, women, and children, 
rerA- grosly wrought, and that which they had made for 
othrr i»arts was also sprinkled with blood. Some of their 
idf'N were an olde sticke with two or three notches, made 
with a knife in it. There was one of their sleds broken 
and lay by the heafH! of idols, and there I saw a deers 
»kinnr which the foules had ^poyled : and before certaine 
of their idols lil«»cks were made as liigh as their mouthes ; 
lietng all IiUmhIv. I thought that to l>e the table wheron 
thev offered their sacrifice." 

m 

In neither of these accounts, it is true, is it distinctly 
mentione<l that the place of sacrifice was a Samoyed ceme- 
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tery: but I believe this to be the case, partly from analogy, 
and partly because Nordenskidid mentions elsewhere that 
an upturned sled is a frequent sign of a Samoyed g^ve. 
Compare also the following account of a graveyard 
among nominally Christian Ostyak Siberians, also from 
Nordenskidid : " The corpses were placed in large coffins 
above ground, at which almost always a cross was 
erected." [The accompan3ring woodcut shews that these 
crosses were rude wooden stakes with one or two cross- 
bars.] " In one of the crosses a sacred picture was in- 
serted which must be considered a further proof that a 
Christian rested in the coffin. Notwithstanding this, we 
found some clothes, which had belonged to the departed, 
hanging on a bush beside the grave, together with a bundle 
containing food, principally dried fish. At the graves of 
the richer natives the survivors are even said to place 
along with food some rouble notes, in order that the de- 
parted may not be altogether without ready money on his 
entrance into the other world." 

To complete the parallel, I ought to add that money 
was also deposited on the sacrificial place on Vaygats 
Island. Of another such sacrificial place on Ysdmal, 
Nordenskidid says, after describing a pile of bones, rein- 
deer skulls, and walrus jaws : " In the middle of the heap 
of bones stood four erect pieces of wood. Two consisted 
of sticks a metre in length, with notches cut in them .... 
The two others, which clearly were the proper idols of 
this place of sacrifice, consisted of driftwood roots, on 
which some carvings had been made to distinguish the 
eyes, mouth, and nose. The parts of the pieces of wood, 
intended to represent the eyes and mouth, had recently 
been besmeared with blood, and there still lay at the heap 
of bones the entrails of a newly killed reindeer." 

Indeed, I learn from another source that " the Sa- 
moyedes feed the wooden images of the dead " ; while an 
instance from Erman helps further to confirm the same 
conclusion. According to that acute writer, among the 
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Ostjrmks of Eastern Siberia there is found a most in- 
teresting custom, in which, says Dr. Tylor, " we see the 
tnnsition from the image of the dead man to the actual 
adoL" When a man dies, they set up a rude wooden 
of him in the yurt, which receives offerings at every 
and has honours paid to it, while the widow continu- 
ally embraces and caresses it. As a general rule, these 
images are buried at the end of three years or so : but 
sometimes *' the image of a shaman (native sorcerer),** 
nys Tylor, " is set up permanently, and remains as a saint 
for ever.** For *' saint *' I should say "god *' ; and we see 
the transformation at once completed. Indeed, Erman 
adds acutely about the greater gods of the Ostyaks : 
** That these latter also have a historical origin, that they 
w ere originally monuments of distinguished men, to which 
prescription and the interest of the Shamans gave by de- 
an arbitrary meaning and importance, seems to me 
liable to doubt.** 
With regard to the blood smeared upon such Siberian 
wooden idols, it must be remembered that bowls of blood 
are common offerings to the dead ; and Dr. Robertson 
Smith himself, no friendly witness in this matter, has com- 
pared the blood-offerings to ghosts with those to deities. 
In the eleventh lKH>k of the Odyssey, for example, the 
ghoj^ts drink greedily of the sacrificial blood ; and libations 
of gore form a si>ecial feature in Greek offerings to heroes. 
That blood was offered to the sacred stones wc have al- 
readv seen ; and wc noticed that there as here it was 
ft(iecially smeared \\\>ox\ the parts representing the mouth. 
Offerings of I>Io<mI to go<ls, or pouring of IiKmhI on altars, 
are too common to demand particular notice ; and we 
shall also recur to that part of the sul)ject when we come to 
consider the important questions of sacrifice and sacra- 
ment. I will only add here that according to Maimonides 
the Salnans looked on blood as the nourishment of the 
gods ; while the Hebrew Jahweh asks indignantly in the 
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fiftieth Psalm, " Will I eat the flesh of bulls, or drink the 
blood of goats ? " 

To pass on to more unequivocal cases of stake-worship, 
where we can hardly doubt that the stake represents a 
dead man, Captain Cook noticed that in the Society Is- 
lands " the carved wooden images at burial-places were 
not considered mere memorials, but abodes into which the 
souls of the departed retired." So Ellis observes of 
Polynesians generally that the sacred objects might be 
either mere stocks and stones, or carved wooden images, 
from six to eight feet long down to as many inches. Some 
of these were to represent " tii," divine manes or spirits 
of the dead ; while others were to represent " tu," or 
deities of higher rank and power. To my mind, this is 
almost a distinction without a difference ; the first being 
ghosts of recently deceased ancestors, the second ghosts 
of remoter progenitors. The ancient Araucanians again 
fixed over a tomb an upright log, " rudely carved to rep- 
resent the human frame." After the death of New Zea- 
land chiefs, wooden images, 20 to 40 feet high, were 
erected as monuments. I might easily multiply instances ; 
but I refrain lest the list grow tedious. 

Dr. Codrington notes that the large mouths and lolling 
tongues of many New Zealand and Polynesian gods are 
due to the habit of smearing the mouth with blood and 
other offerings. 

Where men preserve the corpses of their dead, images 
are not so likely to grow up ; but where fear of the dead 
has brought about the practice of burial or burning, it is 
reasonable that the feelings of affection which prompted 
gifts and endearments to the mummy in the first stage of 
thought should seek some similar material outlet under 
the altered circumstances. Among ourselves, a photo- 
graph, a portrait, the toys of a dead child, are preserved 
and cherished. Among savages, ruder representations 
become necessary. They bury the actual corpse safely 
out of sight, but make some rough wooden imitation to 
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fcpr cj c n t it. Thus it does not surprise us to find that * 
vbile the Marianne Islanders keep the dried bodies of 
iKsr dead ancestors in their huts as household gods, and 
expect them to give oracles out of their skulls, the New 
ZeUanders, on the other hand, " set up memorial idols 
if deceased persons near the burial-place, talking aflfec- 
tsooately to them as if still alive, and casting garments to 
tliem when they pass by," while they also "preserve in 
their houses small carved wooden images, each dedicated 
to the spirit of an ancestor." The Coast Negroes " place 
lereral earthen images on the graves." Some Papuans, 
* aher a grave is filled up, collect round an idol, and offer 
provisions to it." The Javans dress up an image in the 
doihes of the deceased. So, too, of the Caribs of the West 
Indies, we learn that they ** carved little images in the 
ibape in which they believed spirits to have appeared to 
them ; and some human figures bore the names of ances- 
tors in memor>' of them." From such little images, ob- 
riously substituted for the dead body which used once to 
be preserved and aflfectionately tended, are derived, I be- 
itvt, most of the household gods of the world — the Lares 
ind Penates of the Romans, the huacas of the Peruvians, 
the tcraphim of the Semites. 

Hr>w absolutely image and ancestor are identified we 
an ^ce among the Tenimbcr Islanders, with whom ** the 
wtatmcu are the spirits of their ancestors which are wor- 
ihipped as guardian spirits or houschf>lcl gods. They are 
iappose<l to enter the house through an ofiening in the 
roof, and to take up their at>ode temporarily in the skulls, 
w in images of wood or ivory, in order to partake c)f the 
offerings." 

A few more facts in the same direction nuy help to 
bring out in still stronger relief this close equivalence of 
the corjiMT and the imaije. A Xew (luinea mother keeps 
the mummied \hh\\ of her child, and carries it alM)ut with 
ber ; whereas a West African motlier, living in a trit>e 
Nrhere terror of the dead has induce<l the practice of burial. 
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makes a little image of her lost darling out of a gourd or 
calabash, wraps it in skins, and feeds it or puts it to skep 
like a living baby. Bastian saw Indian women in Peru, 
who had lost an infant, carrying about on their backs z 
wooden doll to represent it. At a somewhat higher Icvd, 
" the spiritual beings of the Algonquins," says Dr. Tylor, 
to whom I owe not a few of these instances, " were repre- 
sented by, and in language completely identified with, the 
carved wooden heads " (note this point) " or more com- 
plete images, to which worship and sacrifice were offered." 
In all these instances we see clearly, I think, the course 
of the genesis of household deities. In Siam, the ashes 
of the dead are similarly moulded into Buddhist images, 
which are afterwards worshipped as household gods. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer has collected several interesting 
examples some of which I will borrow, as showing inci- 
dentally how much the growth of the idol or image de- 
pends upon such abstraction of the real body for burial or 
its equivalent. While a deceased king of Congo is being 
\ embalmed, a figure is set up in the palace to represent him, 
^ and is daily furnished with meat and drink. When 
Charles VI. of France was buried, " over the coffin was an 
image of the late king, bearing a rich crown of gold and 
diamonds, and holding two shields .... This image was 
dressed with cloth of gold. ... In this state was he 
solemnly carried to the church of Notre Dame." Ma- 
dame de Motteville says of the father of the great Conde, 
" The effigy of this prince was waited upon for three days, 
as was customary " — forty days having been the original 
time during which food was supplied to such effigpies at 
the usual hours. Monstrelet describes a like figure used 
at the burial of Henry V. of England : and the West- 
minster Abbey images already noticed belong to the same 
category. 

As in the case of sacred stones, once more, I am quite 
ready to admit that when once the sanctity of certain 
stakes or wooden poles came to be generally recog^sed. 
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h would be a simple transference of feeling to suppose 
that any stake, arbitrarily set up, might become the shrine 
€r home of an indwelling spirit. Thus we are told that 
the Brazilian tribes " set up stakes in the ground, and 
aake offerings before them to appease their deities or 
demons/* So also we are assured that among the Dinkas 
of the White Nile, '' the missionaries saw an old woman 
in her hut offering the first of her food before a short thick 
flttff planted in the ground." But in neither of these cases 
if there necessarily anything to show that the spot where 
the staff was set up was not a place of burial ; while in 
the second instance this is even probable, as hut interments 
are extremely common in Africa. I will quote one other 
instance only, for its illustrative value in a subsequent con- 
nexion. In the Society Islands, rude logs are clothed in 
native cloth (like Monigan*s idol) and anointed with oil, 
receiving adoration and sacrifice as the dwelling-place of 
a deity. Tliis custom is parallel to that of the Caribs, who 
took a l>one of a dead friend from the grave, wrapped it up 
in cotton, and enquired of it for oracles. 

Mr. Savage I^ndor. in his interesting work The Hairy 
Ainu, figures and <le.<icril)es some curious grave-stakes of 
th(»i^ Japanese al)origines. The stakes on the men's 
gTave5 are provicled with a phallic protu!)erance ; those on 
the women's with an equally phallic j>erforation. This 
fact helps to illustrate the phallicism of sacred stones in 
Syria and elsewhere. 

.•Vmong the Semitic f)eopIes. always specially interesting 
to U5 from their genetic connexion with Judaism and 
Christianity, the worship of stakes usually t(K>k the form 
of adoration paid to the curious log of wood described as 
an ashcra. What kind of object an ashera was we learn 
from the injunction in Deuteronomy. ** Thou shalt not 
plant an ashcra of any kind of wcmxI l>osi<le the altar of 
Jahweh." This prohibition is clearly parallel to that 
against any hewn stone or ** graven image." But the 
Semites in general worshipped as a nile at a rude stone 
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altar, beside which stood an ashera, under a gjeen tree, — 
all three of the gjeat sacred objects of humanity being thus 
present together. A similar combination is not uncom- 
mon in India, where sacred stone and wooden image stand 
often under the shade of the same holy peepul tree. " The 
ashera/' says Professor Robertson Smith, " is a sacred 
symbol, the seat of the deity, and perhaps the name itself, 
as G. Hoffmann has suggested, means nothing more than 
the * mark ' of the divine presence." Those who have 
followed me so far in the present work, however, will be 
more likely to conclude that it meant originally the mark 
of a place where an ancestor lay buried. " Every altar,'^ 
says Professor Smith, again, " had its ashera, even such 
altars as in the popular preprophetic forms of the Hebrew 
religion were dedicated to Jehovah." 

The Semitic sacred pole was treated in most respects 
like the other grave-stakes and idols we have hitherto con- 
sidered ; for an Assyrian monument from Khorsabad, 
figured by Rawlinson, represents an ornamental pole, 
planted beside an altar ; priests stand before it engaged 
in an act of worship, and touch the pole with their hands, 
" or perhaps," says Professor Smith, " anoint it with some 
liquid substance." That the ashera was also draped, like 
the logs of the Society Islanders, or Monigan's Irish idol, 
we learn from the famous passage in Second Kings 
(xxiii. 7) where it is said that the women " wove hangings 
for the ashera,^^ Dr. Robertson Smith illustrates this 
passage by the parallel of the sacred erica at Byblus, which 
was " a mere dead stump, for it was cut down by Isis and 
presented to the Byblians wrapped in a linen cloth and 
anointed with myrrh like a corpse. It therefore repre- 
sented the dead god " (Osiris, or rather in its origin 
Adonis). " But as a mere stump, it also resembles the He- 
brew ashera.'* So near may a man come to the perception 
of a truth, and yet so utterly may he miss its actual import. 

I will dwell no longer upon these more or less remote 
derivatives of the grave-stake. I will only say briefly that 
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in my opinion all wooden idols or images are directly ot\ 
indirectly descended from the wooden headpost or still 1 
more primitive sepulchral pole. Not of course that I sup- 
pose every wooden image to have been necessarily once 
itself a funereal monument. Donatello's Magdalen in San 
Giovanni at Florence, the blue-robed and star-spangled 
Madonna of the wayside shrine, have certainly no such 
immediate origin. But I do believe that the habit of mak- 
ing and worshipping wooden images arose in the way I 
have pointed out ; and to those who would accuse me of 
" gross Euhemerism," I would once more remark that 
even in these highest Christian instances the objects of 
veneration are themselves in the last resort admitted to 
have been at one time Galilean women. Nay, is not even 
the wayside shrine itself in most Catholic countries more 
often than not the mortuary chapel erected where some 
wayfarer has died a violent death, by murder, lightnings 
accident, or avalanche ? 
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The sacred tree stands less obviously in the direct line 
of ancestry of gods and of God than the sacred stone and 
the sacred stake which we have just considered. I would 
willingly pass it over, therefore, in this long preliminary 
inquisition, could I safely do so, in order to progress at 
once to the specific consideration of the God of Israel and 
the rise of Monotheism. But the tree is nevertheless so 
closely linked with the two other main objects of human 
worship that I hardly see how I can avoid considering it 
here in the same connexion: especially as in the end it has 
important implications with regard to the tree of the cross, 
as well as to the True Vine, and many other elements of 
Christian faith and Christian symbolism. I shall therefore 
give it a short chapter as I pass, premising that I have 
already entered into the subject at greater length in my 
excursus On the Origin of Tree-Worship, appended to 
my verse translation of the Attis of Catullus. 

The worship of sacred trees is almost as widely diffused 
over the whole world as the worship of dead bodies, mum- 
mies, relics, graves, sacred stones, sacred stakes, and stone 
or wooden idols. The great authorities on the subject of 
Tree-Worship are Mannhardt's Baumkultus and Mr. J. G. 
Frazer's Tlie Golden Bough. Neither of those learned and 
acute writers, however, has fully seen the true origin of 
worship from funeral practices: and therefore it becomes 
necessary to go over the same ground again briefly here 
from the point of view afforded us by the corpse-theory 
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and ghost-theory of the basis of religion. I shall hope to 
add something to their valuable results, and also incident- 
ally to show that all the main objects of worship together 
leads us back unanimously to the Cult of the Dead as their 
common starting-point. 

Let us t>egin in this instance (contrary to our previous 
practice) by examining and endeavouring to understand 
a few cases of the behaviour of tree-spirits in various 
mythologies. Virgil tells us in the Third MntxA how, on 
a certain occasion, ^Eneas was offering a sacrifice on a 
tumulus crowned with dogwood and myrtle bushes. He 
endeavoured to pluck up some of these by the roots, in 
or<ler to cover the ahar, as was customary, with leaf-clad 
branches. \% he did so, the first bush which he tore up 
astonished him by exuding drops of liquid blood, which 
trickled and fell u()on the soil beneath. He tried again, 
and again the tree bled human gore. On the third trial, 
a grcjan was heard proceeding from the tumulus, and a 
voice assure<l .flneas that the barrow on which he stood 
covered the murdered remains of his friend Polydorus. 

Now, in this typical and highly illustrative myth — no 
doubt an ancient and well-known story incorporated by 
\'irgil in his great poem — wc sec that the tree which grows 
u(Kjn a t>arrow is itself rcgarcle<l as the representative and 
eniUMliment of the dead man's soul, just as elsewhere the 
^r.akc v^hich glides from the tomb of .\nchiscs is regarded 
a^ the emiKxIied spirit of the hero, and just as the owls and 
)*at^ which haunt sepulchral caves are often identified in 
all (arts of the world with the S4»uls of the de{>arted. 

Similar stories of bleeding or s|>eaking trees or bushes 
«<-cur abundantly elsewhere. ** When the oak is being 
felled," says .Aufirey, in his Remains of Ccntilismc, ** it 
^'ivcs a kind of shriekes and groanes that may l>e heard a 
milr off. zs if it were the genius of the oak lamenting. E. 
Wvld. Ks<|.. hath beared it severall times," Certain In- 
diana, says Bastian, dare not cut a particular plant, I>ecau8e 
there comes out of it a red juice which they take for its 
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blood. I myself remember hearing as a boy in Canada 
that wherever Sanguinaria Canadensis, the common Amer- 
ican bloodroot, grew in the woods, an Indian had once 
been buried, and that the red drops of juice which exuded 
from the stem when one picked the flowers were the dead 
man's blood. In Samoa, says Mr. Turner, the special 
abode of Tuifiti, King of Fiji, was a grove of large and 
durable afzelia trees. ** No one dared cut that timber. 
A story is told of a party from Upolu who once attempted 
it, and the consequence was that blood flowed from the 
tree, and that the sacrilegious strangers all took ill and 
died." Till 1855, says Mannhardt, there was a sacred 
larch-tree at Nauders in the Tyrol, which was thought to 
bleed whenever it was cut. In some of these cases, it is 
true, we do not actually know that the trees grew on 
tumuli, but this point is specially noticed about Polydorus's 
dogwood, and is probably implied in the Samoan case, as 
I gather from the title given to the spirit as king of Fiji. 

In other instances, however, such a doubt does not ex- 
ist. We are expressly told that it is the souls of the dead 
which are believed to animate the speaking or bleeding 
trees. " The Dieyerie tribe of South Australia," says Mr. 
Frazer, ** regard as very sacred certain trees which are sup- 
posed to be their fathers transformed; hence they will not 
cut the trees down, and protest against settlers doing so." 
Some of the Philippine Islanders believe that the souls of 
their forefathers inhabit certain trees, which they therefore 
spare. If obliged to fell one of these sacred trunks, they 
excuse themselves by saying that it was the priests who 
made them fell it. 

Now, how did this connexion between the tree and the 
^ ghost or ancestor grow up ? In much the same way, I 
imagine, as the connexion between the sacred stone or the 
sacred stake and the dead chief who lies buried beneath 
it. Whatever grows or stands upon the grave is sure to 
share the honours paid to the spirit that dwells within it. 
Thus a snake or other animal seen to glide out of a tomb 
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is instantly taken by savages and even by half-civilised ' 
men as the genius or representative of the dead inhabitant. 
But do trees grow out of graves ? Undoubtedly, yes. 
In the first place, they may grow by mere accident, as they 
>n>Sht grow anywhere else; the more so as the soil in such 
a case has l>een turned and laboured. But beyond this, in 
the second place, it is common all over the world to plant 
trees or shrubs over the graves of relatives or tribesmen. 
Though direct evidence on this point is difl^cult to obtain, 
a little is forthcoming. In Algeria, I observed, the Arab 
women went on Fridays to plant flowers and shrubs on the 
graves of their immediate dead. I learned from Mr. R. L. 
Stevenson that similar plantings take place in Samoa and 
Fiji. The Tahitians put young casuarinas on graves. 
In Roman Catholic countries the planting of shrubs in 
cemeteries takes place usually on the jour dcs marts, a 
custom which would argue for it an immense antiquity; 
(or though it is a point of honour among Catholics to ex- 
plain this fete as of comparatively recent origin, definitely 
introduced by a particular saint at a particular period, its 
analogy to similar celebrations elsewhere shows us that it 
is really a sur\'iving relic of a very ancient form of Manes- 
Horship. In Gncco>Roman antiquity it is certain that 
trees were frequently planted around the !)arrows of the 
dead; and that leafy branches formed part of the cstab- 
lt!khed ceremonial of funerals. I cannot do better than 
quote in this res|)ect once more the case of Polydorus: 

Er^o intcauramut folydoro (unu«. ct Ingcns 
AcK^^><u' tumulo tellut ; itant M.Anibu9 arx. 
C«rulcit DKVttjr vittii atraquc cuprento. 

Suetonius again tells us how the tumulus of the divine 
.\ugu*tu$ was carefully planted: and the manner in which 
he notes the fact seems to me to argue that some special 
imp*>rtance was attached to the ceremony. The acacia is 
one of the most sacre<l trees of Fgypt ; and Egyptian 
monuments, with their usual frankness, show us a sarco- 
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phagus from which an acacia emerges, with the naive 
motto, " Osiris springs forth." 

An incident which occurred during the recent Sino- 
Japanese war shows how easily points of this sort may be 
overlooked by hasty writers in formal descriptions. One 
of the London illustrated papers printed an account of the 
burial of the Japanese dead at Port Arthur, and after men- 
tioning the simple headstone erected at each grave volun- 
teered the further statement that nothing else marked 
the place of interment. But the engraving which accom- 
panied it, taken from a photograph, showed on the con- 
trary that a little tree had also been planted on each tiny 
tumulus. 

I learn from Mr. William Simpson that the^ Tombs of 
the Kings near Pekin are conspicuous from afar by their 
lofty groves of pine trees. 

Evergreens, I believe, are specially planted upon graves 
or tumuli because they retain their greenness throughout 
the entire winter, and thus as it were give continuous evi- 
dence of the vitality and activity of the indwelling spirit. 
Mr. Frazer has shown in The Golden Bough that mistletoe 
similarly owes its special sanctity to the fact that it visibly 
holds the soul of the tree uninjured in itself, while all the 
surrounding branches stand bare and lifeless. Accord- 
ingly, tumuli are very frequently crowned by evergreens. 
Almost all the round barrows in southern England, for 
example, are topped by very ancient Scotch firs; and as the 
Scotch fir is not an indigenous tree south of the Tweed, 
it is practically certain that these old pines are the descen- 
dants of ancestors put in by human hands when the bar- 
rows were first raised over the cremated and buried bodies 
of prehistoric chieftains. In short, the Scotch fir is in 
England the sacred tree of the barrows. As a rule, how- 
ever, in Northern Europe, the yew is the species specially 
planted in graveyards, and several such yews in various 
parts of England and Germany are held to possess a 
peculiar sanctity. The great clump of very ancient yews 
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in Norbury Park near Dorking, known as the Druids' 
Grove, has long been considered a holy wood of remote 
antiquity. In southern Europe, the cypress replaces the 
yew as the evergreen most closely connected with tombs 
and cemeteries. In Provence and Italy, however, the ever- 
green holme-oak is almost equally a conventional denizen 
of places of interment. M. Lajard in his able essay Sur le 
Culte du Cypres has brought together much evidence of 
this worship of evergreens, among the Greeks, Etruscans, 
Romans, Phoenicians, Arabs, Persians, Hindus, Chinese, 
and American nations. 

Sacred trees, especially when standing alone, are treated 
in many respects with the same ceremonial as is employed 
towards dead bodies, mummies, graves, sacred stones, 
sacred stakes, and carved idols or statues. In other 
words, the offerings to the ghost or god may be made to 
the tree that grows on the grave just as well as to any 
other of the recognised embodiments of the indwelling 
spirit. Darwin in the Voyage of the Beagle describes how 
the Indians of South America would greet with loud 
shouts some sacred tree, standing solitary on some high 
part of the Pampas; libations of brandy and mate were 
poured into a hole at its base to gratify the soul of the deity 
who dwelt there. One of these tree-gods had a name, 
Walleechu. The Congo people, again, put calabashes of 
palm-wine at the foot of " trees treated as idols." In other 
cases, blood is smeared on the tree; or oil is offered to it. 
Mr. Duff Macdonald's Central Africans kill chickens at 
the foot of the " prayer tree,*' and let its blood trickle 
down to the roots. Oldfield saw at Addacoodah fowls and 
many other articles of food suspended as offerings to a 
gigantic tree. Sir William Hunter mentions that once a 
year at Beerbhoom the Santals " make simple offerings 
to a ghost who dwells in a Bela tree." In Tonga, the 
natives lay presents of food at the foot of particular trees 
which they believe to be inhabited by spirits. I need not 
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multiply instances; they may be found by the hundred in 
Dr. Tylor and other great anthropological collections. 

Furthermore, the sacred tree is found in the closest pos- 
sible connection with the other indubitably ancestral 
monuments, the sacred stone and the idol. " A Bengal 
village," says Sir William Hunter, " has usually its local 
god, which it adores either in the form of a rude unhewn 
stone, or a stump, or a tree marked with red lead "; the 
last being probably a substitute for the blood of human or 
animal victims with which it was once watered. " Some- 
times a lump of clay placed under a tree does duty for a 
deity; and the attendant priest, when there is one, gene- 
rally belongs to one of the half-Hinduised low castes. The 
* rude stone represents the non- Aryan fetish; and the tree 
seems to owe its sanctity to the non-Aryan belief that it 
forms the abode of the ghosts or gods of the village." 
^ That is to say, we have here ancestor-worship in its undis- 
guised early native development. 

I may mention here in brief that, as we shall hereafter 
see, this triple combination of stone, log, and tree forms 
almost the normal or invariable composition of the primi- 
tive shrine the whole world over. 

The association of the sacred tree with actual idols or 
images of deceased ancestors is well seen in the following 
passage which I quote from Dr. Tylor : " A clump of 
larches on a Siberian steppe, a grove in the recesses of a 
forest, is the sanctuary of a Turanian tribe. Gaily-decked 
idols in their warm fur coats, each set up beneath its great 
tree swathed with cloth or tinplate, endless reindeer-hides 
and peltr)' hanging to the trees around, kettles and spoons 
and snuff-horns and household valuables strewn as offer- 
ings before the gods — such is the description of a Siberian 
holy grove, at the stage when the contact of foreign ci\i- 
lisation has begun by ornamenting the rude old cere- 
monial it must end by abolishing. A race ethnologically 
allied to these tribes, though risen to higher culture, kept 
up remarkable relics of tree-worship in Northern Europe. 
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In Esthonian districts, within the present century, the 
traveller might often see the sacred tree, generally an 
ancient lime, oak, or ash, standing inviolate in a sheltered 
spot near the dwelling-house ; and the old memories are 
kande<I down of the time when the first blood of a 
slaughtered t>east was sprinkled on its roots, that the cattle 
might prosper, or when an ofTering was laid l>eneath the 
h^>ly linden, on the stone where the worshipper knelt on 
his hare knees, moving from east to west and back, which 
stone he kissed when he had said, * Receive the food as an 
offering.' ** After the evidence already given, I do not 
think there can t>e a reasonable <loubt, in such a combina- 
tion of tree and stone, that we have here a sacrifice to an 
ancestral spirit. 

Similarly, in the courtyard of a Boilo house is planted 
the sacred euphorbia of Batho. the national god, to which 
a pnest offers prayer and kills a pig. In the island of 
Tjumba, in the East Indies, a festival is held after har\'est, 
and vessels are filled with rice as a thank-offering to the 
g<Mls. Then the sacred stone at the foot of a palm tree is 
sprinkled with the blocnl of a sacrificed animal, and rice is 
laid on the stone for the go<ls. When the Khonds settle 
a new village, a sacre<l cotton tree must t>e planted with 
Vilemn rites, and t>eneath it is placed the sacrificial stone 
Hhiih emiKKlies or rej)resents the village deity, .\mong 
tl'.e Semites, savs Professor Robertson Smith. ** no 
<'anaanite high place was complete without its sacred 
tree standing bcsi<le the altar." We shall only fully under- 
*'and the im|H>rtance of these fads, however, when we 
c«»me later to consider the subject of the manufacture of 
>;in1h by delil>erate prr>cess. and the nature of the blcxxly 
ceremonial which always accompanies it. 

in vmie of the al>ove instances it is incidentallv men- 
•loned that the trunks of sacred trees are occasionally 
dra^ieil. a* we saw to l>e also the case with sacred stones, 
\acred stakes, idols, and relics, .\nother example of this 
practice is given in the account of the holy oak of Romowe, 
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venerated by the ancient Prussians, which was hung with 
drapery like the ashera, and decked with little hanging 
images of the gods. The holy trees of Ireland are still 

. covered with rag offerings. Other cases will be noticed 
in other connexions hereafter. 

Once more, just as stones come to be regarded as ances- 
tors, so by a like process do sacred trees. Thus Galton 
says in South Africa, " We passed a magnificent tree. It 
was the parent of all the Damaras. . . . The savages 
danced round it in great delight." Several Indian tribes 
believe themselves to be the sons of trees. Many other 
cases are noted by Mr. Herbert Spencer and Dr. Tylor. 
I do not think it is necessary for our argument to repeat 
them here. Sometimes, however, especially in later 
rationalising times, the sacred tree is merely said to have 
been planted by the god or hero whom it commemorates. 
Thus the cypresses of Herakles at Daphne were believed 
to have been set on the spot by that deity, while the 
tamarisk at Beersheba was supposed to have been placed 
there by Abraham. 

I hope it is clear from this rapid ristmvi that all the facts 
about the worship of sacred trees stand exactly parallel 

• to those with regard to the worship of graves, mummies, 
idols, sacred stones, sacred stakes, and other signs of de- 
parted spirits. Indeed, we have sometimes direct evidence 
of such affiliation. Thus Mr. Turner says of a sacred tree 
on a certain spot in the island of Savaii, which enjoyed 
rights of sanctuary like the cities of refuge or a mediaeval 
cathedral : " It is said that the king of a division of Upolu, 
called Atua, once lived at that spot. After he died, the 
house fell into decay ; but the tree was fixed on as repre- 
senting the departed king, and out of respect for his 
memory it was made the substitute of a living and royal 
protector." By the light of this remark we may surely 
interpret in a similar sense such other statements of Mr. 
Turner's as that a sweet-scented tree in another place " was 
held to be the habitat of a household god, and anything 
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afx>matic which the family happened to get was presented 
to it as an offering;*' or again, **a family god was sup|)osed 
to live *' in another tree ; " and hence no one dared to 
pluck a leaf or break a branch/' For family gods, as we 
saw in a previous chapter, are really family ghosts, pro- 
moted to be deities. 

In modem accounts of sacred trees much stress is 
tisually laid upon the fact th^t they are large and well- 
grown, often very conspicuous, and occupying a height^ 
where they ser\'e as landmarks. Hence it has frequently 
been taken for granted that they have been selected for 
worship on account of their size and commanding posi- 
tion. This, however, I think, is a case of putting the cart 
before the horse, as though one were to say that St. Peter's 
and Westminster Abbey, the Temple of Kamak or the 
Mosque of Omar, owed their sanctity to their imposing 
dimensions. There is every reason why a sacred tree 
fthould grow to be exceptionally large and conspicuous. 
Barrows are usually built on more or less commanding 
heights, where they may attract general attention. The 
ground is laboured, piled high, freed from weeds, and en- 
riched by blood and other offerings. The tree, being 
sacred, is tended and cared for. It is never cut down, and 
^1 naturally on the average of instances gprows to be a big 
and wcll-dcvclopcil specimen. Hence I hold the tree is 
usu.illy bijj because it is sacred, not sacred because it is big. 
< »n the other hand, where a tree already full-j^rown is 
chosen for a place of fnirial. it would no doubt he natural 
!o ch'iose a larjje and conspicuous one. Thus I read of 
:hc tree under which Dr. Livingstone's heart was Imried 
!.v hi«4 native ser\anl. ** It is the larj^cst in the ncighbour- 

I^*oking at the question broa<lly, the case stands thus. 
\Vc kn*>w that in many instances savages inter their dead 
yn<!cr the shade of big trees. We know that such trees 
arc thereafter considered sacrctl. and worship|)ed with 
bUKid. clothes, draper>\ offerings. We know that young 
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shrubs or trees are frequently planted on g^raves in all 
countries. We know that whatever comes up on or out of 
a grave is counted as representative of the ghost within it 
The presumption is therefore in favour of any particular 
sacred tree being of funereal origin ; and the onus of prov- 
ing the opposite lies with the person who asserts some 
more occult and less obvious explanation. 

At the same time I am quite ready to allow here, as in 
previous instances, when once the idea of certain trees 
being sacred has grown common among men, many trees 
may come to possess by pure association a sanctity of their 
own. This is doubtless the case in India with the peepul, 
and in various other countries with various other trees. 
Exactly the same thing has happened to stones. And so, 
again, though I believe the temple to have been developed 
^ out of the tomb or its covering, I do not deny that 
churches are now built apart from tombs, though al- 
ways dedicated to the worship of a God who is demonstra- 
bly a particular deified personage. 

Another point on which I must touch briefly is that of 
the sacred grove or cluster of trees. These often repre- 
sent, I take it, the trees planted in the temenos or sacred 
tabooed space which surrounds the primitive tomb or 
temple. The koubbas or little dome-shaped tombs of 
Mahommedan saints so common in North Africa arc all 
surrounded by such a walled enclosure, within which orna- 
mental or other trees are habitually planted. In many 
cases these are palms — ^the familiar sacred tree of Meso- 
potamia, about which more must be said hereafter in a 
later chapter. The well-known bois sacre at Blidah is a 
considerable grove, with a koubba in its midst. A similar 
temenos frequently surrounded the Egyptian and the Greek 
temple. I do not assert that these were always of neces- 
sity actual tombs ; but they were at any rate cenotaphs. 
When once people had got accustomed to the idea that 
certain trees were sacred to the memory of their ancestors 
or their gods, it would be but a slight step to plant such 
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trees round an empty temple. When Xenophon, for ex- 
ample, built a shrine to Artemis, and planted around it 
a grove of many kinds of fruit trees, and placed in it an 
ahar and an image of the goddess, nobody would for a 
moment suppose he erected it over the body of an actual 
dead Artemis. But men would never have begun building 
temples and conseefating groves at all if they had not 
first built houses for the dead god-chief, and planted shrubs 
and trees upon his venerated tumulus. Nay, even the 
naive inscription upon Xenophon*s shrine — " He who 
lives here and enjoys the fruits of the ground must every 
year offer the tenth part of the produce to the goddess, 
and out of the residue keep the temple in repair"^-does it 
wA carry us back implicitly to the origin of priesthood* 
and of the desire for |)eri)etuity in the due maintenance 
of the religious offices ? 

I shall say nothing here about the evolution of the great 
civilised tree-gods like Attis and .Adonis, so common in 
the region of the eastern Mc<literranean, partly because I 
have already treated them at some length in the essay on 
Tree-Worship to which I have alluded above, and partly 
J^rcause they would lead us too far afield from our present 
*ubjcci. But a few words must be dcvote<l in passing 
to the prevalence of tree-worship among the Semitic |>eo- 
ples. intimately connected as it is with the rise of certain 
im|f«>rtant elements in the Christian cult. 

■ In all larts of the Semitic area." says Professor Ro- 
WniMin Smith. ** trees were adored as divine." .\mong 
the species thus honoured he enumerates especially the 
jHnc* and cellars of I^banon. the ever^jreen oaks of the 
PalcMinian hills, the tamarisks of t!ie Syrian jungles, and 
the acacias of the Arabian wa<lies. Most of these, it will 
lie noted, are evergreens. In .\ral)ia. the most striking 
ca%e on record is that of the sacre<l date-palm at Nejran. 
Thi^ was adored at an annual feast, when it was ** all hung 
with fine clothes and women's ornaments.** A similar 
tree existed at Mecca, to which the people resorted annu- 
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ally, and hung upon it weapons, garments, ostrich eggs, 
and other offerings. In a sacred acacia at Nakla a god- 
dess was supposed to live. The modem Arabs still hang 
pieces of flesh on such sacred trees, honour them with 
sacrifices, and present them with rags of calico and 
coloured beads. 

As regards the Phoenicians and Canaanites, Philo 
Byblius says that plants were in ancient times revered as 
gods, and honoured with libations and sacrifices. Dr. 
Robertson Smith gives several instances. Christianity has 
not extinguished the veneration for sacred trees in Syria, 
where they are still prayed to in sickness and hung with 
rags. The Moslems of Palestine also venerate the sacred 
trees of immemorial antiquity. 

In the Hebrew scriptures tree-worship constantly ap- 
pears, and is frankly dwelt with by Professor Robertson 
Smith, who does not refuse to connect with this set of be- 
^liefs the legend of Jahweh in the burning bush. The local 
altars of early Hebrew cult were habitually set up " under 
green trees." On this subject I would refer the reader to 
Dr. Smith's own interesting disquisition on p. 193 of 
The Religion of the Semites. 

With regard to the general sacredness of vegetation, and 
especially of food-plants, such as corn, the vine, and the 
date-palm, I postpone that important subject for the pre- 
sent, till we come to consider the gods of cultivation, and 
the curious set of ideas which gradually led up to sacra- 
mental god-eating. In a theme so vast and so involved 
as that of human religion, it becomes necessary to take 
one point at a time, and to deal with the various parts in 
analytic isolation. 

We have now examined briefly almost all the principal 
sacred objects of the world, according to classes — ^the 
corpse, the mummy, the idol, the sacred stone, the sacred 
stake, the sacred tree or grove ; there remains but one 
other group of holy things, very generally recognised, 
which I do not propose to examine separately, but to 
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which a few words may yet be devoted at the end of a 
ch^er. I mean, the sacred wells. It might seem at first 
ttght as if these could have no possible connection with 
death or burial ; but that expectation is, strange to say, 
delusive. There appears to be some reason for bringing 
wells, too, into the widening category of funereal objects. 
The oxen's well at Acre, for example, was visited by Chris- 
tian, Jewish, and Moslem pilgrims ; it was therefore an 
object of great ancient sanctity ; but observe this point : 
there is a maskhcd or sacred tomb beside it, " perhaps the 
modem representative of the ancient Memnonium.'' 
Every Egyptian temple had in like manner its sacred lake. 
In modem Syria, *' cisterns are always found beside the 
grave of saints, and are believed to be inhabited by a sort 
of fairy. A pining child is thought to be a fairy change- 
bng. and must be lowered into the cistern." The simi- 
larity of the l>elief alK>ut holy wells in England and Ire- 
land, and their frequent association with the name of a 
satnt. would seem to suggest for them a like origin. 
Sacrecl rivers usually rise from sacred springs, near which 
stands a temple. The river Adonis took its origin at the 
shrine of Aphaca : and the grave of Adonis, about whom 
much more must l>e said hereafter, stood near the mouth 
of the holy stream that was reddened l)y his blood. The 
sacred river Belus had also its j)eculiar Mcmnonium or 
A'I<»ni"* tomb. But I must add that sacred rivers had like- 
iM*e their annual god- victims. al)out whom we shall have a 
^rcati deal to say at a later stage of our cnqtiir>'. and from 
uhom in j)art they probably derived their sanctity. Still, 
that their holiness was also due in part, and originally, to 
tombs at their sources. I think admits of no reasonable 
doubt. 

The efjuivalence of the holy well and the holy stone is 
shown bv the fact that while a woman whose chastitv was 
sn*I*ected hacl to drink water of a sacred spring to prove 
hrr innocence, at Mecca she had to swear seventy oaths 
bv the Kaaba. 
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Again, sacred wells and fountains were and are wor- 
shipped with just the same acts of sacrifice as ghosts and 
images. At Aphaca, the pilg^ms cast into the holy pool 
jewels of gold and silver, with webs of linen and other 
precious stuffs. A holy grove was an adjunct of the holy 
spring : in Greece, according to Botticher, they were sel- 
dom separated. At the annual fair of the Sacred Tere- 
binth, or tree and well of Abraham at Mamre, the heathen 
visitors offered sacrifices beside the tree, and cast into the 
well libations of wine, with cakes, coins, myrrh, and in- 
cense : all of which we may compare with the Ostyak of- 
ferings to ancestral grave-stakes. At the holy waters of 
Karwa, bread, fruit, and other foods were laid beside the 
fountain. At Mecca, and at the Stygian Waters in the 
Syrian desert, similar gifts were cast into the holy source* 
In one of these instances at least we know that the holy 
well was associated with an actual burial ; for at Aphaca, 
the holiest shrine of Syria, the tomb of the local Baal or 
god was shown beside the sacred fountain. " A buried 
god," says Dr. Robertson Smith quaintly, in commenting' 
on this fact, " is a god that dwells under ground." It 
would be far truer and more philosophical to say that a 
■ god who dwells underground is a buried man. 

I need not recall the offerings to Cornish and Irish well- 
spirits, which have now degenerated for the most part into 
pins and needles. 

On the whole, though it is impossible to understand the 
entire genesis of sacred founts and rivers without previous 
consideration of deliberate god-making, a subject which I 
reserve for a later portion of our exposition, I do not think 
we shall go far wrong in supposing that the sacred well 
most often occurs in company with the sacred tree, the 
sacred stone or altar, and the sacred tomb ; and that it 
owes its sanctity in the last resort, originally at least, to 
a burial by its side ; though I do not doubt that this 
sanctity was in many cases kept up by the annual immo- 
lation of a fresh victim-god, of a type whose genesis will 
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hereafter detain us. Indeed, Dr. Robertson Smith says of 
the Semitic worship in general, " The usual natural sym- 
bols are a fountain or a tree, while the ordinary artificial 
symbol is a pillar or pile of stones : but very often all three 
are found together, and this was the rule in the more de- 
veloped sanctuaries." I cannot agree with him on the 
point of " symbolism " : but the collocation of objects is 
at least significant. 

Thus, in ultimate analysis, we see that all the sacred ob- 
jects of the world are either dead men themselves, as 
corpse, mummy, ghost, or god ; or else the tomb where 
such men are buried ; or else the temple, shrine, or hut \ 
which covers the tomb ; or else the tombstone, altar, \ 
image, or statue, standing over it and representing the \ 
ghost ; or else the stake, idol, or household god which is ' 
fashioned as their deputy ; or else the tree which grows 
above the barrow ; or else the well, or tank, or spring, 
natural or artificial, by whose side the dead man has been 
laid to rest. In one form or another, from beginning to \ 
end, we find only, in Mr. William Simpson's graphic 
phrase, " the Worship of Death," as the basis and root of + 
all human religion. 
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We have now completed our preliminary survey of the 
nature and origin of Gods in general. We have seen how 
men first came to believe in the objective existence of 
these powerful and invisible beings, how they learnt to 
invest them with majestic attributes, and how they grew 
to worship them under the various forms of mummies or 
boulders, stone or wooden idols, trees or stumps, wells, 
rivers, and fountains. In short, we have briefly arrived 
at the origin of Polytheism. We have now to go on to 
our second question — How from the belief in many gods 

^. did men progress to the belief in one single God, the 
creator and upholder of all things ? Our task is now to 
reconstruct the origin of Monotheism. 

But Monotheism bases itself entirely upon the g^eat 
God of the Hebrews. To him, therefore, we must next 
address ourselves. Is he too resoluble, as I hinted be- 
fore, into a Sacred Stone, the monument and representa- 
tive of some prehistoric chieftain ? Can we trace the 

. origin of the Deity of Christendom till we find him at last 
in a forgotten Semitic ghost of the earliest period ? 

1 The chief Hebrew god Jahweh, when we first catch a 
passing glimpse of his primitive worship by his own peo- 
ple, was but one among a number of competing deities, 
mostly, it would appear, embodied by their votaries in the 
visible form of stone or wooden pillars, and adored by a 
small group of loosely-connected tribes among the moun- 
tain region in the southwest of Syria. The confederacy 
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among whom he dwelt knew themselves as the Sons of 
Urael ; they regarded Jahweh as their principal god, much * 
•ft the Greeks did Zeus, or the early Teutons their national 
hero Woden. But a universal tradition among them bore 
witness to the fact that they had once lived in a subject 
condition in Egypt, the house of bondage, and that their 
god Jahweh had been instrumental in leading them thence 
into the rugged land they inhabited throughout the whole 
htstorical period, between the valley of Jordan and the 
Mediterranean coast. So consistent and so definite was 
this traditional belief that we can hardly regard it other- 
wise than as enclosing a kernel of truth ; and not only do 
Kuenen and other Semitic scholars of the present day 
admit it as genuine, but the Egyptologists also seem gen- 
erally to allow its substantial accuracy and full accord with 
hieroglyphic literature. This sojourn in Egypt cannot 
have failed to influence to some extent the Semitic stran- 
gers : therefore I shall l>egin my quest of the Hebrew god 
ani«mg the Egyptian monuments. Admitting that he was 
essentially in all respects a deity of the true Semitic pat- 
tern. I think it will do us good to learn a little l>eforehand 
about the people among whom his votaries dwelt so long, 
e«{»ecially as the history of the Egyptian cults affords us 
perhaps the l>est historical example of the growth and de- 
velopment of a great national religion. 

A {KTCuliar interest, indeed, attaches in the history of 
the human miml to the evolution of the gods of Egypt. 
Nowhere else in the world can we trace so well such a con- 
tintKMis development from the very simplest I>eginnings 
frf relijjiiKis ideas to the very highest planes of mysticism ; 
and philoM>phic theolog)'. There are savage cults, it is 
true. %ihich show us more clearly the earliest stages in the 
pr<»ce*s whereby the simple ancestral ^host passes im- 
perceptibly into the more jwwerful form of a supernatural 
deitv : there are elevate<l civilised creeds which show us 
more grandly in its evolved shaf)e the final conception of a 
single supreme Ruler of the Cosmos. But there is no 
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Other religious system known to us in which we can follow 
so readily, without a single break, the whole evolutionary 
movement whereby the earlier ideas get gradually ex- 
panded and etherealised into the later. The origin of the 
other great historical religions is lost from our eyes among 
dim mists of fable : in Egypt alone, of all civilised coun- 
tries, does our record go back to the remote period when 
the religious conception was still at the common savage 
level, and follow it forward continuously to the advanced 
point where it had all but achieved, in its syncretic move- 
ment, the ultimate goal of pure monotheism. 

I would wish, however, to begin my review of this singu- 
lar history by saying, once for all, that while I make no pre- 
tensions to special Egyptological knowledge, I must never- 
theless dissent on general anthropological g^rounds from 
the attitude taken up by Mr. Le Page Renouf in his 
Lectures on the Religion of Ancient Egypt, That learned 
writer's work, indeed, is, scientifically speaking, half a cen- 
tury behind its time. It is written as though the doctrine 
of evolution had never been promulgated ; and every page 
contains glaring contradictions of the most elementary 
principles of human development. Mr. Renouf still ad- 
heres to the discredited ideas that polytheism grew out of 
an antecedent monotheism ; that animal-worship and 
other low forms of adoration are " symbolical " in origin ; 
and that " the sublimer portions of the Egyptian religion 
are not the comparatively late result of a process of de- 
velopment or elimination from the grosser." Such theo- 
ries would of themselves be extremely improbable, even on 
the fullest and best evidence ; but the evidence which Mr. 
Renouf brings forward to support them is of the flimsiest 
description. A plain survey of the Egyptian monuments 
in the Nile valley, and of the known facts about Egyptian 
religion, will lead any unbiassed mind, free from the warp- 
ing influence of preconception, and accustomed to wide 
anthropological enquiry, to precisely opposite and more 
probable conclusions. For it must be carefully borne in 
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mind that on these subjects the specialist is the last man 
vix>se opinions should be implicitly and unhesitatingly ac- 
cepted. The religion of Egypt, like the religion of Judaea 
or the religion of Hawaii, must be judged, not in isolation, 
but by the analogies of other religions elsewhere ; the at- 
tempt to explain it as an unrelated phenomenon, which 
has alrea<iy l)een found so disastrous in the case of the 
Semitic and the Ar>'an cults, must be abandoned once for 
all by the comparative psychologist as a hopeless error. 
The key to the origin of the Egyptian faith is to be found, 
mit in the late philosophising glosses quoted by M. de 
Rouge and his English disciple, but in the simple, unvary- 
ing, ancestral creeds of existing African savages. 

IxK>ked at from this point of view, then — the evolution- 
arj* |K>int of view — nothing can l>e clearer than the fact? 
that the early Egyptian religion bases itself entirely upon] 
two main foundations, ancestor-worship and totemism. * 
I will begin with the first of these, which all analogy 
teaches us to consider by far the earliest, and infinitely 
the most im{>ortant. And I may add that it is also, to 
judge by the Eg>'ptian evidence alone, both the element 
which underlies the whole religious conceptions of the 
Nile \allev. and likewise the element which directiv ac- 
vonnts. as we shall see hereafter, for all the most impor- 
tant Kf>ds of the national [>antheon. including Osiris. Ptah, 
Khcni. and Amen, as well perhaps as many of their cor- 
relative g'Mldesses. There is not. in fact, any great ethni- 
cal religion on earth, except |>ossil)ly the Chinese, in which 
*hr Isi'^al ini|K>rtance of the Dead Man is so immediately 
afp.irent as in the ancient cult of Pharaohnic Egypt. 

The Egyptian religion liases itself upon the tomb. It 
ih inifx^HHible for a moment to doubt that fact as one stands 
\r'AcT the scanty sha<le of the desert date-|>alms among 
the huge Min-smitten dust-heaps that represent the streets 
of Thel>e^ an<l Memphis. The commonest object of 
H«»r%hip on all the monuments of Nile is lieyond doubt 
the Mummy : sometimes the private mummy of an an- 
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cestor or kinsman, sometimes the greater deified mum- 
mies of immemorial antiquity, blended in the later syn- 
cretic mysticism with the sun-god and other allegorical 
deities, but represented to the very last in all ages of art — 
on the shattered Rameseum at Thebes or the Ptolemaic 
pillars of still unshaken Denderah — ^as always unmistaka- 
ble and obvious mummies. If ever there was a country 
where the Worship of the Dead was pushed to an extreme, 
that country was distinctly and decisively Egypt. 

" The oldest sculptures show us no acts of adoration or 
of sacrifice," says Mr. Loftie, ** except those of worship at 
*the shrine of a deceased ancestor or relative." This is 
fully in keeping with what we know of the dawn of religion 
elsewhere, and with the immense importance always at- 
tached to the preservation of the mummy intact through- 
out the whole long course of Egyptian history. The 
Egyptian, in spite of his high civilisation, remained always 
at the first or corpse-preserving stage of custom as re- 
gards the dead. To him, therefore, the life after death 
was far more serious than the life on earth : he realised it 
so fully that he made endless preparations for it during his 
days above, and built himself a tomb as an eternal man- 
sion. The grave was a place of abode, where the mummy 
was to pass the greater part of his existence ; and even 
in the case of private persons (like that famous Tih whose 
painted sepulchre at Sakkarah every tourist to Cairo 
makes a point of visiting) it was sumptuously decorated 
with painting and sculpture. In the mortuary chambers 
or chapels attached to the tombs, the relations of the de- 
ceased and the priests of the cemetery celebrated on cer- 
tain fixed dates various ceremonies in honour of the dead, 
and offered appropriate gifts to the mummy within. 
" The tables of offerings, which no doubt formed part of 
the furniture of the chambers, are depicted on the walls, 
covered with the gifts of meat, fruits, bread, and wine 
which had to be presented in kind." These parentalia un- 
doubtedly formed the main feature of the practical re- 
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ligion of early Egypt, as exhibited to us on all the monu- 
ments except the late tomb-caves of royal personages, de- 
Toted to the worship of the equally mummified great gods. 
The Egyptian tomb was usually a survival of the cave I 
artifictally imitated. The outer chamber, in which the' 
ceremonies of the offertory took place, was the only part 
accessible, after the interment had been completed, to the 
feet of survivors. The munimv itself, concealed in its 
sarcophagus, lay at the bottom of a deep pit beyond, by 
the end of a corridor often containing statues or idols of 
the deceased. These idols, says M. Maspero, were indefi- 
nitely multiplied, in case the mummy itself should be ac- 
cidentally destroyed, in order that the Ka (the ghost or 
dottble) might find a safe dwelling-place. Compare 
the numerous little images placed upon the grave by the 
Coast Negroes. It was the outer chamber, however, that 
sheltered the steU or pillar which bore the epitaph, as well 
as the altar or table for offerings, the smoke from which 
vas conveyed to the statues in the corridor through a 
small aperture in the wall of partition. Down the well 
beyond, the mummy in person reposed, in its eternal dwel- 
ling-place, free from all chance of violation or outrage. 
* The greatest importance." says Mr. Renouf. " was at- 
tached to the permanence of the tomb, to the continuance 
of the religious ceremonies, and to the prayers of passcrs- 
**y Agam, ** there is a very common formula stating 
tliat ihe fKrrson who raised the tal)let * made it as a memo- 
rial to his fathers who are in the nether world, built up 
%ihat he found was imi)crfect, and renewed what was found 
otit <if repair.*** In the inscription on one of the great 
Tombs at lieni-Hassan the foun<lcr savs : " I made to llou- 

m 

n^h the name of my father, an<l I built chapels for his ka 
(or ghtjst]. 1 caused statues to he conveyed to the holy 
dwelhng. and distriliuteil to thcni their offerin^js in pure 
gifts. I instituted the ofTiciating priest, to whom I gave 
donations in land and presents. I ordered ftmeral offer- 
ings for all the feasts of the nether world [which are then 
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enumerated at considerable length]. If it happen that the 
priest or any other cease to do this, may he not exist, and 
may his son not sit in his seat." All this is highly in- 
structive from the point of view of the origin of priesthood. 

How long these early religious endowments continued 
to be respected is shown by Mr. Renouf himself in one 
instructive passage. The kings who built the Pyramids 
in the Early Empire endowed a priestly office for the 
purpose of celebrating the periodical rites of offering to 
their ghosts or mummies. Now, a tablet in the Louvre 
shows that a certain person who lived under the Twenty- 
sixth Dynasty was priest of Khufu, the builder of the 
Great Pyramid, who had endowed the office two thousand 
years before his time. We have actually the tombs of 
y some of his predecessors who filled the same office imme- 
diately after Khufu's death. So that in this instance at 
least, the worship of the deceased monarch continued for 
a couple of thousand years without interruption. " If in 
the case of private interments," says M. Maspero, "we 
find no proof of so persistent a veneration, that is because 
in ordinary tombs the ceremonies were performed not by 
special priests, but by the children or descendants of the 
deceased person. Often, at the end of a few generations, 
either through negligence, removals, ruin, or extinction 
of the family, the cult was suspended, and the memory of 
the dead died out altogether." 

For this reason, as everywhere else among ancestor- 
worshippers, immense importance was attached by the 
Egyptians to the begetting of a son who should perform 
the due family rites, or see that they were performed by 
others after him. The duty of undertaking these rites is 
thoroughly insisted upon in all the maxims or moral texts ; 
while on the other hand, the wish that a man may not have 
a son to perform them for him is the most terrible of all 
ancient Egyptian imprecations. " Many centuries after 
the construction of a tomb, Egyptian travellers have left 
a record upon its walls of the splendour of the sacred 
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abode* of the abundance of the materials which they found 
provided for the fulfilment of the rites for the departed, 
and of their own repetition of the funeral formula/' In 
fact, the whole practical religion of the ordinary Egyptians, 
as a plain obser\'er sees it to-day in the vast mass of the 
existing monuments, consists almost exclusively in the 
worship of the ka — the gcitii, mafies, or lares of the de- 
parted. 

If even the common herd were thus carefully embalmed 
— if even the lesser functionaries of the court or temple 
lay in expensive tombs, daintily painted and exquisitely 
sculptured — it might readily be believed that the great 
kings of the mighty conquering dynasties themselves 
would ra^se for their mummies eternal habitations of 
»{iecial s^ndour and l>econiing magnificence. And so 
they did. In Lower Eg>'pt, their tombs arc barrows or 
pyrami<ls : in Upper Egypt they are artificial caves. The 
drear\' desert district west of the Nile and south of 
Cairo consists for many miles, all but uninterruptedly, of 
the cemetery of Memphis — a vast and mouldering city of 
the dead — whose chief memorials are the wonderful series 
of pyramids, the desecrated tombs piled up for the kings 
of !he Third. Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Dynasties. There, 
urvler stone tumuli of enormous size, — barrows or cairns 
iTiorc carefully constructed. — the Pharaohs of the Old 
Umpire rcf>o!»e<l in j>eace in sepulchres unmarked by any 
^m*'Iems of the mystic go<Is or sacred beasts of later imagi- 
r.ikMon. But still more significant and infinitely more 
WauTifuI are the rock-hewn Tombs of the Kings at 
Thc!<*. l>elonging to the great monarchs of the Eigh- 
trrnth. Nineteenth ami Twentieth Dynasties, when the 
rr!i;:i'>n had assumed its full mystical development. 
Tho^ magnificent subterranean halls form in the truest 
antl most literal sense a real necropolis, a town of 
mummies, where each king was to inhabit an eternal 
palace of regal splen<iour, decorated with a profusion of 
polychromatic art, and filled with many mansions for the 
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officers of state, still destined to attend upon their sove- 
reign in the nether world. Some of the mural paintings 
would even seem to suggest that slaves or captives were 
sacrificed at the tomb, to serve their lord in his eternal 
home, as his courtiers had served him in the temporal 
palaces of Medinet-Habu or the corridors of Luxor. 

M. Mariette has further shown that the huge Theban 
temples which skirt in long line the edge of the desert near 
the Valley of Tombs were really cenotaphs where the 
memory of the kings buried hard by was preserved and 
worshipped. Thus the Rameseum was the mastabah or 
mortuary chapel for the tomb and ghost of Rameses II. ; 
the temple of Medinet-Habu fulfilled the same purpose for 
Rameses III. ; the temple of Kumeh for Rameses I. ; 
and so forth throughout the whole long series of those 
gigantic ruins, with their correlated group of subterranean 
excavations. 

At any rate, it is quite impossible for any impartial per- 
son to examine the existing monuments which line the 
g^ey desert hills of the Nile without seeing for himself 
><that the mummy is everjrwhere the central object of 
worship — that the entire practical religion of the people 
was based upon this all-pervading sense of the continuity 
of life beyond the grave, and upon the necessity for pay- 
ing due reverence and funereal offerings to the manes of 
ancestors. Everything in Egypt points to this one con- 
elusion. Even the great sacred ritual is the Book of the 
•^ Dead : and the very word by which the departed are 
oftenest described means itself " the living," from the firm 
belief of the people that they were really enjoying ever- 
lasting life. Mors janua vit(£ is the short summing-up of 
Egyptian religious notions. Death was the gjeat begin- 
ning for which they all prepared, and the dead were the 
real objects of their most assiduous public and private 
worship. 

Moreover, in the tombs themselves we can trace a 
gradual development of the religious sentiment from 
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Corpse-Worship to God- Worship. Thus, in the tombs 
of Sakkarah, belonging to the Old Empire (Fifth Dy- 
lasty). all those symbolical representations of the life be- 
yond the tomb which came in with the later mysticism are 
alinoft wholly wanting. The quotations from (or antici- 
pations oQ the Book of the Dead are few and short. The 
great gods are rarely alluded to. Again, in the grottos 
of Beni- Hassan (of the Twelfth Dynasty) the paintings 
mostly represent scenes from the life of the deceased, and 
the m)rstic signs and deities are still absent. The doctrine 
of rewards and punishments remains as yet comparatively 
in abeyance. It is only at the Tombs of the Kings at 
Thebes (of the Eighteenth Dynasty) that entire chapters 
of the Book of the Dead are transcribed at length, and the 
walls are covered with " a whole army of grotesque and 
bsitaitic divinities." 

*' But the Egyptians," it will be objected, '' had also 
great gods, distinct from their ancestors — national, or 
fecal* or common gods — ^whose names and figures have 
come down to us inscril)ed upon all the monuments." 
(^ite true : that is to say, there are gods who are not 
immediately or certainly resolvable into deified ancestors 
— gofls whose power and might were at last widely ex- 
tender!, and who l)ecame transfigured by degrees beyond 
all recognition in the latest ages. Hut it is by no means 
certain, even so. that we cannot trace these greater gods 
themselves back in the last resort to deified ancestors of ' 
various ruling families or dominant cities ; and in one or 
two of the most important cases the suggestions of such 
an tmgin are far from scanty. 

I will take, to l>egin with, one typical example. There 
is no single god in the Egyptian pantheon more important 
or more universally diffused than Osiris. In later forms 
of the national religion, he is elevated into the judge of 
the departeil and king of the nether world : to be " justi- 
fies! by Osiris." or, as later interi>reters say, " a justified 
i," is the prayer of ever>' corpse as set forth in his 
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funeral inscription ; and identification with Osiris is 
looked upon as the reward of all the happy and faithful 
dead. Now Osiris, in every one of his representations 
and modes, is simply — a Mummy. His myth, to be sure, 
assumed at last immense proportions ; and his relations 
with Isis and Horus form the centre of an endless series 
of irreconcilable tales, repeated over and over again in 
art and literature. If we took mythology as our guide, 
instead of the monuments, we should be tempted to give 
him far other origins. He is identified often with other 
gods, especially with Amen ; and the disentanglement of 
his personality in the monuments of the newer empire, 
when Ra, the sun-god, got mixed up inextricably with so 
many other deities, is particularly difficult. But if we 
neglect these later complications of a very ancient cult, 
and go back to the simplest origin of Egyptian history and 
religion, we shall, I think, see that this mystic god, so 
often explained away by elemental symbolism into the sun 
or the home of the dead, was in his first beginnings nothing 
more or less than what all his pictures and statues show 
him to be — a revered and worshipped Mummy, a very 
ancient chief or king of the town or little district of This 
by Abydos. 

I do not deny that in later ages Osiris became much 
more than this. Nor do I deny that his name was ac- 
cepted as a symbol for all the happy and pious dead. 
Furthermore, we shall find at a later stage that he was 
identified in the end with an annual slain Com-God. I 
will even allow that there may have been more than one 
original Osiris — that the word may even at first have been 
generic, not specific. But I still maintain that the evi- 
dence shows us the great and principal Osiris of all as a 
Dead Chief of Abydos. 

We must remember that in Egypt alone history goes 
back to an immense antiquity and yet shows us already at 
its very beginning an advanced civilisation and a developed 
picture-writing. Therefore the very oldest known state 
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of Egypt necessarily presupposes a vast anterior era of 
ilow growth in concentration and culture. Before ever 
Upper or Lower Egypt became united under a single 
crown, there must have been endless mud-built villages 
and petty palm-shadowed principalities along the bank of 
the Nile, each possessing its own local chief or king, and 
each worshipping its own local deceased potentates. The 
sheikh of the village, as we should call him nowadays, was 
then their nameless Pharaoh, and the mummies of his an- 
cestors were their gods and goddesses. Each tribe had 
mlso its special totem, about which I shall have a little 
more to say hereafter ; and these totems were locally 
worshipped almost as gods, and gave rise in all probability 
to the later Egyptian Zoolatr\' and the animal-headed 
deities. To the very last. Kg>'ptian religion bore marked 
traces of this original tribal form ; the great multiplicity 
of Eg>'ptian gods seems to t>e due to the adoption of so 
many of them, after the unification of the country, into the 
national pantheon. The local gods and local totems, how- 
ever, continued to l>e specially worshipped in their original 
iites. Thus the ithyphallic Amen-Khem was specially 
wnr<^hipped at Thef)es. where his figure occurs with un- 
plexvant frequency upon evcr\' temple : .Vpis was pecu- 
liarly facred at Memphis ; Pasht at Hnliastis : Anubis at 
Sickhem : Ncith at Sais : Ra at Ilcliopolis ; and (Osiris 
h::".^cU at A!»v«los. his ancient dwelling-place. 

!"' eM F'^.^jvptian tra(litic»n seems to preserve vome <lim 
mem<»ry of Mich a state of thinjjs. for it asserts that before 
the time iA Menes. the first king of the First Dynasty, re- 
puted the earliest monarch of a united Egypt, dynasties 
of ?he pods ruled in the cotmtry. In other wonls. it was 
rrrrij^i^ed that the g^wls were orij^iiially kings of local 
linr^ uhich rei^^ned in the various provinces of the Nile 
vallev !>efore the unification. 

In th** case of Osiris, the indications which lead us in 
tht« direction are almost irresistil)le. It is all but certain 
that <^)siris was originally a local god of This or Thinis. 
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a village near Abydos, wher a huge mound of rubbish 
still marks the site of the g^eat deity's resting-place. The 
latter town is described in the Harris papyrus as Abud, 
the hand of Osiris ; and in the monuments which still re- 
main at that site, Osiris is everywhere the chief deity rep- 
resented, to whom kings and priests present appropriate 
offerings. But it is a significant fact that Menes, the 
founder of the united monarchy, was born at the same 
place ; and this suggests the probability that Osiris may 
have been the most sacred and most venerated of Mencs's 
ancestors. The suggestion derives further weight from 
the fact that Osiris is invariably represented as a mummy, 
and that he wears a peculiar head-dress or cap of office, 
the same as that which was used in historical times as the 
crown of Upper Egypt. He also holds in his hands the 
crook and scourge which are the marks of kingly office — 
the crook to lead his own people like a shepherd, the 
scourge to punish evil-doers and to ward off enemies. His 
image is therefore nothing more nor less than the image 
of a Mummied King. Sometimes, too, he wears in ad- 
dition the regal ostrich plumes. Surely, naught save the 
blind infatuation of mythologists could make them over- 
look the plain inference that Osiris was a mummified chief 
of Abydos in the days before the unification of Egypt 
under a single rule, and that he was worshipped by his 
successors in the petty principality exactly as we know 
other kingly mummies were worshipped by their family 
elsewhere — exactly, for example, as on the famous Tablet 
of Ancestors found at Abydos itself, Sethi I. and Rameses 
II. are seen offering homage to seventy-six historical 
kings, their predecessors on the throne of United Egypt. 

Not only, however, is Osiris represented as a king and a 
mummy, but we are expressly told by Plutarch (or at least 
by the author of the tract De Osiride which bears his 
name) that the tomb of Osiris existed at Abydos, and that 
the richest and most powerful of the Egyptians were de- 
sirous of being buried in the adjacent cemetery, in order 
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that they might lie, as it were, in the same grave with the 
great god of their country. All this is perfectly compre- 
hensible and natural if we suppose that a Thinite dynasty 
first conquered the whole of Egypt ; that it extended the 
worship of its own local ancestor-god over the entire 
country ; and that in time, when this worship had assumed 
national importance, the local god became the chief figure 
in the common pantheon. 

I had arrived at this opinion independently before I was 
aware that Mr. Loftic had anticipated me in it. But in 
his rare and interesting Essay an Scarabs I find he has 
reached the same conclusions. 

** The divinity of Pharaoh," says Mr. Loftie, ** was the 
first article in the creed of the pyramid period, the earliest 
of which we know anything. .\s time went on, though 
the kin;^ was still called divine, we see him engageil in the 
worship of other gods. At last he ap|>ears as a priest him- 
self ; and when Herodotus and the later Greek historians 
visite<l Egypt, there was so little of this part of the old 
rehi^ion left that it is not even mentiimed by them as a 
matter of im|M>rtance.** This is (|uitc natural, I may re- 
mark parenthetically, for as tlic aiiti(|uity and grandeur of 
the great gcxls increased, the j^ulf l)ctween them and mere 
men. even though those men were kin^s. their offspring, 
n;uM always have grown ever wider and wider. ** I have 
nnself no doubt whatever," Mr. I^>ftie goes on, ** that the 
names of Osiris and <)f Ilorus are those of ancient rulers. 
I thnik that. long before authentic history begins. Asar 
and .\sct his wife reigned in Egypt. prol»al)ly in that witle 
\ailey of the L*p|)er Nile which is now the site of (lirgeh 
and Berbe " (exactly where I place the principality of 
Osiris). " Their son was Hor. or Horus. the first king of 
L'pper and I-ower Eg>pt; an<l the * II«>r seshoo.' the suc- 
cr^wirs of Horus. arc not obscurely mentioned by later 
chffmiclers. I know that this view is not shared by all 
Mudents of the subject, and much learning and ingenuity 
have been spent to prove that Asar. and .-Vset, and Hor, 
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and Ptah, and Anep, are representations of the powers of 
nature ; that they do nof point to ancient princes, but to 
ancient principles; and that Horus and his successors are 
gods and were never men. But in the oldest inscriptions 
we find none of that mysticism which is shown in the sculp- 
tures from the time of the eighteenth dynasty down to 
the Ptolemies and the Roman Emperors." In short, Mr. 
^ Loftie goes on to set forth a theory of the origin of the 
great gods essentially similar to the one I am here defend- 
ing. 

Though a little out of place, I cannot help noting here 
♦he curious confirmatory fact that a number of ibis mum- 
mies have been found at Abydos in close proximity to the 
mound where M. Mariette confidently expected to dis- 
cover in the rock the actual tomb of Osiris himself. 
Hence we may conclude that the ibis was in all probability 
the totem of Abydos or This, as the bull was of Memphis, 
the crocodile of the Fayoum, the cat of Bubastis, and the 
baboon of Thebes. Now, the ibis-god of Abydos is 
Thoth; and it is noteworthy that Thoth, as recorder, al- 
ways accompanies Osiris, in later legend, as judge of the 
dead: the local mummy-god, in other words, has as his 
assessor the local totem-god; and both are commonly to 
be seen on the monuments of Abydos, in company with 
Horus, Anubis, Isis, and other (probably) local divinities. 

It is quite easy to see how, with this origin, Osiris would 
almost inevitably grow with time to be the King of the 
Dead, and supreme judge of the nether regions. For, as 
the most sacred of the ancestors of the regal line, he would 
naturally be the one whom the kings, in their turn, 
would most seek to propitiate, and whom they would 
look forward to joining in their eternal home. As the 
myth extended, and as mystical interpretations began to 
creep in, identifications being made of the gods with the 
sun or other natural energies, the original meaning of 
Osiris-worship would grow gradually obscured. But to 
the last, Osiris himself, in spite of all corruptions, is repre- 
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scntcd as a mummy: and even when identified with Amen, 
the later intrusive god, he still wears his mummy- 
bandages, and still bears the crook and scourge and 
sceptre of his primitive kingship. 

It may l>e objected, however, that there were many 
lorms of Orisis. and many local gods who t)ore the same 
name. He was buried at Abydos, but was also equally 
bnned at Memphis, and at Philx as well. The pretty little 
- Temple on the Roof '* at Denderah is an exquisitely 
elaborate chapel to the local Osiris of that town, vrith 
chaml>ers dedicated to the various other Osiris-gods of 
the forty-two nomes of ancient Egypt. Well, that fact 
runs exactly parallel with the local Madonnas and the 
k>ca] Apollos of other religions : and nobody has sug- 
ge^'tetl doubts as to the human reality of the Blessed 
\'irgin Mar\' because so many different Maries exist in 
different sacred sites or in difTcrcnt cathedrals. Our Ladv 
of I>iretto is the same as Our Lady of I^urdes. Jesus of 
Na/areth was nevertheless l)orn at Bethlehem: he was 
the san of Joseph, but he was also the son of David, and 
the ^m uf Go<l. Perhaps Osiris was a common noun : 
perhaps a slightly different Osiris was worshipped in vari- 
o::*» towns of later Kgypt: i)erhaps a local mummy-gcHl. 
the ancest()r of some extinct native line, often wrongly 
U'»i:r|»cd the name and prerojjativcs of the j^rcal mummy- 
g'-I fpi A!»y<lc>s. especially under the intbicnce of late 
p-ie«»!ly mysticism. Moreover, when we conic to consider 
tl'c Mibjrct of the manufacture of ^cxls, we shall see that 
the J»r><Iv of an annual incarnation of Osiris mav have been 
«I:\n!rd anil distributed am<nig all the nonios of I\gypt. 
It !«» enou^jh for my present purp<»sc if I |K>int out in brief 
tba! aiKc** or- worship amply explain*! the rise ancl pre- 
\alrnce of the cult of Osiris, the kinj;ly munnny. with the 
a**'»<*iated cults of Ilorus. Isis, Thotb. ami the other deities 
of the Osirian cvcle. 

I may add that a gradual growth of Osiris-worship is 
clearlv marked on the monuments themselves. The 
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simpler stelae and memorials of the earliest age seldom 
contain the names of any god, but display votaries making 
offerings at the shrine of ancestors. Similarly, the scenes 
represented on the walls of tombs of early date bear no 
reference to the great gods of later ages, but are merely 
domestic and agricultural in character, as may be observed 
at Sakkarah and even to some extent also at Beni-Hassan. 
Under the Sixth Dynasty, the monuments begin to make 
more and more frequent mention of Osiris, who now 
comes to be regarded as Judge of the Dead and Lord of 
the Lower World ; and on a tablet of this age in the 
Boulak Museum occurs for the first time the expression 
afterwards so common, " justified by Osiris." Under the 
Twelfth Dynasty, legend becomes more prominent ; a solar 
and lunar character seems to be given by reflex to Osiris 
and Isis: and the name of Ra, the sun, is added to that of 
many previously distinct and independent deities. Khem, 
the ithyphallic god of the Thebaid, now also assumes 
greater importance, as is quite natural under a line of 
Theban princes: and Khem, a local mummy-god, is always 
represented in his swathing-clothes, and afterwards con- 
founded, certainly with Amen, and probably also with the 
mummy-god of Abydos. But Osiris from this time for- 
ward rises distinctly into the front rank as a deity. " To 
him, rather than to the dead, the friends and family offer 
their sacrifices. A court is formed for him. Thoth, the 
recorder [totem-god of Abydos], Anubis the watcher, Ra 
the impersonation of truth, and others, assist in judgment 
on the soul.** The name of the deceased is henceforth 
constantly accompanied by the formula "justified by 
Osiris." About the same time the Book of the Dead in 
its full form came into existence, with its developed con- 
ception of the lower world, and its complicated arrange- 
ment of planes of purgatorial progress. 

Under the Eighteenth Dynasty, the legend thickens ; 
the identifications of the gods become more and more in- 
tricate ; Amen and Ra are sought and found under in- 
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mimcrable forms of other deities; and a foundation is laid A 
for the esoteric Monotheism or pantheistic nattire-worthip | 
of the later philosophising priesthood. It was under the 
Nineteenth Dynasty that the cult of local Triads or 
Trinities took fullest shape, and that the mystical interpre- 
tation of the religion of Egypt came well into the fore- 
ground. The great Osirian myth was then more and 
more minutely and mystically elaborated; and even the 
bull .Apis, the totem-god of Memphis, was recognised as a 
special incarnation of Osiris, who thus becomes, with 
Amen, the mysterious summing-up of almost all the na- 
tkmal pantheon. At last we find the myth going off into 
pure mysticism, Osiris t>eing at once the father, brother, 
hust>an<l. and son of Isis, and also the son of his own child 
Horus.^ Sentences with an almost Athanasian mixture 
of vagueness an<I definiteness inform us how *' the son 
proceeds from the father, and the father proceeds from his 
son *'; how *' Ra is the soul of Osiris, and Osiris the soul of 
Ra "; and how Horns his child, awakened by magical rites 
from his dead IxkIv. is victorious over Set, the prince of 
darkness, and sits as Osiris u|x>n the throne of the father 
whom he has revived and avenged. Here as elsewhere 
the m>-th, instead of being the explanation of the god, 
does nothing more than darken counsel. 

In like manner. I l)elieve, Ptah was originally a local 
mummy-gcxl of Memphis, and Khem of Ap, afterwards 
known as Chemmis. 

This gra<lual growth of a <lead an<l mummified village 
chief, however, into a pantheistic god. strange as it may 
seem, is not in any way more remarkable than the gradual 



**'Storict tike the Otirtt mirlh.'* tayt Mr. Lanff. " tprinff from no 
^r« rcttgtoos source, but embodir the delutiont and fantastic dreamt 
ol the lo«e«t and least developed human f Jinry and human speculation.'* 
Tk'.t sentence enforces precisely the same tdea that I have prevtontly 
ev^fessed m chapter ii. as to the real relations of religion and mythol- 
ogy. The myth nowhere explains the cult ; it casts no licht upon its 
•ricin €*f liittory . on the contrarv. it only ot»scures and overshadows 
tlM aa4«rlylAC kcnMl of g eanlae fact. 
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*igrowth of a Galilean peasant into the second person of an 

j eternal and omnipotent Godhead. Nor does the myth 

I of the death and resurrection of Osiris (to be considered 

I hereafter in a later chapter) militate against the reality 

of his human existence any more than the history of the 

\ death and resurrection of Jesus Christ militates ag^nst the 

* human existence of Jesus of Nazareth. " Gross and crude 

euhemerism " may be bad; but airy and fantastic Max- 

miillerism appears to me just as unphilosophical. 

The difficulty of the evolution, indeed, is not at all greats 
if we consider the further fact that even after the concept 
of godship had been fully developed, the king still re- 
mained of like nature with the gods, their son and descen- 
dant, a divine personage himself, differing from them only 
in not having yet received eternal life, the symbol of which 
they are often shown in sculpture as presenting with 
gracious expressions to their favoured scion. " The ruling 
sovereign of Egypt," says Mr. Le Page Renouf, " was the 
living image of and vicegerent of the sun-god. He was 
invested with the attributes of divinity, and that in the 
earliest times of which we possess monumental evidence." 
And quite naturally, for in antique times gods had ruled 
in Egypt, whose successor the king was: and the kings 
before Menes were significantly known as " the successors 
of Horus." As late as the times of the Ptolemies, we saw, 
there were priests of Menes and other Pharaohs of themost 
ancient dynasties. The pyramid kings took the title of the 
Golden Horus, afterwards copied by their descendants; 
and from Chafra onward the reigning monarch was known 
as the Son of Ra and the Great God. Amenophis II., 
during his own lifetime, is " a god good like Ra, the sacred 
seed of Amen, the son whom he begot." And on all the 
monuments the king is represented of the same super- 
human stature as the gods themselves: he converses with 
them on equal terms; they lead him by the hand into 
their inmost sanctuaries, or present him with the symbols 
of royal rule and of eternal life, like friends of the family. 
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Tbc former guerdon bestows upon him the same rank they 
themselves had held on earth; the latter advances him to 
share with them the glories of the other existence. In 
the temple of Kumeh, Rameses I. (then dead) receives 
the offerings and liturgies of his royal grandson. Hard 
by, Rameses II. offers to Amen-ra, Khonso, and Rameses 
I., without distinction of divinity. On the side wall, 
Sethi I. receives similar divine honours from the royal 
hands: while in the centre chamber Sethi himself officiates 
before the statue of his father placed in a shrine. The 
King is thus but the Living God : the God is thus but the 
Dead King. 

I conclude, therefore, that a large part of the greater 
Eg>*ptian gods — the national or local gods, as opposed to 
those worshipped by each family in its own necrojwlis — 
were early kings, whose myths were later expanded into 
legends, rationalised into nature-worship, and adorned by 
priestly care with endless symbolical or esoteric fancies. 
But down to the ver>' latest age of independence, inscrip- 
tions of the god Euergetes, and the goddess Berenice, or 
rei>resentations like that at Philse, of the god Philadelphus 
suckled by Isis, show that to the Kgyptian mind the gulf 
between humanity and divinity was very narrow, and that 
the original manhood of ail the deities was an idea (|iiite 
familiar to priests and |>eopIe. 

There was, however, another class of gods about which 
we can be somewhat less certain ; these are the animal- 
gtKLs and animal-hca<lc<l gods which tieveloped out t)f tlie 
tijteniH of the various villa^^es. Such bestial types, Pro- 
fe*vi,r Saycc remarks. ** take us back to a remote prc- 
hiMoric age. when the rcli>;ious creed of I*^j:ypt.'* say 
rather, the custom of Kgypt. '* was still totemism.** But 
m what precise relation toteniism stiMnl to the main line 
of the evolution of gods I do not feel <juitc so sure i.n my 
own mmd as does Mr. Hcrlnrrt Si>encer. It seems to me 
possible that the totem may in its orijjin have been merely 
the lucky-beast or badge of a particular tribe (like the 
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regimental goat or deer) ; and that from being at first 
petted, domesticated, and to some extent respected on 
this account, it may have grown at last, through a con- 
fusion of ideas, to share the same sort of divine honours 
which were paid to the ghosts of ancestors and the gods 
evolved from them. But Mr. Frazer has suggested a 
better origin of totemism from the doctrine of the Sepa- 
> rable Soul, which is, up to date, the best explanation yet 
offered of this obscure subject. Be that as it may, if the 
totems were only gradually elevated into divinities, we 
can easily understand Mr. Renouf s remark that the long 
series of tombs of the Apis bulls at Sakkarah shows " how 
immeasurably greater the devotion to the sacred animals 
was in the later times than in the former." 

May I add that the worship of totems, as distinct from 
the mere care implied by Mr. Frazer's suggestion, very 
probably arose from the custom of carving the totem- 
animal of the deceased on the grave-stake or grave- 
board ? This custom is still universal among the Indian 
tribes of Northwestern America. 
{ Nevertheless, whatever be the true origin of the totem- 
{ gods, I do not think totemism militates in any way against 
j the general principle of the evolution of the idea of a god 
•1 from the ghost, the Dead Man, or the deified ancestor. 
For only after the concept of a god had been formed from 
ancestor-cult, and only after worship had been evolved 
from the customary offerings to the mummy or spirit at 
the tomb, could any other object by any possibility be 
elevated to the godhead. Nor, on the other hand, as I 
have before remarked, do I feel inclined wholly to agree 
with Mr. Spencer that every individual god was neces- 
sarily once a particular Dead Man. It seems to me in- 
dubitable that after the idea of godhead had become fully 
fixed in the human mind, some gods at least began to be 
recognised who were directly framed either from abstract 
conceptions, from natural objects, or from pure outbursts 
of the mythopoeic faculty. I do not think, therefore, that 
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the existence of a certain (relatively unimportant) class of 
toCem*gods in Egypt or elsewhere is necessarily incon- 
sistent in any way with our main theory of the origin of 
godhead. 

Be this as it may, it is at any rate clear that totemism 
itself was a very ancient and widespread institution in 
early Egypt. Totems are defined by Mr. Frazer as ** a 
class of material objects which a savage regards with 
superstitious respect, believing that there exists between 
him and every member of the class an intimate and alto- ' 
gether special relation." " Observation of existing totem 
tribes in Africa, Australia, and elsewhere," says Sir Martin 
Conway, " shows us that one or more representatives of 
the totem are often fed or even kept alive in captivity by 
the tribe." Mr. Frazer tells us that ** amongst the Nar- 
rinyeri in South Australia, men of the snake clan some- 
tiroes catch snakes, pull out their teeth, or sew up their 
mouths, and keep them as pets. In a pigeon clan of 
Samoa a pigeon was carefully kept and fed. Amongst the 
Kalong in Java, whose totem is a red dog, each family as a 
rule keeps one of these animals, which they will on no 
account allow to be struck or ill-used by any one." In the 
same way. no doubt, certain Kj^yptian clans kept sacred 
bulU. cats, croccnliles. hawks, jackals, cobras, lizards, ibises, 
asf^. and l>eetles. Mummies of most of these sacred ani- 
mals, and little imaj^es of others, are common in the neigh- 
lw>urh«>o<l of certain places where they were s|)ecially wor- 
shipfMrd. 

Whether the animal-headed g<Mls represent a later stage 
of the same totem-worship, or whether they stand merely 
ff>r real ancestor-gods belonginj^ to a particular totem- 
clan, and therefore represented by its totem, is not a ques- 
tion easily settie<l. Hut at any rate it is clear that many 
gods are the equivalents of such totem-animals, as is the 
case with the hawk-headed Horns, the jackal-headed 
Anubis, the cow-headed Athor. the ram-headed Knum, 
the cat-headed Fasht, the lion-headed Sekhet, the ibis- 
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headed Thoth, and the kestrel-headed IChons. These 
gods appear on the earlier monuments as beasts alone, not 
as human forms with bestial heads. Till the Twelfth 
Dynasty, when a totem-god is mentioned (which is not 
often), " he is represented," says Mr. FUnders Petrie, " by 
his animal.*' Anubis, for example, at this stage, is merely 
a jackal ; and as M. Maspero puts it, " Whatever may 
have been the object of worship in Thoth-Ibis, it was a 
bird, not a hieroglyph, that the earliest ibis-worshippers 
adored." There were other totems, however, which were 
less fruitful in deities, but which entered largely in artistic 
forms into the later religplous symbolism. Such were es- 
pecially the asp and the sacred scarabaeus, which almost 
rival the sun-disk in the large part they play in the de- 
veloped religious art-language of the g^eat temple-build- 
ing dynasties. I may add that among the other symbols 
of this curious emblematical picture-writing are the Tau 
or crux ansata^ by origin apparently a combined linga and 
yoni ; the lotus, the sceptre, the leek, and the crescent. 

There is, however, yet a third class of divine or quasi- 
divine beings in the newer Egyptian Pantheon to which 
Mr. Andrew Lang, in his able introduction to the Euterpe 
of Herodotus, still allows that great importance may be 
I attached. These are the elemental or seemingly elemental 
^deities, the Nature-Gods who play so large a part in all 
1 rationalistic or mystical mythologies. Such are no doubt 
Nut and Seb, the personal heaven and earth, named as 
early as the inscription on the coffin of Menkaoura of the 
Fourth Dynasty in the British Museum : such perhaps 
(though far less certainly) are Khons, identified with the 
rising sun, and Tum, regarded as the impersonation of 
his nightly setting. But none of the quite obviously ele- 
mental gods, except Ra, play any large part in the actual 
y and practical worship of the people : to adopt the broad 
distinction I have ventured to draw in our second chapter, 
^they are gods to talk about, not gods to adore — mythologi- 
cal conceptions rather than religious beings. Their names 
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occur much in the sacred texts, but their images are rare ' 
and their temples unknown. It is not Nut or Seb whose 
figures we see car\'ed abundantly in relief on the grey 
sandstone pillars of Kamak and Luxor, painted in endless 
file on the gesso-covered walls of the Tombs of the Kings, 
or represented by dozens in the great collection of little 
brcmze idols that fill so many cabinets at the Boulak Mu- 
seum. The actual objects of the highest worship are far 
other than these abstract elemental conceptions : they are 
Osiris. Isis, Horns, Anubis, Khem, Pasht, and Athor. 
TTie quaint or grotesque incised figures of Nut, repre- 
sented as a female form with arms and legs extended like 
a living canopy over the earth, as at Denderah, belong, I 
believe, almost if not quite exclusively to the Ptolemaic 
pericxl, when zodiacal and astrological conceptions had 
been freely borrowed by the Eg>'ptians from Greece and 
AMa. Nut and Seb, as go<ls. not myths, are in short quite 
recent ideas in Kg)'pt. Even sun-disk Ra, himself, im- 
fMirtant as he l>ecomcs in the later devclo|>ed creed, is 
h.-tr<l)y M> much in his origin a separate go<l as an adjunct 
or *iyml>ol of divinity united syncretically with the various 
other deities. To call a king the sun is a common piece 
oi courtier flatterv. It is as Amcn-Ra or as Osiris that 
tlic ^un receives most actual worship. His name is joined 
to the names of go<ls as to the names of kings : he is al- 
most a*^ much a symlnil as the Tau or the Asp ; he obtains 
little if any adoration in bis viinplo form, but plenty when 
conjoined in a coniiM>und concoptimi with some more 
practical deity of strictly human origin. Kven at the great 
" Temple of the Sun '* at Hcliopolis. it was as the bull Men 
<»r Mnevis that the luminary was adored : and that cult, 
a<'cortlmg to Manetho, went back as far as the totemistic 
tinir^ of the 5>econ<l Dvnastv. 

To put it brierty. then. I hold that the element of nature- . 
wor%hif» is a late gloss or su|)eradded factor in the Egyp- 
Man rehicion; that it is always rather mythological or ex- 
planatory than religious in the strict sense ; and that it 
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^ does not in the least interfere with our general inference 
that the real Egyptian gods as a whole were either ances- 
tral or totemistic in origin. 

From the evidence before us, broadly considered, we may 
fairly conclude, then, that the earliest cult of Egypt con- 
is. sisted of pure ancestor-worship, complicated by a doubt- 
fully religious element of totemism, which afterwards by 
one means or another interwove itself closely with the 
whole ghostly worship of the country. The later gods 
were probably deified ancestors of the early tribal kings^ 
sometimes directly worshipped as mummies, and some- 
times perhaps represented by their totem-animals or later 
still by human figures with animal heads. Almost every 
one of these g^eat gods is localised to a particular place — 
" Lord of Abydos," " Mistress of Senem," " President of 
Thebes," " Dweller at Hermopolis," as would naturally be 
the case if they were locally-deified princes, admitted at 
last into a national pantheon. In the earliest period of 
which any monuments remain to us, the ancestor-worship 
was purer, simpler, and freer from symbolism or from the 
cult of the great gods than at any later time. With the 
gradual evolution of the creed and the pantheon, however, 
legends and myths increased, the syncretic tendency mani- 
fested itself everywhere, identifications multiplied, mysti- 
cism grew rife, and an esoteric faith, with leanings towards 
a vague pantheistic monotheism, endeavoured to rational- 
ise and to explain away the more gross and foolish por- 
tions of the original belief. It is the refinements and 
glosses of this final philosophical stage that pass current 

^ for the most part in systematic works as the true doctrines 
of Egyptian religion, and that so many modem enquirers 
have erroneously treated as equivalent to the earliest pro- 
duct of native thought. The ideas as to the unity of God, 
and the sun-myths of Horus, Isis, and Osiris, are clearly 
late developments or excrescences on the original creed, 
and betray throughout the esoteric spirit of priestly inter- 
pretation. To the very last, the Worship of the Dead, 
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and the crude polytheism based upon it, were the true 
religion of the ancient Egyptians, as we see it expressed 
in all the monuments. 

Such was the religious world into which, if we may be- 
lieve the oldest Semitic traditions, the Sons of Israel 
brought their God Jahweh and their other deities from be- 
yond the Euphrates at a very remote period of their na- 
tional history. And such, in its fuller and more mystical 
form, was the religion practised and taught in Ptolemaic 
and Roman Egypt, at the moment when the Christian 
hsth was just beginning to evolve itself round the his- 
torical nucleus of the man Christ Jesus, and him crucified. 
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The only people who ever invented or evolved a pure 
;+ monotheism at first hand were the Jews. Individual 
thinkers elsewhere approached or aimed at that ideal goal, 
like the Egyptian priests and the Greek philosophers: 
entire races elsewhere borrowed monotheism from the 
Hebrews, like the Arabs under Mohammad, or, to a less 
extent, the Romans and the modern European nations, 
V when they adopted Christianity in its trinitarian form : 
but no other race ever succeeded as a whole in attaining 
by their own exertions the pure monotheistic platform, 
however near certain persons among them might have ar- 
rived to such attainment in esoteric or mystical philoso- 
phising. It is the peculiar glory of Israel to have evolved 
\ God, And the evolution of God from the diffuse gods of 
the earlier Semitic religion is Israel's great contribution to 
the world's thought. 

The sacred books of the Jews, as we possess them in 
garbled forms to-day, assign this peculiar belief to the 
very earliest ages of their race : they assume that Abra- 
ham, the mythical common father of all the Semitic tribes, 
was already a monotheist ; and they even treat monothe- 
ism as at a still remoter date the universal religion of the 
entire world, from which all polytheistic cults were but 
a corruption and a falling away. Such a belief is nowa- 
days, of course, wholly untenable. So also is the crude 
notion that monotheism was smitten out at a single blow 
by the genius of one individual man, Moses, at the 
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mcMnent of the Hebrew exodus from Egypt. The bare 
idea that one particular thinker, just escaped from the 
midst of ardent polytheists, whose religion embraced an 
endless pantheon and a low form of animal-worship, could y 
possibly have invented a pure monotheistic cult, is totally 
opposed to every known psychological law of human na- 
ture. The real stages by which monotheism was evolved 
out of a preceding polytheism in a single small group of 
Semitic tribes have already been well investigated by } 
Dutch and German scholars : all that I propose to do in 
the present volume is to reconsider the subject from our 
broader anthropological standpoint, and show how in the 
great Jewish god himself we may still discern, as in a glass, 
darkly, the vague but constant lineaments of an ancestral ' 
gh<*st -deity. 

Down to a comparatively late i)criod of Jewish history, 
as we now know. Jahweh was but one and the highest 1 
among a considerable group of Israelitish divinities ; the 
first among his |>eers, like Zeus among the gods of Hellas, 
Osiris or Amen among the gods of Egypt, and Woden 
or Thunor among the gcxls of the old Teutonic pantheon. 
As late as the centur>' of Hezekiah, the religion of the great 
ma^s of the Israelites and Jews was still a broad though 
vague polytheism. The gcxls seem to have been as numer- 
ous and as localised as in E^^ypt : ** According to the num- 
l>er of thy cities are thy go<ls. O Judah." says the prophet 
Jeremiah in the sixth centur>*. It was only by a slow 
puKcss of syncretism, by the absorption into Jahweh- 
worship of all other contlictinj:^ creeds, that Israel at List 
attained its full ideal of pure monotheism. That ideal was 
noer fmally reache<l by the i>eo|>lc at larj^c till the return 
from the caf>tivity : it ha<l only even been aimed at by a 
few ardent ami exclusive Jahweh-worshippers in the last 
dangerous and <loubtful years of national inclependencc 
which immediately prece<led the Habylonish exile. 

In order to understand the inner nature of this curious 
gradual revolution we must look briefly, first. at the general 
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] character of the old Hebrew polytheism ; and secondly, 
^at the original cult of the great ethnical god Jahweh him- 
< self. 

In spite of their long sojourn in Egypt, the national 
religion of the Hebrews, when we first begin dimly to 
descry its features through the veil of later glosses, is re- 
garded by almost all modern investigators as truly Semitic 
'^ and local in origin. It is usually described as embracing 
f three principal forms of cult : the worship of the teraphm 
1 or family gods ; the worship of sacred stones ; and the 
v] worship of certain great gods, partly native, partly per- 
ihaps borrowed ; some of them adored in the form of ani- 
mals, and some apparently elemental or solar in their 
acquired attributes. Although for us these three are one, 
I shall examine them here in that wonted order. 

The cult of the teraphim, I think, we cannot consider, 
on a broad anthropological view, otherwise than as the 
equivalent of all the other family cults known to us ; that 
\ is to say, in other words, as pure unadulterated domestic 
P ancestor-worship. " By that name;" says Kuenen, " were 
indicated larger or smaller images, which were worshipped 
as household gods, and upon which the happiness of the 
family was supposed to depend." In the legend of Jacob's 
flight from Laban, we are told how Rachel stole her 
father's teraphim : and when the angry chieftain over- 
takes the fugitives, he enquires of them why they have 
robbed him of his domestic gods. Of Micah, we learn 
that he made images of his teraphim, and consecrated one 
of his own sons to be his family priest : such a domestic 
and private priesthood being exactly what we are accus- 
tomed to find in the worship of ancestral manes every- 
where. Even through the mist of the later Jehovistic 
recension we catch, in passing, frequent glimpses of the 
early worship of these family gods, one of which is described 
as belonging to Michal, the daughter of Saul and wife of 
David ; while Hosea alludes to them as stocks of wood, 
and Zechariah as idols that speak lies to the people. It is 
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dear that the teraphim were presented in each household 
with reverential care, that they were sacrificed to by the 
family at stated intervals, and that they were consulted on 
all occasions of doubt or difficulty by a domestic priest clad 
in an ephod. I think, then, if we put these indications 
side by side with those of family cuhs elsewhere, we may 
conclude that the Jewish religion, like all others, was 
based upon an ultimate foundation of general ancestor- 
worship. 

It has been denied, indeed, that ancestor-worship puref* 
and simple ever existed among the Semitic races. A clear' 
contradiction of this denial is furnished by M. Lenormant, 
who comments thus on sepulchral monuments from Ye- 
men : " Here, then, we have twice repeated a whole series 
of human |)ersons, decidedly deceased ancestors or rela- 
tions of the authors of the dedications. Their names are 
accom(»anied with the titles they l>ore during life. They 
are invoked bv their descendants in the same wav as the 
gods. They are incontestably deified persons, objects of ^' 
a family worship, and gods or genii in the belief of the peo- 1 
pie of their race." After this, we need not doubt that the 
teraphim were the images of such family gods or ancestral 
spirits. 

It is not surprising, however, that these domestic gods 
play but a small part in the history of the |>c(>ple as it has 
come down to us in the late Jehovistic version of the He- 
brew traditions. Nowhere in literature, even under the 
most favourat)le circumstances, do we hear much of the 
manes and tares, comparecl with the great gods of national 
wfirship. Nor were such minor divinities likely to pro- 
voke the wrath even of that ** jealous god" who later 
u%urT>ed all the adoration of Israel : so that denunciations 
of their votaries are comparatively rare in the rhapsodies 
frf the prophets. ** Their use." says Knenen. s{)eaking 
of the teraphim. " was very general, and was by no means 
considered incompatible with the worship of Jahweh.** 
Thev were regarded merely as family affairs, poor foemen 
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for the great and awsome tribal god who bore no rival near 
his throne, and would not suffer the pretensions of Molecb 
or of the Baalim. To use a modern analogy, their cult 
was as little inconsistent with Jahweh-worship as a belief 
in fairies, banshees, or family ghosts was formerly in- 
consistent with a belief in Christianity. 

This conclusion will doubtless strike the reader at once 
as directly opposed to the oft-repeated assertion that the 
J early Hebrews had little or no conception of the life be- 
1 yond the grave and of the doctrine of future rewards and 
r punishments. I am afraid it cannot be denied that such is 
the case. Hard as it is to run counter to so much specialist 
opinion, I can scarcely see how any broad anthropological 
enquirer may deny to the Semites of the tenth and twelfth 
centuries before Christ participation in an almost (or 
quite) universal human belief, common to the lowest 
savages and the highest civilisations, and particularly well 
developed in that Egyptian society with which the an- 
cestors of the Hebrews had so long rubbed shoulders. 
The subject, however, is far too large a one for full debate 
here. I must content myself with pointing out that, apart 
from the a priori improbability of such a conclusion, the 
Hebrew documents themselves contain numerous allu- 
sions, even in their earliest traditional fragments, to the 
belief in ghosts and in the world of shades, as well as to 
the probability of future resurrection. The habit of cave- 
burial and of excavated grotto-burial ; the importance at- 
tached to the story of the purchase of Machpelah ; the 
common phrase that such-and-such a patriarch " was 
gathered to his people," or " slept with his fathers " ; the 
embalming of Joseph, and the carrying up of his bones 
from Egypt to Palestine ; the episode of Saul and the 
ghost of Samuel ; and indeed the entire conception of 
Sheol, the place of the departed — all alike show that the 
Hebrew belief in this respect did not largely differ in es- 
sentials from the general belief of surrounding peoples. 
The very frequency of allusions to witchcraft and necro- 
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mancy point in the same direction ; while the common 
habit of assuming a priestly or sacrificial garment, the 
ephod, and then consulting the family teraphim as a do- 
mestic oracle, is strictly in accordance with all that we 
know of the minor ancestor-worship as it occurs elsewhere. 

Qosely connected with the teraphim is the specific 
worship at tombs or graves. " The whole north Semitic 
area," says Professor Robertson Smith, " was dotted over 
with sacred tombs, Memnonia, Semiramis mounds, and 
the like ; and at every such spot a god or demigod had his 
subterranean abode." This, of course, is pure ancestor- 
worship. Traces of still older cave-burial are also com- 
mon in the Hebrew Scriptures. " At the present day," 
says Professor Smith, " almost every sacred site in Pales- 
tine has its grotto, and that this is no new thing is plain 
from the numerous symbols of Astarte-worship found on 
the walls of caves in Phoenicia. There can be little doubt 
that the oldest Phoenician temples were natural or arti- 
ficial grottoes." 

We are fairly entitled to conclude, then, I believe, that ^ 
a domestic cult of the manes or lares, the family dead, I 
formed the general substratum of early Hebrew religion, '' 
though as in all other cases, owing to its purely personal 
nature, this universal cult makes but a small figure in the 
literature of the race, compared with the worship of the 
greater national gods and goddesses. 

Second in the list of worshipful objects in early Israel 
come the sacred stones, about which I have already said 
a good deal in the chapter devoted to that interesting 
subject, but concerning whose special nature in the Se- 
mitic field a few more words may here be fitly added. 

It is now very generally admitted that stone-worship 
played an exceedingly large and important part in the 
primitive Semitic religion. How important a part we 
may readily gather from many evidences, but from none 
more than from the fact that even Mohammad himself was 
unable to exclude from Islam, the most monotheistic of 
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all known religious systems, the holy black stone of the 
Kaaba at Mecca. In Arabia, says Professor Robertson 
Smith, the altar or hewn stone is unknown, and in its 
place we find the rude pillar or the cairn, beside which the 
sacrificial victim is slain, the blood being poured out over 
the stone or at its base. But in Israel, the shaped stone 
seems the more usual mark of the ghost or god. Such a 
sacred stone, we have already seen, was known to the early 
Hebrews as a Beth-el, that is to say an " abode of deity," 
from the common belief that it was inhabited by a god, 
ghost, or spirit. The great prevalence of the cult of 
stones among the Semites, however, is further indicated 
by the curious circumstance that this word was borrowed 
by the Greeks and Romans (in a slightly altered form) to 
denote the stones so supposed to be inhabited by deities. 
References to such gods abound throughout the Hebrew 
books, though they are sometimes denounced as idola- 
trous images, and sometimes covered with a thin veneer 
of Jehovism by being connected with the national heroes 
and with the later Jahweh-worship. 

In the legend of Jacob's dream we get a case where the 
sacred stone is anointed and a promise is made to it of a 
tenth of the speaker's substance as an offering. And 
again, on a later occasion, we learn that Jacob " set up a 
pillar of stone, and he poured a drink-offering thereon, 
and he poured oil thereon; '' just as, in the great phallic 
worship of the linga in India (commonly called the /ifigfl 
puja)y a cylindrical pillar, rounded at the top, and univer- 
sally considered as a phallus in its nature, is worshipped by 
pouring upon it one of five sacred anointing liquids, water, 
milk, ghee, oil, and wine. Similar rites are offered in 
many other places to other sacred stones ; and in many 
cases the phallic value assigned to them is clearly shown 
^by the fact that it is usual for sterile women to pray to 
them for the blessing of children, as Hindu wives pray to 
Mahadeo, and as so many Hebrew women (to be noted 
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hereafter) are mentioned in our texts as praying to 
Jahweh. 

A brief catalogue of the chief stone-deities alluded to in 
Hebrew literature may help to enforce the importance of 
the subject : and it may be noted in passing that the 
Atones are often mentioned in connexion with sacred trees 
— an association with which we are already familiar. Ini 
the neighbourhood of Sichem was an oak — the '' oak of/ 
the prophets " or " oak of the soothsayers " — by which lay* 
a stone, whose holiness is variously accounted for by' 
describing it as, in one place, an altar of Abraham, in an- 
other an altar of Jacob, and in a third a memorial of 
Joshua. But the fact shows that it was resorted to for 
sacrifice, and that oracles or responses were sought from it' 
by its votaries. That is to say, it was a sepulchral monu- 
ment. Near Hebron stood " the oak of Mamre," and 
under it a sacred stone, accounted for as an altar of Abra- 
ham, to which in David's time sacrifices were offered. 
Near Beershct)a we find yet a third tree, the tamarisk, 
said to have l>een planted by Abraham, and an altar or 
stone pillar ascril>ed to Isaac. In the camp at Gilgal were 
** the twelve stones," sometimes, apparently, spoken of as 
** the graven images." but sometimes explained away as 
memorials of Jahweh's help at the passing of the Jordan. 
i )ther examples are Ehenezer. " the helpful stone," and 
["••iKrlrlh. the ** seriwnt-stone." as well as the ** great 
stone " to which sacrifices were offered at Rethshemesh, 
and the other great stone at (libeon. which was also, no 
doubt, an earlv Hebrew deitv. 

So often is the name of .Abraham connected with these 
Intones, indeed, that, as some (lerman scholars have sug-^ 
gested. Abraham himself may |>erhaps be regarded as a 
sacred l>oulder, the rock from which Israel originally 
sprang. 

In any case. I need hardly say. we must look upon such 
sacre<l stones as themselves a further evi<lence of ancestor- 
worship in Palestine, on the analogy of all similar stones 
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I elsewhere. We may conclude that, as in previously noted 
{instances, they were erected on the graves of deceased 
/ chieftains. 

And now we come to the third and most difHcult di- 
1 vision of early Hebrew religion, the cult of the great gods 
Lwhom the jealous Jahweh himself finally superseded. The 
personality of these gods is very obscure, partly because 
of the nature of our materials, which, being derived en- 
tirely from Jehovistic sources, have done their best to 
overshadow the " false gods " ; but partly also, I believe, 
because, in the process of evolving monotheism, a syn- 
cretic movement merged almost all their united attributes 
into Jahweh himself, who thus becomes at last the all-ab- 
sorbing synthesis of an entire pantheon. Nevertheless, 
we can point out one or two shadowy references to such 
greater gods, either by name alone, or by the form under 
which they were usually worshipped. 

The scholarship of the elder generation would no doubt 
have enumerated first among these gods the familiar 
names of Baal and Molech. At present, such an enume- 
7^ ration is scarcely possible. We can no longer see in the 
Baal of the existing Hebrew scriptures a single great god. 
We must regard the word rather as a common substantive, 
— " the lord " or " the master," — descriptive of the re- 
lation of each distinct god to the place he inhabited. The 
•^ Baalim, in other words, seem to have been the local deities 
•. or deified chiefs of the Semitic region ; doubtless the dead 
' kings or founders of families, as opposed to the lesser gods 
of each particular household. It is not improbable, there- 
fore, that they were really identified with the sacred stones 
we have just been considering, and with the wooden 
ashera. The Baal is usually spoken of indefinitely, with- 
out a proper name, much as at Delos men spoke of " the 
God," at Athens of " the Goddess," and now at Padua of 
" il Santo," — meaning respectively Apollo, Athene, St. 
Antony. Melcarth is thus the Baal of Tyre, Astarte the 
Baalath of Byblos ; there was a Baal of Lebanon, of 
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Mount Hermon, of Mount Peor, and so forth. A few 
^>ccific Baalim have their names preserved for us in the 
nomenclature of towns ; such are Baal-tamar, the lord of 
the palm-tree ; with Baal-gad, Baal-Berith, Baal-meon, 
and Baal-zephon. But in the Hebrew scriptures, as a 
rule, every effort has been made to blot out the very 
memory of these " false gods," and to represent Jahweh 
alone as from the earliest period the one true prince and 
ruler in Israel. 

As for Molech, that title merely means "the king";\ 
and it may have been applied to more than one distinct ^ 
deity. Dr. Robertson Smith does not hesitate to hold , 
that the particular Molech to whom human sacrifices of , 
children were offered \ff the Jews before the captivity was I 
Jahweh himself ; it J&s to the national god, he believes, | 
that these fiery riM were performed at the Tophet or i 
pyre in the ravine ^st below the temple. 

We are thus reduced to the most nebulous details about 
these great gods of the Hebrews, other than Jahweh, in the 
period preceding the Babylonian captivity. All that is cer- 
tain appears to be that a considerable number of local gods 
were worshipped here and there at special sanctuaries, each 
of which seems to have consisted of an altar or stone 
image, standing under a sacred tree or sacred grove, and 
comf»ine<l with an ashera. While the names of Chemosh, 
the gcxl of Moab, and of Dagon, the god of the Philistines, 
have come down to us with perfect frankness and clear- 
ness, no local Hebrew god save Jahweh has left a name 
that can now l)e discerned with any approach to certainty. 
It should l>e added that the worship of many of the go<ls 
of surrounding 5ieniitic tril>es undoubtedly extended from 
the earliest times into Israel also. 

I must hkewise premise that the worship of the Baalim, 
within ami without Israel, was specially directed to up- 
right conical stones, the most sacred objects at all the 
sanctuaries ; and that these stones are generally admitted 
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to have possessed for their worshippers a phallic signifi- 
cance. 

Certain writers have further endeavoured to show that 
a few animal-gods entered into the early worship of the 
Hebrews. I do not feel sure that their arguments are 
convincing ; but for the sake of completeneiss I include 
the two most probable cases in this brief review of the 
vague and elusive deities of early Israel. 

One of these is the god in the form of a young bull, 
specially worshipped at Dan and Bethel, as the bull Apis 
was worshipped at Memphis, and the bull Mnevis at On 
or Heliopolis. This cult of the bull is pushed back in the 
later traditions to the period of the exodus, when the 
Israelites made themselves a " golden calf " in the wilder- 
ness. Kuenen, indeed, lays stress upon the point that this 
Semitic bull-worship differed essentially from the cult of 
Apis in the fact that it was directed to an image or idol, 
not to a living animal. This is true, and I certainly do 
not wish to press any particular connexion between Egypt 
and the golden bulls of Jeroboam in the cities of Ephraim : 
though I think too much may perhaps be made of super- 
ficial diflferences and too little of deep-seated resemblances 
in these matters, seeing that bull-worship is a common 
accompaniment of a phallic cult in the whole wide district 
between Egypt and India. It is the tendency of the 
scholastic mind, indeed, to over-elaborate trifles, and to 
multiply to excess minute distinctions. But in any case, 
we are on comparatively safe ground in saying that a bull- 
god was an object of worship in Israel down to a very late 
period ; that his cult descended from an early age of the 
national existence ; and that the chief seats of his images 
were at Dan and Bethel in Ephraim, and at Beersheba in 
Judah. 

Was this bull-shaped deity Jahweh himself, or one of 
the polymorphic forms of Jahweh ? Such is the opinion 
of Kuenen, who says explicitly, " Jahweh was worshipped 
in the shape of a young bull. It cannot be doubted that 
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Lhe cult of the bull-calf was really the cult of Jahweh in 
person/* And certainly in the prophetic writings of the 
eighth century, we can clearly descry that the worshippers 
9l the bull regarded themselves as worshipping the god 
Jahweht who brought up his people from the land of 
Egypt. Nevertheless, dangerous as it may seem for an 
outsider to differ on such a subject from great Semitic 
icholars, I venture to think we may see reason hereafter 
to conclude that this was not originally the case : that the 
pod worshipped under the form of the bull-calf was some 
DCher deity, like the Molech whom we know to have been 
represented with a bull's head ; and that only by the later 
lyncretic process did this bull-god come to be identified 
in the end with Jahweh, a deity (as seems likely) of quite 
different origin, much as Mnevis came to be regarded at 
Heliopolis as an incarnation of Ra, and as Apis came to 
be regarded at Memphis as an avatar of Ptah and still 
later of Osiris. On the other hand, we must remember 
that, as Mr. Frazer has shown, a sacred animal is often 
held to be the representative and embodiment of the very 
god to whom it is habitually sacrificed. Here again we 
trench on ground which can only satisfactorily be occu- 
pied at a later stage of our polymorphic argument. 

A second animal-go<l, apparently, also adored in the 
form of a metal image, was the asp or snake, known in our 
vcrsif>n as ** the brazen serpent/* and connected by the 
Jeho\istic editors of the earlier traditions with Moses in 
the wilderness. The name of this deity is given us in 
the lUfik of Kinj^s as Nchnshtaii. "the !)rass i:o<l": but 
whether this was really its pro|>er designation or a mere 
contemptuous descriptive title we can hardly he certain. 
Tlie worship of the ser|>ent is said to have gone on un- 
inlcrruf>te<lly till the days of Ilezekiah. when, under the 
influence of the exclusive devotion to Jahweh which was 
then becoming popular, the image was broken in pieces 
as an idolatrous object. It is scarcely necessary to point 
out in passing that the asp was one of the most sacred 
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animals in Egypt : but, as in the case of the bull, the snake 
was also a widespread object of worship throughout all 
the surrounding countries ; and it is therefore probable 
that the Hebrew snake-worship may have been parallel 
to, rather than derived from, Egyptian ophiolatry. 

Such, then, seen through the dim veil of Jehovism, arc 
the misty features of that uncertain pantheon in which, 
about the eighth century at least, Jahweh found himself 
the most important deity. The most important, I say, 
because it is clear from our records that for many ages 
the worship of Jahweh and the worship of the Baalim 
went on side by side without conscious rivalry. 

And what sort of god was this holy Jahweh himself, 
whom the Hebrews recognised from a very early time as 
emphatically and above all others " the God of Israel " ? 

If ever he was envisaged as a golden bull, if ever he was 
regarded as the god of light, fire, or the sun, those con- 
cepts, I believe, must have been the result of a late trans- 
ference of attributes and confusion of persons, such as we 
may see so rife in the more recent mystical religion of 
Egypt. What in his own nature Jahweh must have been 
in the earliest days of his nascent godhead I believe we 
can best judge by putting together some of the passages 
in old traditionary legend which bear most plainly upon 
his character and functions. 

In the legendary account of the earliest dealmgs of 
Jahweh with the Hebrew race, we are told that the ethni- 
cal god appeared to Abraham in Haran, and promised to 
make of him " a great nation." Later on, Abraham com- 
plains of the want of an heir, saying to Jahweh, " Thou 
hast given me no seed." Then Jahweh "brought him forth 
abroad, and said, Look now toward heaven and tell the 
stars : so shall thy seed be." Over and over again we get 
similar promises of fruitfulness made to Abraham : " I will 
multiply thee exceedingly"; "thou shalt be a father of 
many nations"; "I will make thee exceeding fruitful"; 
" kings shall come out of thee " ; " for a father of many 
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Bations have I made thee.** So, too, of Sarah : ** she 
ihall be a mother of nations ; kings of people shall be of 
ber/' And of Ishmael : " I have blessed him and will make 
biin fruitful, and will multiply him exceedingly : twelvt. 
princes shall he beget, and I will make him a g^eat nation/' 
Time after time these blessings recur for Abraham, Isaac, 
iod all his family : *' I will multiply thy seed as the stars 
of the heaven, and as the sand which is upon the seashore, 
lad thy seed shall possess the gate of his enemies/' 

In every one of these passages, and in many more which^ 
need not be quoted, but which will readily occur to every 
reader, Jahweh is represented especially as a god of in-^ 
crease, of generation, of populousness, of fertility. ^ 

As such, too, we find him frequently and markedly wor- , 
shipped on special occasions. He was the god to whom 
sterile women prayed, and from whom they expected the 
special blessing of a son, to keep up the cult of the family 
ancestors. This trait survived even into the poetry of the 
latest period. " He makcth the barrren woman to keep 
house.'* says a psalmist alx>ut Jahweh, " and to be a joyful 
mother of children." And from the beginning to the end 
of Hebrew legend we find a similar characteristic of the 
ethnical god amply vindicated. When Sarah is old and 
well stricken in years, Jaliweh visits her and she conceives 
Isaac. Then Isaac in turn " intreated Jahweh for his wife, 
because she was l>arren ; and Jahweh was intreated of 
him. and Rel)ekah his wife conceived/' Again, ** when 
Jahweh saw that Leah was hatc<l. he opened her womb ; 
but Rachel was barren." Once more, of the birth of 
Samson we are told that Manoah's wife " was l)arren 
and bare not ": but *' the angel of Jahweh appeared unto 
the woman and sai<l tmto her. Behold, now thou art barren 
and l>earest not ; hut thou shah conceive and l)ear a son." 
And of Hannah we are told, even more significantly, that 
Jahweh had " shut up her womb/* At the shrine of Jah- 
weh at Shiloh. therefore, she prayed to Jahweh that this 
disgrace might be removed from her and that a child 
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might be bom to her. If she bore " a man child," she 
would offer him up all his life long as an anchorite to 
Jahweh, to be a Nazarite of the Lord, an ascetic and a 
fanatic. "Jahweh remembered her," and she bore 
Samuel. And after that again, "Jahweh visited Hannah, 
so that she conceived and bare three sons and two 
daughters." In many other passages we get the self-same 
trait : Jahweh is regarded above everything as a god of 

^ increase and a g^ver of offspring. " Children are a heri- 
tage from Jahweh," says the much later author of a fa- 
miliar ode : " the fruit of the womb are a reward from 
him." 

It is clear, too, that this desire for children, for a power- 
ful clan, for the increase of the people, was a dominant 
one ever)rwhere in Ephraim and in Judah. "Thy wife 
-shall be as a fruitful vine," says Jahweh to his votary by 
the mouth of the poet ; " thy children like olive plants 
round about thy table." " Happy is the man that hath 
his quiver full of them," says another psalmist ; " they 
shall speak with the enemies in the gate." Again and 
again the promise is repeated that the seed of Abraham 
or of Joseph or of Ishmael shall be numerous as the stars 
of heaven or the sands of the sea : Jahweh's chief preroga- 
tive is evidently the gift of increase, extended often to 
cattle and asses, but always including at least sons and 
daughters. If Israel obeys Jahweh, says the Deuterono- 
mist, " Jahweh will make thee plenteous for good in the 
fruit of thy belly, and in the fruit of thy cattle, and in the 
fruit of thy ground " : but if otherwise, then " cursed shall 
be the fruit of thy body, and the fruit of thy land, the in- 
crease of thy kine, and the flocks of thy sheep." 

r Now, elsewhere throughout the world we find in like 
I manner a certain class of phallic gods who are specially 
\ conceived as givers of fertility, and to whom prayers and 
jofferings are made by barren women who desire children. 
jAnd the point to observe is that these gods are usually 
^(perhaps one might even say always) embodied in stone 
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pillars or upright monoliths. The practical great god of 1 
India — the god whom the people really worship — is Ma- 
hadeo ; and Mahadeo is, as we know, a cylinder of stone, 
to whom the linga puja is performed, and to whom barren 
women pray for offspring. There are sacred stones in 
western Europe, now crowned by a cross, at which barren 
women still pray to God and the Madonna, or to some 
local saint, for the blessing of children. It is allowed that 
while the obelisk is from one point of view (in later theory) 
a ray of the sun, it is from another point of view (in earlier 
origin) a " symbol of the generative power of nature," 
— ^which is only another way of saying that it is an an- 
cestral stone of phallic virtue. In short, without laying 
too much stress upon the connexion, we may conclude 
generally that the upright pillar came early to be re- 
garded,not merely as a memento of the dead and an abode 
of the ghost or indwelling god, but also in some mysterious 
and esoteric way as a representative of the male and gen* 
crative principle. 

If we recollect that the stone pillar was often identified 
with the ancestor or father, the reason for this idea will 
not perhaps be quite so hard to understand. " From 
these stones we are all descended," thinks the primitive 
worshipper : " these are our fathers ; therefore, they are 
the givers of children, the producers and begetters of all 
our generations, the principle of fertility, the proper gods 
to whom to pray for offspring." Add that many of them, 
being represented as human, or human in their upper 
part^at least, grow in time to be ithyphallic, like Priapus, 
par^ by mere grotesque barbarism, but partly also as 
a sign of the sex of the deceased : and we can see the 
naturalness of this easy transition. From the Hermae 
of the Greeks to the rude phallic deities of io many ex- 
isting savage races, we get everywhere signs of this con- 
stant connexion between the sacred stone and the idea 
of paternity. Where the stone represents the grave of a 
woman, the deity of course is conceived as a goddess, but 
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with the same implications. Herodotus saw in Syria stelx 
engraved with the female pudenda. The upright stone 
god is thus everywhere and always liable to be regarded 
as a god of fruitfulness. 

But did this idea of the stone pillar extend to Palestine 
and to the Semitic nations ? There is evidence that it did, 
besides that of Herodotus. Major Conder, whose opinion 
on all questions of pure archaeology (as opposed to phi- 
lology) deserves the highest respect, says of Canaanitish 
times, "The menhir, or conical stone, was the emblem 
throughout Syria of the gods presiding over fertility, and 
the cup hollows which have been formed in menhirs 
and dolmens are the indications of libations, often of hu- 
man blood, once poured on these stones by early wor- 
shippers." He connects these monuments with the linga 
cult of India, and adds that Dr. Chaplin has found such a 
cult still surviving near the Sea of Galilee. Lucian speaks 
of the two great pillars at the temple of Hierapolis as 
phalli. Of the Phoenicians Major Conder writes : " The 
chief emblem worshipped in the temples was a pillar or 
cone, derived no doubt from the rude menhirs which were 
worshipped by early savage tribes, such as Dravidians, 
Arabs, Celts, and Hottentots." That they were originally 
sepulchral in character we can gather from the fact that 
" they often stood beneath trilithons or dolmens, or were 
placed before an altar made by a stone laid flat on an up- 
right base." "The representations on early Babylonian 
cylinders of tables whereon a small fire might be kindled, 
or an offering of some small object laid, seem to indicate 
a derivation from similar structures. The original temple 
in which the cone and its shrine, or its altar, were placed, 
was but a cromlech or enclosure, square or round, made 
by setting up stones." Remains of such enclosures, with 
dolmens on one side, are found at various spots in Moab 
and Phoenicia. Nothing could be more obviously sepul- 
chral in character than these rude shrines or Gilgals, with 
the pillar or gravestone, from which, as Major Conder 
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suggests, the hypacthral temples of Byblos and Baalbek 
arc finally developed. 

That Jahweh himself in his earliest form was such a 
flone god, the evidence, I think, though not perhaps ex- 
actly conclusive, is to say the least extremely suggestive. 
I have already called attention to it in a previous chapter, 
and need not here recapitulate it in full ; but a few stray 
additions may not be without value. Besides the general 
probability, among a race whose gods were so almost uni- 
Tersally represented by sacred stones, that any particular 
god, unless the contrary be proved, was so represented, 
there is the evidence of all the later language, and of the 
poems written after the actual stone god himself had per- 
ished, that Jahweh was still popularly regarded as, at least 
m a metaphoriAl sense, a stone or rock. " He is the 
Rock,** says tbi Deuteronomist, in the song put into the 
nouth of Mq^ ; " I will publish the name of Jahweh ; 
ascribe greaMess unto our god." "Jahweh liveth, and 
Messed ^wf rock/' says the hymn which a later writer 
composes jftr David in the Second Book of Samuel : '' ex- 
ahed be tK god of the rock of my salvation." And in the 
psalms iwt image recurs again and again : " Jahweh is my 
rock ani my fortress " ; '* Who is a god save Jahweh, 
and who is a rock save our god ? " ; " He set my feet upon 
a rock, and established my goings ** ; '* Lead me to the 
rock that is greater than I ** ; '* Jahweh is my defence, and 
my god is the rock of my refuge " : ** O come, let us sing 
to Jahweh ; let us make a joyful noise to the rock of our 
salvation." And that the shape of this stone was probably 
that of a rouncled pillar, bevelle<l at the top, we see in the 
fact that later ages pictured to themselves their trans- 
figured Jahweh as leading the Sons of Israel in the wilder- 
ness as a pillar of fire by night and a pillar of cloud by 
davtime. 

The earlier Israelites, however, had no such poetical 
tnu%sons. To them, their god Jahweh was simply the ob-| 
ject — stone pillar or otherwise — preser\'ed in the ark or 
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Jchest which long rested at Shiloh, and which was after- 
/wards enshrined, "between the thighs of the building" 
( (as a later gloss has it), in the Temple at Jerusalem. The 
i whole of the early traditions embedded in the books ci 
' Judges, Samuel, and Kings show us quite clearly that 
UJahweh himself was then regarded as inhabiting the ark, 
and as carried about with it from place to place in all its 
wanderings. The story of the battle with the Philistines 
at Eben-ezer, the fall of Dagon before the rival god, the 
fortunes of the ark after its return to the Israelitish peo- 
ple, the removal to Jerusalem by David, the final enthrone- 
ment by Solomon, all distinctly show that Jahweh in per- 
son dwelt within the ark, between the guardian cherubim. 
" Who is able to stand before the face of Jahweh, this very 
sacred god ? " ask the men of Bethshemesh, when they 
ventured to look inside that hallowed abode, and were 
smitten down by the " jealous god " who loved to live in 
the darkness of the inmost sanctuary.* 

It may be well to note in this connexion two sig^ficant 
facts : Just such an ark was used in Egypt to contain the 
sacred objects or images of the gods. And further, at the 
period when the Sons of Israel were tributaries in Egypt, 
a Theban dynasty ruled the country, and the worship of 
the great Theban phallic deity, Khem, was widely spread 
throughout every part of the Egyptian dominions. 

Is there, however, any evidence of a linga or other stone 
pillar being ever thus enshrined and entempled as the great 
g^d of a sanctuary ? Clearly, Major Conder has already 
supplied some, and more is forthcoming from various 
other sources. The cone which represented Aphrodite 
in Cyprus was similarly enshrined as the chief object of a 
temple, as were the stelae of all Egyptian mummies. 
" The trilithon," says Major Conder, " becomes later a 
shrine, in which the cone or a statue stands." The signi- 

* Mr. William Simpson has some excellent remarks on the analogies 
of the Egyptian and Hebrew arks and sanctuaries in his pamphlet on 
TAe Worship of Death, 
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ficance of this correlation will at once be seen if the reader 
remembers how, in the chapter on Sacred Stones, I 
showed the origin of the idol from the primitive menhir 
or upright pillar. "The Khonds and other non-Aryan 
tribes in India," says Conder once more, " build such tem- 
ples of rude stones, daubed with red, — a survival of the 
old practice of anointing the menhirs and the sacred cone 
or pillar with blood of victims, sometimes apparently hu- 
man. Among the Indians, the pillar is a lingam, and such 
apparently was its meaning among the Phoenicians." 
And in the Greek cities we know from Pausanias that an 
unhewn stone was similarly enshrined in the most magni- 
ficent adytum of the noblest Hellenic temples. In fact, 
it was rather the rule than otherwise that a stone was the 
chief object of worship in the noblest fanes. 

One more curious trait must be noted in the worship ^ 
of Jahweh. Not only did he rejoice in human sacrifices, > 
but he also demanded especially an offering of the first- 
bom, and he required a singular and significant ransom 
from every man-child whom he permitted to live among 
his peculiar votaries. On. the fact of human sacrifices I 
need hardly insist : they were an integral part of all Se- 
mitic worship, and their occurrence in the cult of Jahweh 
has been universally allowed by all unprejudiced scholars. 
The cases of Agag, whom Samuel hewed to pieces before 
the face of Jahweh, and of Jephthah's daughter, whom her 
father offered up as a thank-offering for hi» victory, though 
not of course strictly historical from a critical point of 
view, are quite sufficient evidence to show the temper and 
the habit of the Jahweh-worshippers who described them. 
So with the legend of the offering of Isaac, who is merely 
rescued at the last moment in order that the god of gen- 
eration may make him the father of many thousands. ' 
Again, David seeks to pacify the anger of Jahweh by a • 
sacrifice of seven of the sons of Saul. And the prophet 
Micah asks, " Shall I give my first-bom for my transgres- 
sion, the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul ? " — a pas- 
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sage which undoubtedly implies that in Micah's time such 
a sacrifice of the eldest child was a common incident o{ 
current Jahweh-worship. 

• From human sacrifice to circumcision the transition is 
less violent than would at first sight appear. An inter- 
mediate type is found in the dedication of the first-bom, 
where Jahweh seems to claim for himself, not as a victim, 
but as a slave and devotee, the first fruits of that increase 
which it is his peculiar function to ensure. In various 
laws, Jahweh lays claim to the first-bom of man and beast, 
— sometimes to all, sometimes only to the male first-bom. 
The animals were sacrificed; the sons, in later ages at least, 
,were either made over as Nazarites or redeemed with an 
offering or a money-ransom. But we cannot doubt that 
[ rin the earliest times the first-born child was slain before 
Jahweh. In the curious legend of Moses and Zipporah 
we get a strange folk-tale connecting this custom indi- 
rectly with the practice of circumcision. Jahweh seeks to 
kill Moses, apparently because he has not offered up his 
child : but Zipporah his wife takes a stone knife, circum- 
cises her son, and flings the bloody offering at Jahweh's 
feet, who thereupon lets her husband go. This, rather 
than the later account of its institution by Abraham, seems 
the true old explanatory legend of the origin of circum- 
cision — ^a legend analogous to those which we find in 
Roman and other early history as embodying or explain- 
ing certain ancient customs or legal formulae. Circum- 
cision, in fact, appears to be a bloody sacrifice to Jahweh, 
as the god of generation : a sacrifice essentially of the na- 
ture of a ransom, and therefore comparable to all those 
other bodily mutilations whose origin Mr. Herbert 
Spencer has so well shown in the Ceremonial InstituHans. 

At the same time, the nature of the offering helps to 
cast light upon the character of Jahweh as a god of in- 
crease ; exactly as the " emerods " with which the Philis- 
tines were afflicted for the capture of Jahweh and his ark 
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show the nature of the vengeance which might naturally 
be expected from a deity of generation. 

Last of all, how is it that later Hebrew writers be- 
lieved the object concealed in the ark to have been, not a 
phallic stone, but a copy of the " Ten Words " which 
Jahweh was fabled to have delivered to Moses ? That 
would be difficult to decide : but here at least is an apergu 
upon the subject which I throw out for what it may be 
worth. The later Hebrews, when their views of Jahweh 
had grown expanded and etherealised, were obviously 
ashamed of their old stone-worship, if indeed they were 
archaeologists enough after the captivity to know that it 
had ever really existed. What more natural, then, than 
for them to suppose that the stone which they heard of 
as having been enclosed in the ark was a copy of the " Ten k 
Words," — ^the covenant of Jahweh ? Hence, perhaps, the 
later substitution of the term, *' Ark of the Covenant," for 
the older and correcter phrase, " Ark of Jehweh." One 
more suggestion, still more purely hypothetical. Cones 
with pyramidal heads, bearing inscriptions to the deceased, 
were used by the Phoenicians for interments. It is just 
possible that the original Jahweh may have been such an 
ancient pillar, covered with writings of some earlier char- 
acter, which were interpreted later as the equivalents or 
symbols of the " Ten Words." 

Putting all the evidence together, then, as far as we can 
now recover it, and interpreting it on broad anthropologi- 
cal lines by analogy from elsewhere, I should say the fol- 
lowing propositions seem fairly probable : 

The original religion of Israel was a mixed polytheism, 
containing many various types of gods, and based like all 
other religions upon domestic and tribal ancestor-worship. 
Some of the gods were of animal shapes : others were / 
more or less vaguely anthropomorphic. But the majority • 
were worshipped under the form of sacred stones, trees, or i 
wooden cones. The greater part of these gods were Se- 
mitic in type, and common to the Sons of Israel with their 
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neighbours and kinsmen. The character of the Hebrew 
worship, however, apparently underwent some slight 
modification in Egypt ; or at any rate, Egyptian influences 
led to the preference of certain gods over others at the 
period of the Exodus. One god, in particular, Jahweh by 
) name, seems to have been almost peculiar to the Sons of 
' Israel, — ^their ethnical deity, and therefore in all proba- 
bility an early tribal ancestor or the stone representative 
of such an ancestor. The legends are probably right in 
their implication that this god was already worshipped 
(not of course exclusively) by the Sons of Israel before 
their stay in Egypt ; they are almost certainly correct in 
ascribing the great growth and extension of his cult to the 
period of the Exodus. The Sons of Israel, at least from 
the date of the Exodus onward, carried this god or his 
rude image with them in ah ark or box through all their 
wanderings. The object so carried was probably a coni- 
cal stone pillar, which we may conjecture to have been 
the grave-stone of some deified ancestor : and of this an- 
cestor "Jahweh " was perhaps either the proper name or a 
descriptive epithet. Even if, as Colenso suggests, the 
name itself was Canaanitish, and belonged already to a 
local god, its application to the sacred stone of the ark 
would be merely another instance of the common tendency 
to identify the gods of one face or country with those of 
another. The stone itself was always enshrouded in 
Egyptian mystery, and no private person was permitted to 
behold it. • Sacrifices, both human and otherwise, were 
offered up to it, as to the other gods, its fellows and after- 
wards its hated rivals. The stone, like other sacred stones 
of pillar shape, was regarded as emblematic of the genera- 
tive power. Circumcision was a mark of devotion to 
Jahweh, at first, no doubt, either voluntary, or performed 
by way of a ransom, but becoming with the growth and 
exclusiveness of Jahweh-worship a distinctive rite of 
Jahweh's chosen people. (But other Semites also circum- 
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dsed themselves as a blood-offering to their own more or 
phallic deities.) 

More briefly still, among many Hebrew gods, Jahweh 
originally but a single one* a tribal ancestor-god» 
worshipped in the form of a cylindrical stone, perhaps at 
first a grave-stone, and regarded as essentially a god of 
increase, a special object of veneration by childless women. 

From this rude ethnical divinity, the mere sacred pillar 
of a barbarous tribe, was gradually developed the Lord t 
God of later Judaism and of Christianity — a power, eternal, 
omniscient, almighty, holy ; the most ethereal, the most 
siblime, the most superhuman deity that the brain of man 
has ever conceived. By what slow evolutionary process 
of syncretism and elimination, of spiritual mysticism and 
national enthusiasm, of ethical effort and imaginative im- 
pulse that mighty God was at last projected out of so un- 
promising an original it will be the task of our succeeding 
chapters to investigate and to describe. 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE RISE OF MONOTHEISM. 



We have seen that the Hebrews were originally poly- 
theists, and that their ethnical god Jahweh seems to have 
been worshipped by them in early times under the material 
form of a cylindrical stone pillar. Or rather, to speak 
more naturally, the object they so worshipped they re* 
garded as a god, and called Jahweh. The question next 
confronts us, how from this humble beginning djid Israd 
attain to the pure monotheism of its later age ? What 
was there in the position or conditions of the Hebrew race 
which made the later Jews reject all their other gods, and 
fabricate out of their early national Sacred Stone the most 
sublime, austere, and omnipotent deity that humanity has 
known ? 

The answer, I believe, to this pregnant question is partly 
to be found in a certain general tendency of the Semitic 
mind ; partly in the peculiar political and social state of 
the Israelitish tribes during the ninth, eighth, seventh, 
sixth, and fifth centuries before the Christian era. Or, 
to put the proposed solution of the problem, beforehand, 
yin a still simpler form, Hebrew monotheism was to some 
extent the result of a syncretic treatment of all the gods, 
in the course of which the attributes and characters of 
each became merged in the other, only the names (if any- 
; thing) remaining distinct ; and to some extent the result 
of the intense national patriotism, of which the ethnical 
god Jahweh was at once the outcome, the expression, and 
the fondest hope. 1 The belief that Jahweh fought for 
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Israel, suid that by trust in Jahweh alone could Israel hold 
her own against Egypt and Assyria, wildly fanatical as it 
appears to us to-day, and utterly disproved by all the facts 
of the case as it ultimately was, nevertheless formed a 
central idea of the Hebrew patriots, and resulted by slow 
degrees in the firm establishment first of an exclusive, and 
afterwards of a truly monotheistic Jahweh-cult. 

It is one of Ernest Renan's brilliant paradoxes that the 
Semitic mind is naturally monotheistic. As a matter of 
fact, the Semitic mind has shown this native tendency in '^ 
its first stages by everywhere evolving pretty much the 
same polytheistic pantheon as that evolved by every other 
group of human l>eings everywhere. Nevertheless, there 
is perhaps this kernel of truth in Renan's paradoxical con- 
tention ; the Semites, more readily than most other peo- 
ple, merge the features of their deities one in the other. 
That is not, indeed, by any means an exclusive Semitic 
trait. We saw already, in dealing with the Egyptian re- 
ligion, how all the forms and functions of the gods faded 
at last into an inextricable mixture, an olla podrida of 
divinity, from which it was practically impossible to dis- 
entangle with certainty the original personalities of Ra 
and Turn, of Amen and Osiris, of Xeith and Isis, of Ptah 
and Apis. Even in the relatively fixed and individualised 
pantheon of Hellas, it occurs often enough that confusions 
both of |>erson and prerogative obscure the distinctness 
of the various jii^ods. Aphrodite and Herakles arc poly- 
morphic in their emiKKliments. But in the Semitic re- 
ligions, at least in that later stage where we first come 
across them, the lineaments of the different deities are so 
blurred and indefinite that hardly anythinj^ more than mere 
names can with certainty be recognised. No other gods 
are so shadowy and so vague. The ty|>e of this pantheon 
is that dim figure of Kl-Shaddai. the early and terrible 
object of Hebrew worship, of whose attributes and nature 
we know positively nothing, but who stands in the back- 
ground of all Hebrew thought as the embodiment of the 
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nameless and trembling dread begotten on man's soul 
by the irresistible and ruthless forces of nature. 

This vagueness and shadowiness of the Semitic religious 
conceptions seems to depend to some extent upon the 
inartistic nature of the Semitic culture. The Semite sel- 
dom carved the image of his god. Roman observers 
noted with surprise that the shrine of Carmel contained 
no idol. But it depended also upon deep-seated character- 
/istics of the Semitic race. Melancholy, contemplative, 
/proud, reserved, but strangely fanciful, the Arab of to-day 
/ perhaps gives us the clue to the indefinite nature of early 
i Semitic religious thinking. There never was a nether worid 
more ghostly than Sheol ; there never were gods more 
dimly awful than the Elohim who float through the early 
stories of the Hebrew mystical cycle. Their very names 
are hardly known to us : they come to us through the 
veil of later Jehovistic editing with such merely descriptive 
titles as the God of Abraham, the Terror of Isaac, the 
Mighty Power, the Most High Deity. Indeed, the true 
Hebrew, like many other barbarians, seems to have shrunk 
either from looking upon the actual form of his god itself, 
or from pronouncing aloud his proper name. His deity 
was shrouded in the darkness of an ark or the deep gloom 
of an inner tent or sanctuary ; the syllables that designated 
the object of his worship were never uttered in full, save 
on the most solemn occasions, but were shirked or slurred 
over by some descriptive epithet. Even the unpro- 
nounceable title of Jahweh itself appears from our docu- 
" ments to have been a later name bestowed during the 
Exodus on an antique god : while the rival titles of the 
Baal and the Molech mean nothing more than the Lord 
and the King respectively. An excessive reverence for- 
' bade the Semite to know anything of his god's personal ap- 
: pearance or true name, and so left the features of almost 
■ all the gods equally uncertain and equally formless. 

But besides the difficulty of accurately distinguishing 
between the forms and functions of the different Semitic 
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deities which even their votaries must have felt from, the 
beginning, there was a superadded difficulty in the dc^ 
veloped creed, due to the superposition of elemental mysti- 
cism and nature-worship upon the primitive cult of an- 
cestral ghosts as gods and goddesses. Just as Ra, the 
sun, was identified in the latest ages with almost every 
Egyptian god, so solar ideas and solar myths affected at 
last the distinct personality of almost every Semitic deity. 
The consequence is that all the gods become in the end 
practically indistinguishable : one is so like the other that 
different interpreters make the most diverse identifications, 
and are apparently justified in so doing (from the mytho- 
logical standpoint) by the strong solar or elemental family 
likeness which runs through the whole pantheon in its 
later stages. It has even been doubted by scholars of the 
older school whether Jahweh is not himself a form of his 
great rival Baal : whether both were not at bottom 
identical — ^mere divergent shapes of one polyonymous sun- 
god. To us, who recognise in every Baal the separate 
ghost-god of a distinct tomb, such identification is clearly 
impossible. 

To the worshippers of the Baalim or of Jahweh them- 
selves, however, these abstruser mythological problems 
never presented themselves. The difference of name and 
of holy place was quite enough for them, in spite of es- 
sential identity of attribute or nature. They would kill 
one another for the sake of a descriptive epithet, or risk 
death itself rather than offer up sacrifices at a hostile altar. 

Nevertheless, various influences conspired, here as elser- 
where, to bring about a gradual movement of syncretism 
— that is to say, of the absorption of many distinct gods 
into one ; the final identification of several deities origi- 
nally separate. What those influences were we must 
now briefly consider. 

In the first place, we must recollect that while in Egypt, 
with its dry and peculiarly preservative climate, mummies, 
idols, tombs, and temples might be kept unchanged and 
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undestroyed for ages, in almost all other countries rain, 
wind, and time are mighty levellers of human handicraft 
Thus, while in Egypt the cult of the Dead Ancestor sur- 
vives as such quite confessedly and openly for many cen- 
turies, in most other countries the tendency is for the 
actual personal objects of worship to be more and more 
forgotten ; vague gods and spirits usurp by degrees the 
place of the historic man ; rites at last cling rather to 
sites than to particular persons. The tomb may disap- 
pear ; and yet the sacred stone may be reverenced still 
with the accustomed veneration. The sacred stone may 
go ; and yet the sacred tree may be watered yearly with 
the blood of victims. The tree itself may die ; and yet the 
stump may continue to be draped on its anniversary with 
festal apparel. The very stump may decay ; and yet gifts 
of food or offerings of rags may be cast as of old into the 
, sacred spring that once welled beside it. The locality 
thus grows to be holy in itself, and gives us one clear and 
obvious source of later nature-worship. 

The gods or spirits who haunt such shrines come na- 
turally to be thought of with the lapse of ages as much 
ilike one another. Godship is all that can long remain of 
I their individual attributes. Their very names are often un- 
known ; they are remembered merely as the lord of 
Lebanon, the Baal of Mount Peor. No wonder that after 
^a time they get to be practically identified with one an- 
other, while similar myths are often fastened by posterity 
to many of them together. Indeed, we know that new 
names, and even foreign intrusive names, frequently take 
the place of the original titles, while the god himself still 
continues to be worshipped as the same shapeless stone, 
with the same prescribed rites, in the same squalid or 
splendid temples. Thus, Melcarth, the Baal of Tyre, was 
adored in later days under the Greek name of Herakles ; 
and thus at Babies two local deities, after being identified 
first with the Syrian divinities, Adonis and Astarte, were 
identified later with the Egyptian divinities, Osiris and 
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Yet the myths of the place show us that through 
aD that time the true worship was paid to the dead stump 
ol a sacred tree, which was said to have grown from the 
grave of a god — in other words, from the tumulus of an 
ancient chieftain. No matter how greatly mythologies 
change, these local cults remain ever constant ; the sacred 
stones are here described as haunted by djinns, and there 
as osemorials of Christian martyrs ; the holy wells are 
dedicated here to nymph or hero, and receive offerings 
there to saint or fairy. So the holy oaks of immemorial 
worship in England become *' Thor's oaks " under Saxon 
heathendom, and ** Gospel oaks " under medieval Chris- 
tianity. 

Finally, in the latest stages of worship, an attempt is 
ahrays made to work in the heavenly Ixxlies and the great 
energies of nature into the mythological groundwork or 
theory of religion. Every king is the descendant of the 
ion, and every great god is therefore necessarily the sun 
in person. Endless myths arise from these phrases, which 
are mistaken by mythologists for the central facts and 
sources of religion. But they are nothing of the kind. 
Mysticism and symbolism can never l)e primitive ; they * 
are well-meant attempts by cultivated religious thinkers 
of later days to read deep-seated meaning into the crude 
ideas and still cnuler practices of traditional religion. I 
mav add that Dr. Rol>ertson Smith's learned and able 
works are constantly spoiled in this way l)y his dogged 
determination to see nature- worship as primitive, where 
it is really derivative, as the eariiest starting-point, where 
it t« really the highest and latest development. 

Oearly. when all gods have come to l>e more or less 
lolar in their external and acquired features, the process 
of identification and intemationalisation is proportionately 
easv. 

The syncretism thus brought about in the Hebrew re- 
ligion by the superposition of nature- worship on the primi- 
tive cult must have paved the way for the later recognition 
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of monotheism, exactly as we know it did in the esoteric 
creed of Egypt, by making all the gods so much alike that 
.worshippers had only to change the name of their deity, 
not the attributes of the essential conception. Let us 
look first how far this syncretism aflFected the later idea 
of Jahweh, the phallic stone-god preserved in the ark ; 
and then let us enquire afterward how the patriotic re- 
action against Assyrian aggression put the final coping- 
stone on the rising fabric of monotheistic Jahweh-worship. 

It is often asserted that Jahweh Was worshipped in many 
places in Israel under the form of a golden calf. That is 
to say, Hebrews who set up images of a metal bull be- 
lieved themselves nevertheless to be worshipping Jahweh. 
Even the prophets of the eighth century regard the cult of 
the bull as a form of Jahweh-worship, though not a form 
to which they can personally give their approbation. But 
the bull is probably in its origin a distinct god from the 
stone in the ark ; and if its worship was identified with that 
of the Rock of Israel, it could be only by a late piece of 
syncretic mysticism. Perhaps the link here, as in the case 
of Apis, was a priestly recognition of the bull as symbolising 
the generative power of nature ; an idea which would be 
peculiarly appropriate to the god whose great function it 
was to encourage fruitfulness. But in any case, we 
cannot but see in this later calf-worship a superadded 
element wholly distinct from the older cult of the sacred 
stone, just as the worship of Ra was wholly distinct in 
origin from the totem-cult of Mnevis, or as the worship 
of Amen was wholly distinct from that of Khem and 
Osiris. The stone-god and the bull-god merge at last 
into one, much as at a far later date the man Jesus merges 
into the Hebrew god, and receives more reverence in 
modern faiths than the older deity whom he practically 
replaces. 

Even in the Temple at Jerusalem itself, symbols of bull- 
worship were apparently admitted. The altar upon which 
the daily sacrifice was burnt had four horns ; and the 
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hTcr in the court, the '' brazen sea/' was supported upon 
the figures of twelve oxen. When we remember that the 
If <rfech had the head of a bull, we can hardly fail to see 
in these symbols a token of that gradual syncretism which 
mvariably affects all developed pantheons in all civilised 
cotintnes. 

Much more important are the supposed signs of the 
later identification of Jahweh with the sun, and his 
emergence as a modified and transfigured sun-god. It 
may seem odd at first that such a character could ever 
be acquired by a sacred stone, did we not recollect the 
exactly similar history of the Egyptian obelisk, which in 
like manner represents, first and foremost, the upright 
pillar or monolith — that is to say, the primitive gravestone 
— bat secondarily and derivatively, at once the generative 
principle and a ray of the sun. With this luminous 
aiiak)gy to guide us in our search, we shall have little dif- 
ficulty in recognising how a solar character may have 
been given to the later attributes and descriptions of 
Jahweh. 

I do not myself attach undue importance to these solar 
characteristics of the fully evolved Jahweh ; but so much 
has been made of them by a certain school of modem 
thinkers that I must not pass them over in complete 
silence. 

To his early worshippers, then, as we saw. Jahweh was 
nierelv the stone in the ark. He dwelt there visiblv. and 
where the ark went, there Jahweh went with it. But the 
later Hebrews — say in the eighth century — had acquired I 
a very diflferent idea of Jahweh's dwelling-place. Astro- 
logical and solar ideas (doubtless Akkadian in origin) had 
profoundly modified their rude primitive conceptions. To 
\mfv% and to the true Isaiah. Jahweh dwells in the open 
sky above and is '* Jahweh of hosts." the leader among the 
shining army of heaven, the king of the star-world. 
** Over those celestial l)odies and celestial inhabitants 
Jahweh rules '' ; they surround him and execute his com- \ 
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mands : the host of heaven are his messengers — in the 
more familiar language of our modem religion, "the 
angels of the Lord," the servants of Jahweh. To Micah, 
heaven is " the temple of Jahweh's holiness " : " God on 
high," is the descriptive phrase by which the prophet al- 
ludes to him. In all this we have reached a very different 
conception indeed from that of the early and simple- 
y I minded Israelites who carried their god with them on an 
j^^x-cart from station to station. 
I Furthermore, light and fire are constantly regarded by 
these later thinkers as manifestations of Jahweh ; and 
even in editing the earlier legends they introduce such 
. newer ideas, making " the glory of Jahweh " light up the 
ark, or appear in the burning bush, or combining both 
views, the elder and the younger, in the pillar of fire that 
preceded the nomad horde of Israel in the wilderness. 
Jahweh is said to " send " or to " cast fire " from heaven, 
in which expressions we see once more the advanced con- 
cept of an elemental god, whose voice is the thunder, and 
whose weapon the lightning. All these are familiar de- 
velopments of the chief god in a pantheon. Says Zecha- 
riah in his poem, " Ask ye of Jahweh rain in the time of 
the latter showers : Jahweh will make the lightnings." 
Says Isaiah, " The light of Israel shall be for a fire, And 
his holy one for a flame " ; " Behold, the name of Jahweh 
cometh from afar, His anger burneth, and violently the 
smoke riseth on high : His lips are full of indignation. 
And his tongue is as a devouring fire." In these and a 
hundred other passages that might be quoted, we seem to 
Isee Jahweh envisaged to a great extent as a sun-god, and 
clothed in almost all the attributes of a fiery Molech. 

Sometimes these Molech-traits come very close indeed 
to those of the more generally acknowledged fire-gods. 
" Thus we read," says Kuenen, " that ' the glory of Jah- 
weh was like devouring fire on the top of Mount Sinai '; 
and that ' his angel appeared in a flame of fire out of the 
midst of a bush : the bush burned with fire but was not 
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consumed * " So Jahweh himself is called " a consuming / 
fire, a jealous god " : and a poet thus describes his ap- 
pearance, ** Smoke goeth up out of his nostrils, And fire 
out of his mouth devoureth ; coals of fire are kindled by 
him/' These are obviously very derivative and borrowed 
prerogatives v^ith which to deck out the primitive stone 
pillar that led the people of Israel up out of Egypt. Yet 
we know that precisely analogous evolutions have been 
undergone by other stone-gods elsewhere. 

Once more, though this is to anticipate a little, the later 
Jahweh- worship seems to have absorbed into itself certain ^ 
astrological elements which were originally quite alien to ^ 
it, belonging to the cult of other gods. Such for example 
is the institution of the Sabbath, the unlucky day of the 
malign god Kewan or Saturn, on which it was undesirable 
to do any kind of work, and on which accordingly the 
superstitious Semite rested altogether from his weekly 
labours. The division of the lunar month (the sacred 
period of Astarte, the queen of heaven) into four weeks of 
seven days each, dedicated in turn to the gods of the seven 
planets, belongs obviously to the same late cult of the 
elemental and astrological gods, or, rather, of the gods 
with whom these heavenly bodies were at last identified 
under Akka^lian influence. The earlier prophets of the 
exclusive Jahweh-worship denounce as idolatrous such 
obser\*ation of the Sabbath and the astrological feasts-* 
*' Your Sabbaths and your new moons are an al>omination 
to me*'; and according to Amos. Kewan himself had 
been the chief idolatrous object of worship by his country- 
men in the wilderness. I-atcr on. however, the Jehovistic 
party found itself powerless to l)reak the current of super- 
stition on the Sabbath question, and a new modus I'iimdi 
wa^ therefore necessar)-. They arranged a prudent com- 
promise. The Sabbath v^*as adopted l>odiIy into the mono- 
theistic Jahweh-worship, and a mythical reason was g^ven 
for its institution and its sacred character which nominally 
linked it on to the cult of the ethnical god. On that day. 
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said the priestly cosmogonists, Jahweh rested from his 
labour of creation. In the same way, many other frag- 
ments of external cults were loosely attached to the 
worship of Jahweh by a verbal connection with some part 
of the revised Jehovistic legend, or else were accredited 
to national Jehovistic or Jehovised heroes. 

Having thus briefly sketched out the gradual changes 
which the conception of Jahweh himself underwent during 
the ages when his supremacy was being slowly established 
in the confederacy of Israel, let us now hark back once 
more and attack the final problem, Why did the particular 
|> cult of Jahweh become at last exclusive and monotheistic ? 

To begin with, we must remember that from the very 
outset of the national existence, Jahweh was clearly re- 
£^arded on all hands as the ethnical god, the special god 
oi Israel. The relation of such ethnical gods to thefr peo- 
ple has been admirably worked out by Dr. Robertson 
^ Smith in The Religion of the Semites. Even though we 
cannot, however, accept as historical the view gfiven us of 
the exodus in the Pentateuch, nor admit that Jahweh 
played anything like so large a part in the great national 
migration as is there indicated, it is yet obvious that from 
the moment when Israel felt itself a nation at all, Jahweh 
was recognised as its chief deity. He was the " god of 
Israel," just as Milcom was the god of the Ammonites, 
Chemosh the god of Moab, and Ashtaroth the goddess of 
Sidon. As distinctly as every Athenian, while worship- 
ping Zeus and Hera and Apollo, held Athene to be the 
special patron of Athens, so did every Israelite, while wor- 
shipping the Baalim and the Molech and the local deities 
generally, hold Jahweh to be the special patron of Israel. 

Moreover, from the very beginning, there is reason to 
suppose that the Israelites regarded Jahweh as their su- 
preme god. Most pantheons finally settle down into a 
recognised hierarchy, in which one deity or another 
gradually assumes the first place. So, in Hellas, the su- 
premacy of Zeus was undoubted ; so, in Rome, was the 
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supremacy of Jupiter. Sometimes, to be sure, as among 
our Teutonic ancestors, we see room for doubt betweea 
two rival gods : it would be difficult to assign the exact 
priority to either of the two leading deities : among the 
English, Woden rather bore it over Thunor ; among the 
Scandinavians, Thor rather bore it over Odin. In Israel^ 
in like manner, there was apparently a time when the 
Presidency of the Immortals hovered between Jahweh and 
one or other of the local Baalim. But in the end, and per- 
haps even from the very beginning, the suflFrages of the 
people were mainly with the sacred stone of the ark. He 
was the God of Israel, and they were the chosen people o! 
Jahweh. 

The custom of circumcision must have proved at once 
the symbol and in part the cause, in part the effect, of this 
general devotion of the people to a single supreme god. 
At first, no doubt, only the first-born or other persons spe- 
cially dedicated to Jahweh, would undergo the rite which 
marked them out so clearly as the devotees of the god 
of fertility. But as time went on, long before the triumph 
of the exclusive Jahweh-worship, it would seem that the 
practice of offering up every male child to the national 
god had become universal. As early as the shadowy 
reign of David, the Philistines are reproachfully alluded 
to in our legends as " the uncircumcised " ; whence we 
may perhaps conclude (though the authority is doubtful) 
that even then circumcision had become coextensive with 
Israelitish citizenship. Such universal dedication of the 
whole males of the race to the national god must have 
done much to ensure his ultimate triumph. 

If we look at the circumstances of the Israelites in Pales- 
tine, we shall easily see how both religious unity and 
intense national patriotism were fostered by the very na- 
ture of their tenure of the soil ; and also why a deity 
mainly envisaged as a god of generation should have be- 
come the most important member of their national pan- 
theon. Their position during the first few centuries of 
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their life in Lower Syria may be compared to that of the 
Dorians in Peloponnesus : they were but a little garrison 
in a hostile land fighting incessantly with half-conquered 
tributaries and encircling foes ; now hard-pressed by re- 
bellions of their internal enemies ; and now again 
rendered subject themselves to the hostile Philistines on 
their maritime border. The handful of rude warriors who 
burst upon the land under such bloodthirsty leaders as the 
mystical Joshua could only hope for success by rapid and 
constant increase of their numbers, and by avoiding as 
far as possible those internal quarrels which were alwajrs 
the prelude to national disgrace. To be " a mother in 
^ Israel " is the highest hope of every Hebrew woman. 
Hence it was natural that a god of generation should be- 
come the chief among the local deities, and that the 
promise held out by his priests of indefinite multiplication 
should make him the most popular and powerful member 
of the Israelitish pantheon. And though all the stone 
gods were probably phallic, yet Jahweh, as the ethnical 
patron, seems most of all to have been regarded as the 
gfiver of increase to Israel. 

It seems clear, too, that the common worship of Jahweh 
was at first the only solid bond of union between the scat- 
tered and discordant tribes who were afterwards to grow 
into the Israelitish people. This solidarity of god and 
tribe has well been insisted on by Professor Robertson 
Smith as a common feature of all Semitic worship. The 
ark of Jahweh in its house at Shiloh appears to have 
formed the general meeting-place for Hebrew patriotism, 
as the sanctuary of Olympia formed a focus later for the 
dawning sense of Hellenic unity. The ark was taken out 
to carry before the Hebrew army, that the god of Israel 
might fight for his worshippers. Evidently, therefore, 
from a very early date, Jahweh was regarded in a literal 
sense as the god of battles, the power upon whom Israel 
might specially rely to guard it against its enemies. When, 
as the legends tell us, the national unity was realised 
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mder David ; when the subject peoples were finally 
merged into a homogeneous whole ; when the last relics 
of Canaanitish nationality were stamped out by the final 
conquest of the Jebusites ; and when Jerusalem was made 
the capital of a united Israel, this feeling must have in- 
creased both in extent and intensity. The bringing of 
Jahweh to Jerusalem by David, and the building of his 
temple by Solomon (if these facts be historical), must have 
helped to stamp him as the great god of the race : and 
tboagfa Solomon also erected temples to other Hebrew 
gods, which remained in existence for some centuries, we 
may be sure that from the date of the opening of the great 
central shrine, Jahweh remained the principal deity of the 
southern kingdom at least, after the separation. 

There was one characteristic of Jahweh-worship, how- 
ever, which especially helped to make it at last an ex^ 
ikuivt cult, and thus paved the way for its final develop- 
ment into a pure monotheism. Jahweh was specially I 
known to be a '* jealous god ": this is a trait in his tern- \ 
perament early and often insisted on. We do not know 
when or where the famous ** Ten Words " were first pro- 
mulgated ; but we have every reason to believe that in 
essence at least they date from a very antique period. 
Now, at the head of these immemorial precepts of Jahwehi 
stands the prohibition of placing any other gods before 
his face. Originally, no doubt, the prohibition meant 
exactly what it states ; that Jahweh would endure no com- 
panion gods to share his temple ; that wherever he dwelt,! 
he would dwell alone without what the Greeks would have 
called fellow shrine-sharers. Thus we know that no 
ashera was to be driven into the ground near Jahweh*s 
ark ; and that when Dagon found himself face to face 
with the RcKk of Israel, he broke in pieces, and could not 
stand before the awful presence of the great Hebrew 
Pillar. No more than this, then, was at first demanded 
by •• the jealous god " : he aske<l of his worshippers that 
they should keep him apart from the society of all inferior 
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gods, should allow no minor or rival deity to enter his 
precincts. 

I Gradually, however, as Jahweh-worship grew deeper, 
and the conception of godhead became wider and more 
sublime, the Jahweh-worshipper began to put a stricter 
interpretation upon the antique command of the jealous 
god. It was supposed that every circumcised person, 
every man visibly devoted to Jahweh, owed to Jahweh 
alone his whole religious service. Nobody doubted as 
yet, indeed, that other gods existed : but the extreme 
Jehovists in the later days of national independence held 
as an article of faith that no true Israelite ought in any 
way to honour them. An internal religious conflict thus 
arose between the worshippers of Jahweh and the worship- 
pers of the Baalim, in which, as might be expected, the 
devotees of the national god had very much the best of it 
Exclusive Jahweh-worship became thenceforth the ideal 
of the extreme Jehovists : they began to regard all other 
gods as " idols," to be identified with their images ; they 
began to look upon Jahweh alone as a living god, at least 
within the bounds of the Israelitish nation. 

To this result, another ancient prohibition of the priests 
of Jahweh no doubt largely contributed. The priesthood 
held it unlawful to make or multiply images of Jahweh. 
The one sacred stone enclosed in the ark was alone to be 
worshipped : and by thus concentrating on Shiloh, or 
afterwards on Jerusalem, the whole religious spirit of the 
ethnical cult, they must largely have succeeded in cement- 
ing the national unity. Strict Jehovists looked with dis- 
like upon the adoration paid to the bull-images in the 
northern kingdom, though those, too, were regarded (at 
least in later days) as representatives of Jahweh. They 
held that the true god of Abraham was to be found only 
in the ark at Jerusalem, and that to give to the Rock of 
Israel human form or bestial figure was in itself a high 
crime against the majesty of their deity. Hence arose 
the peculiar Hebrew dislike to " idolatry *' ; a dislike 
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never equally shared by any but Semitic peoples, and hav- 
ing deep roots, apparently, at once in the inartistic genius 
of the people and in the profound metaphysical and 
dreamy character of Semitic thinking. The comparative 
emptiness of Semitic shrines, indeed, was always a 
ftumbling-block to the Greek, with his numerous and ex- 
qatsite images of anthropomorphic deities. 

All that was now wanted to drive the increasingly ex- 
clusive and immaterial Jahweh-worship into pure mono- 
theism for the whole people was the spur of a great 
national enthusiam, in answer to some dangerous external 
attack upon the existence of Israel and of Israel's god. 
This final touch was given by the aggression of Assyria, 
and later of Babylon. For years the two tiny Israelitish 
kingdoms had maintained a precarious independence be- 
tween the mighty empires of Eg}'pt and Mesopotamia. 
In the eighth century, it became certain that they could 
no longer play their accustomed game of clever diplomacy 
and polite subjection. The very existence of Israel was 
at stake ; and the fanatical worshippers of Jahweh, now 
pushed to an extreme of frenzy by the desperate straits to 
which thcv were reduced, broke out in that memorable 
ecstasy of enthusiasm which we may fairly call the Age of 
the Prophets, and which produced the earliest master- 
pieces of Hebrew literature in the wild effort to oppose 
to the arms of the invaders the i)assive resistance of a su- 
preme Jahweh. In times of old. the prophets say. when 
Jahweh le<l the forces of Israel, the horses and the chariots 
of their enemies counted for naufi^ht : if in this crisis Israel 
would cease to think of aid from Egypt or alliance with 
Assyria — if Israel would pet rid of all her other go<ls and 
trust only to Jahweh. — then Jahweh would break asunder 
the strength of .\ssyria ami would reduce Babylon to no- 
thing !)efore his chosen people. 

Such is the langtiage that Isaiah ventured to use in the 
very crisis of a grave national danger. 

Now. stranf>:e as it seems to us that any people should 
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have thrown themselves into such a general state of fanati- 
cal folly, it is nevertheless true that these extraordinary 
counsels prevailed in both the Israelitish kingdoms, and 
that the very moment when the national existence was 
most seriously imperilled was the moment chosen by the 
>. Jehovistic party for vigorously attempting a religioiis 
reformation. The downfall of Ephraim only quickened 
the bigoted belief of the fanatics in Judah that pure 
Jahweh-worship was the one possible panacea for the dif- 
ficulties of Israel. Taking advantage of a minority and of 
a plastic young king, they succeeded in imposing exda- 
sive Jehovism upon the half-unwilling people. The 
I timely forgery of the Book of Deuteromony — ^the first 
germ of the Pentateuch — ^by the priests of the temple at 
Jerusalem was quickly followed by the momentary tri- 
umph of pure Jahweh-worship. In this memorable docQ- 
I ment, the exclusive cult of Jahweh was falsely said to hare 
,| descended from the earliest periods of the national ex- 
^istence. Josiah, we are told, alarmed at the denuncia- 
tions in the forged roll of the law, set himself to work at 
once to root out by violent means every form of 
" idolatry." He brought forth from the house of Jahweh 
" the vessels that were made for the Baal, and for the 
Ashera, and for all the Host of Heaven, and he burned 
them without Jerusalem in the fields of Kidron." He 
abolished all the shrines and priesthoods of other gods in 
the cities of Judah, and put down " them that burned in- 
cense to the Baal, to the sun, and to the moon, and to the 
planets, and all the Host of Heaven." He also brought 
out the Ashera from the temple of Jahweh, and burnt it to 
ashes ; and " took away the horses that the kings of Judah 
had given to the sun, and burned the chariots of the sun 
with fire." And by destroying the temples said to have 
been built by Solomon for Chemosh, Milcom, and Ashto- 
reth, he left exclusive and triumphant Jahweh-worship the 
sole accredited religion of Israel. 

All, however, was of no avail. Religious fanaticism 
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cookl not save the little principality from the aggressivei 
of iu powerful neighbours. Within twenty or thirty/ 
of Josiah's reformation, the Babylonians ceased to 
toy with their petty tributaries, and thrice captured and 
Jerusalem. The temple of Jahweh was burnt, the 
ornaments were removed, and the desolate site itself 
Iqr empty and deserted. The principal inhabitants were 
transported to Babylonia, and the kingdom of Judal 
for a time to have any independent existence of any 



But what, in this disaster, became of Jahweh himself ? 
How fared or fell the Sacred Stone in the ark, the Rock of 
brael, in this general destruction of all his holiest belong- 
ingi ? Strange to say, the Hebrew annalist never stops to 
teU us. In the plaintive catalogue of the wrongs wrought 
by the Babylonians at Jerusalem, every pot and shovel and 
vessel is enumerated, but *' the ark of God " is not so much 
as once mentioned. Perhaps the historian shrank from 
relating that final disgrace of his country's deity ; perhaps 
a sense of reverence prevented him from chronicling it ; 
perhafis he knew nothing of what had finally been done 
with the cherished and time-honoured stone pillar of his 
ancestors. It is possible, too, that with his later and more 
etherealised conceptions of the cult of his god. he had 
ceased to regard the ark itself as the abode of Jahweh, 
and was unaware that his tribal deity had been represented 
in the innermost shrine of the temple by a rough-hewn 
pillar. Be that as it may. the actual fate of Jahweh him- 
self is involve<l for us now in impenetrable obscurity. 
Probably the invaders who took away " the treasures of 
the house of Jahweh. and cut in pieces all the vessels of 
gold which &)lomon. King of Israel, had made," would 
care but little for the rude sacred stone of a conquered 
people. We may conjecture that they broke Jahweh into 
a thousand fragments and groimd him to powder, as 
Josiah had done with the Baalim and the Ashera. so that 
his very relics could no longer be recognised or worshipped 
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f by his followers. At any rate, we hear no more, from that 
j time forth, of Jahweh himself, as a material existence, dr 
^of the ark he dwelt in. His spirit alone survived unseen^ 
\ to guard and protect his chosen people. 

Yet, strange to say, this final disappearance of Jahweh 
himself, as a visible and tangible god, from the page of 
history, instead of proving the signal for the utter down- 
fall of his cult and his sanctity, was the very making of 
J Jahweh-worship as a spiritual, a monotheistic, and a cos- 
I mopolitan religion. At the exact moment when Jahweh 
ceased to exist, the religion of Jahweh began to reach its 
highest and fullest development. Even before the cap- 
tivity, as we have seen, the prophets and their party had 
begun to form a most exalted and spiritualised conception 
of Jahweh's greatness, Jahweh's holiness, Jahweh's un- 
approachable nature, Jahweh's superhuman sublimity and 
omnipotence. But now that the material Jahweh itself, 
which clogged and cramped their ideas, had disappeared 
for ever, this spiritual conception of a great Unseen God 
I widened and deepened amazingly. Forbidden by their 
creed and by Jahweh's own express command to make 
any image of their chosen deity, the Hebrews in Babylonia 
gradually evolved for themselves the notion of a Supreme 
f Ruler wholly freed from material bonds, to be worshipped 
I without image, representative, or symbol ; a dweller in 
{ the heavens, invisible to men, too high and pure for hu- 
/ man eyes to look upon. The conical stone in the ark gave 
place almost at once to an incorporeal, inscrutable, and 
almighty Being. 

it was during the captivity, too, that pure monotheism 
became for the first time the faith of Israel. Convinced 
that desertion of Jahweh was the cause of all their previous 
misfortunes, the Jews during their exile grew more deeply 
attached than ever to the deity who represented their 
national unity and their national existence. They made 
their way back in time to Judaea, after two generations 
had passed away, with a firm conviction that all their hap- 
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piness depended on restoring in ideal purity a cult that had 
never been the cult of their fathers. A new form of 
Jahweh-worship had become a passion among those who 
sat disconsolate by the waters of Babylon. Few if any 
of the zealots who returned at last to Jerusalem had 
ever themselves known the stone god who lay shrouded 
in the ark : it was the etherealised Jahweh who ruled in 
heaven above among the starry hosts to whom they of- 
fered up aspirations in a strange land for the restoration ^ 
of Israel. In the temple that they built on the sacred site 
to the new figment of their imaginations, Jahweh was no 
longer personally present : it was not so much his 
" house," like the old one demolished by the Babylonian 
invaders, as the place where sacrifice was oflfered and 
worship paid to the great god in heaven. The new reli- 
gion was purely spiritual ; Jahweh had triumphed, but 
only by losing his distinctive personal characteristics, and 
coming out of the crisis, as it were, the blank form or 
generic conception of pure deity in general. 

It is this that gives monotheism its peculiar power, and 
enables it so readily to make its way everywhere. For 
monotheism is religion reduced to its single central ele- 
ment ; it contains nothing save what every votary of all 
gods already implicitly believes, with every unnecessary 
complexity or individuality smoothed away and simplifiecL 
Its simplicity recommends it to all intelligent minds ; its . 
uniformity renders it the easiest and most economical form | 
of pantheon that man can frame for himself. 

Under the influence of these new ideas, before long, the 
whole annals of Israel were edited and written down in 
Jehovistic form ; the Pentateuch and the older historical 
books assumed the dress in which we now know them. 
From the moment of the return from the captivity, too, 
the monotheistic conception kept ever widening. At 
first, no doubt, even with the Jews of the Sixth Century, 
Jahweh was commonly looked upon merely as the ethni- 
cal god of Israel. But, in time, the sublimer and broader 
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conception of some few among the earlier poetical 
prophets began to gain general acceptance, and Jahwdi 
was regarded as in very deed the one true God of all the 
world — ^somewhat such a God as Islam and Christendom 
to-day acknowledge. Still, even so, he was as yet most 
closely connected with the Jewish people, through whom 
alone the gentiles were expected in the ftilness of time to 
learn his greatness. It was reserved for a Graeco-Jewish 
Cilician, five centuries later, to fulfil the final ideal of pure 
cosmopolitan monotheism, and to proclaim abroad the 
unity of god to all nations, with the Catholic Church as 
its earthly witness before the eyes of universal humanity. 
To Paul of Tarsus we owe above all men that great and 
' on the whole cosmopolitanising conception. 
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We have now in a certain sense accomplished our in- 
tention of tracing the evolution of gods and of God We 
have shown how polytheism came to be, and how from it 
a certain particular group of men, the early Israelites, 
rose by slow degrees, through natural stages, to the mono- 
theistic conception. It might seem, therefore, as though 
the task we set before ourselves was now quite completed. 
Nevertheless, many abstruse and difficult questions still lie 
before us. Our problem as yet is hardly half solved. We 
have still to ask, I think. How did this purely local and 
national Hebrew deity advance to the conquest of the 
civilised world ? How from an obscure comer of Lower 
Syria did the god of a small tribe of despised and barbaric 
tributaries slowly live down the great conquering deities of 
Babylon and Susa, of Hellas and Italy ? And again, we 
have further to enquire. Why do most of the modem na- 
tions which have nominally adopted monotheism yet con- 
ceive of their god as compounded in some mystically in- 
comprehensible fashion of Three Persons, the Father, the 
&in. and the Holv Ghost ? In short. I am not satisfied 
with tracing the idea of a go<l from the primitive mummy 
f^r the secondary ghost to the one supreme God of the 
ancient Helirews ; I desire also to follow on that developed 
c«^mcef)t till it merges at last in the triune God of modem 
Cliristenilom. For. naturally, it it the god in whom men 
lielieve here an<l now that most of all concerns and inter- 
ests us. 
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I may also add that, incidentally to this supplementary 
enquiry, we shall come upon several additional traits in 
the idea of deity and several important sources of 
earlier godhead, the consideration of which we had to 
postpone before till a more convenient season. We shall 
find that the process of tracking down Christianity to its 
hidden springs suggests to us many aspects of primitive 
religion which we were compelled to neglect in our first 
hasty synthesis. 

The reader must remember that in dealing with so com- 
plex a subject as that of human beliefs and human cults, 
it is impossible ever to condense the whole of the facts 
at once into a single conspectus. We cannot grasp at a 
time the entire mass of evidence. While we are following 
out one clue, we must neglect another. It is only by ex- 
amining each main set of components in analytical dis- 
. tinctness that we can proceed by degrees to a full and 
complete synthetic reconstruction of the whole vast fabric 
We must therefore correct and supplement in the sequel 
much that may have seemed vague, inaccurate, or insuffi- 
cient in our preliminary survey. 

The Christian religion with which we have next to deal 
bases itself fundamentally upon the personality of a man, 
by name Jesus, commonly described as the Christ, that is 
to sav " the anointed." Of this most sacred and deified 
person it is affirmed by modern Christianity, and has been 
^affirmed by orthodox Christians from a very early period, 
•that he was not originally a mere man, afterwards taken 
into the godhead, but that he was bom from the first the 
son of God, that is to say, of the Hebrew Jahweh ; that 
(he existed previously from all time ; that he was miracu- 
Jiously conceived of a virgin mother ; that he was crucified 
iand buried ; that on the third day he arose from the dead ; 
and that he is now a living and distinct person in a divine 
and mystically-united Trinity. I propose to show in the 
subsequent chapters how far all these conceptions were 
already familiar throughout the world in which Christian- 
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ity was promulgated, and to how large an extent the new 
religion owed its rapid success to the fact that it was but a 
resumS or idealised embodiment of all the chief concep- 
tions already common to the main cults of Mediterranean 
civilisation. At the moment when the empire was cos- V 
mopolitanising the world, Christianity began to cos-/ 
mopolitanise religion, by taking into itself whatever was/ 
central, common, and universal in the worship of the peo-j 
pies among whom it originated. 

We will begin with the question of the incarnation, 
which lies at the very root of the Christian concept. 

I have said already that in ancient Egypt and elsewhere, 
" The God was the Dead King, the King was the Living 
God." This is true, literally and absolutely. Since the 
early kings are gods, the present kings, their descendants, 
are naturally also gods by descent ; their blood is divine ; 
they differ in nature as well as in position from mere com- 
mon mortals. While they live, they are gods on earth ; 
when they die, they pass over to the community of the 
gods their ancestors, and share with them a happy and 
regal immortality. We have seen how this essential 
divinity of the Pharaoh is a prime article in the religious 
faith of the Egyptian Pyramid-builders. And though in 
later days, when a Greek dynasty, not of the old divine 
native blood, bore sway in Egypt, this belief in the divinity 
of the king grew fainter, yet to the very last the Ptolemies 
and the Cleopatras bear the title of god or goddess, and 
carry in their hands the sacred tau or crux ansata, the sym- 
bol and mark of essential divinity. 

The inference made in Egypt that the children of gods 
must be themselves divine was also made in most other 
countries, especially in those where similar great despo- 
tisms established themselves at an early grade of culture. 
Thus in Peru, the Incas were gods. They were the chil- 
dren of the Sun ; and when they died, it was said that their 
father, the Sun, had sent to fetch them. The Mexican 
kings were likewise gods, with full control of the course of 
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nature ; they swore at their accession to make the stm 
shine, the rain fall, the rivers flow, and the earth bring 
forth her fruit in due season. How they could promise 
all this seems at first a little difficult for us to conceive ; 
but it will become more comprehensible at a later stage 
of our investigation, when we come to consider the gods 
of cultivation : even at present, if we remember that kings 
are children of the Sun, and that sacred trees, sacred 
groves, and sacred wells are closely connected with the 
tombs of their ancestors, we can guess at the beginning 
of such a mental connexion. Thus the Chinese empercx* 
is the Son of Heaven ; he is held responsible to his people 
for the occurrence of drought or other serious derange- 
ments of nature. The Parthian kings of the Arsadd 
house, says Mr. Frazer, to whom I am greatly indebted 
for most of the succeeding facts, styled themselves brothers 
of the sun and moon, and were worshipped as deities. 
Numberless other cases are cited by Mr. Frazer, who was 
the first to point out the full importance of this widespread 
belief in man-gods. I shall follow him largely in the 
subsequent discussion of this cardinal subject, though I 
shall often give to the facts an interpretation slightly dif- 
ferent from that which he would allow to be the correct 
one. For to me, godhead springs always from the primi- 
tive Dead Man, while to Mr. Frazer it is spiritual or 
animistic in origin. 

Besides these human gods who are gods by descent 
from deified ancestors, there is another class of gods who 
are gods by inspiration or indwelling of the divine spirit, 
that is to say of some ghost or god who temporarily or 
permanently inhabits the body of a living man. The 
germ-idea of such divine possession we may see in the 
facts of epilepsy, catalepsy, dream, and madness. In all 
such cases of abnormal nervous condition it seems to 
primitive man, as it still seemed to the Jews of the age 
of the Gospels, that the sufferer is entered or seized upon 
by some spirit, who bodily inhabits him. The spirit may 
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throw the man down, or may speak through his mouth 
m firmnge unknown tongues ; it may exalt him so that 
he can perform strange feats of marvellous strength, or 
any debase him to a position of grovelling abjectness. 
By fasting and religious asceticism men and women can 
even artificially attain this state, when the god speaks 
through them, as he spoke through the mouth of the 
Pythia at Delphi. And fasting is always one of the re- 
igioos exercises of god-possessed men, priests, monks, 
mcborites, and ascetics in general. Where races have 
kvnt how to manufacture intoxicating drinks, or to ex- 
firest narcotic juices from plants, they also universally at- 
tribute the effects of such plants to the personal action of I 

inspiring spirit — ^an idea so persistent even into civilised \ 
that we habitually speak of alcoholic liquors as spirits. ) 
Both these ways of attaining the presence of an indwelling 
god are commonly practised among savages and half- 
civilised people. 

When we recollect how we saw already that ancestral 
spirits may descend from time to time into the skulls that 
ooce were theirs, or into the clay or wooden images that ' 
represent them, and there give oracles, we shall not be 
surprised to find that they can thus enter at times into a 
human body, and speak through its lips, for good or for 
e^-il. Indeed, I have dwelt but little in this book on this 
migratory power and this ubiquitousness of the spirits, 
because I have desired to fix attention chiefly on that pri- 
mary aspect of religion which is immediately and directly 
concerned with Worship ; l>ut readers familiar with such 
works as Dr. Tvlor's and Mr. Fraier's will be well aware 
of the common power which spirits |>ossess of projecting 
themselves readily into even* part of nature. The faculty 
of possession or of divination is l>ut one particular ex- 
ample of this well-known attril>ute. The mysteries and 
oracles of all creeds are full of such plienomena. 

Certain persons, again, are bom from the womb as in- 
carnations of a god or an ancestral spirit. " Incarnate 
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gods," says Mr. Frazer, "are common in rude society. 
\ The incarnation may be temporary or permanent. . . . 
\ When the divine spirit has taken up its abode in a human 
{body, the god-man is usually expected to vindicate his 
. character by working miracles." Mr. Frazer gives several 
excellent examples of both these classes. I extract a few 
almost verbatim. 

Certain persons are possessed from time to time by a 
I spirit or deity ; while possession lasts, their own person- 
/ ality lies in abeyance, and the presence of the spirit is 
> revealed by convulsive shakings and quivering^ of the 
i body. In this abnormal state, the man's utterances are 
; accepted as the voice of the god or spirit dwelling in 
\ him and speaking through him. In Mangaia, for instance, 
' the priests in whom the gods took up their abode were 
called god-boxes or gods. Before giving oracles, they 
drank an intoxicating liquor, and the words they spoke 
in their frenzy were then regarded as divine. In other 
cases, the inspired person produces the desired condition 
of intoxication by drinking the fresh blood of a victim, 
human or animal, which, as we shall see hereafter, is proba- 
bly itself an avatar of the inspiring god. In the temple 
of Apollo Diradiotes at Argos, a lamb was sacrificed by 
night once a month ; a woman, who had to observe the 
rule of chastity, tasted its blood, and then gave oracles. 
At Mgir2L in Achaea the priestess of the Earth drank the 
fresh blood of a bull before she descended into her cave 
to prophesy. (Note in passing that caves, the places of 
antique burial, are also the usual places for prophetic in- 
spiration.) In southern India, the so-called devil-dancer 
drinks the blood of a goat, and then becomes seized with 
the divine afflatus. He is worshipped as a deity, and 
bystanders ask him questions requiring superhuman 
knowledge to answer. Mr. Frazer extends this list of 
oracular practices by many other striking instances, for 
which I would refer the reader to the original volume. 
Of permanent living human gods, inspired by the con- 
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ttant indwelling of a deity, Mr. Frazer also gives several 
apt examples. In the Marquesas Islands there was % class 
of men who were deified in their lifetime. They were sup- 
posed to wield supernatural control over the elements. 
They could give or withhold rain and good harvests. Hu- 
man sacrifices were offered them to appease their wrath. 
*• A missionary has described one of these human gods from 
personal obser\'ation. The god was a very old man who 
lived in a large house within an enclosure." (A temple 
in its tantnos.) *' In the house was a kind of altar, and 
00 the beams of the house and on the trees around it were 
htwg human skeletons, head down. No one entered the 
enclosure, except the persons dedicated to the service of 
the god ; only on days when human victims were sacri- 
ficed might ordinar>' people penetrate into the precinct. 
This human god received more sacrifices than all the 
other gods ; often he would sit on a sort of scaffold in 
front of his house and call for two or three human victims 
at a time. They were always brought, for the terror he 
inspired was extreme. He was invoked all over the island, 
and offerings were sent to him from every side." Indeed, 
throughout the South Sea Islands, each island had usually 
a man who embodied its deitv. Such men were called 
gods, and were regarded as of divine substance. The 
man-god was sometimes a king ; oftener he was a priest 
or a sul)ordinate chief. The go<ls of Samoa were some- 
times |)ermanently incarnate in men, who gave oracles, 
received offerings (cKcasionally of human flesh), healed the 
sick, answered prayer, and generally performed all divine 
functions. Of the Fijians it is said : ** There appears to 
be no certain line of demarcation between departed spirits 
and gods, nor l>etween gods and living men, for many of 
the priests and old chiefs are considered as sacred persons, 
and not a few of them will also claim to themselves the 
right of divinity. ' I am a gml,' Tuikilakila would say ; 
and he believed it too." There is said to be a sect in 
Orissa who worship the Queen of England as their chief 
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divinity ; and another sect in the Punjab worshipped dur- 
ing his lifetime the great General Nicholson. 

Sometimes, I believe, kings are divine by birth, as 
descendants of gods ; but sometimes divinity is conferred 
upon them with the kingship, as indeed was the case even 
in the typical instance of Egypt. Tanatoa, king of Raiatea, 
was deified by a certain ceremony performed at the chief 
temple. He was made a god before the gods his an- 
cestors, as Celtic chiefs received the chieftainship standing 
on the sacred stone of their fathers. As one of the deities 
of his subjects, therefore, the king was worshipped, con- 
sulted as an oracle, and honoured with sacrifices. The 
king of Tahiti at his inauguration received a sacred girdle 
of red and yellow feathers, which not only raised him to 
the highest earthly station, but also identified him with 
the heavenly gods. Compare the way in which the gods 
of Egypt make the king one of themselves, as represented 
in the bas-reliefs, by the presentation of the divine toi*. 
In the Pelew Islands, a god may incarnate himself in a 
common person ; this lucky man is thereupon raised to 
sovereign rank, and rules as god and king over the com- 
munity. Not unsimilar is the mode of selection of a Grand 
Lama. In later stages, the king ceases to be quite a god, 
but retains the anointment, the consecration on a holy 
stone, and the claim to "divine right"; he also shows 
some last traces of deity in his divine power to heal 
diseases, which fades away at last into the practice of 
" touching for king's evil." On all these questions, again, 
Mr. Frazer's great work is a perfect thesaurus of apposite 
instances. I abstain from quoting his whole two volumes. 

But did ideas of this character still survive in the Medi- 
terranean world of the first and second centuries, where 
Christianity was evolved ? Most undoubtedly they did. 
In Egypt, the divine line of the Ptolemies had only just 
become extinct. In Rome itself, the divine Caesar had 
recently undergone official apotheosis ; the divine Augus- 
tus had ruled over the empire as the adopted son of the 
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new-made god ; and altars rose in provincial cities to the 
divine spirit of the reigning Trajan or Hadrian. Indeed, 
both forms of divinity were claimed indirectly for the god 
Julius ; he was divine by apotheosis, but he was also 
descended from the goddess Venus. So the double claim 
was made for the central personage of the Christian faith : 
he was the son of God — that is to say of Jahweh ; but he 
was also of kingly Jewish origin, a descendant of David, 
and in the genealogies fabricated for him in the Gospels 
extreme importance is attached to this pretended royal 
ancestry. Furthermore, how readily men of the Medi- 
terranean civilisation could then identify living persons 
with gods we see in the familiar episode of Paul and Bar- 
nabas at Lystra. Incarnation, in short, was a perfectly 
ordinary feature of religion and daily life as then underA*- 
stood. And to oriental ideas in particular, the conception^ 
was certainly no novelty. " Even an infant king," say 
the laws of Manu, which go to the root of so much eastern 
thinking, '' must not be despised from an idea that he is 
a mere mortal : for he is a great deity in human form." 

To most modem thinkers, however, it would seem at 
first sight like a grave difficulty in the way of accepting 
the deity of an ordinary man that he should have suffered 
a violent death at the hands of his enemies. Yet this fact,! 
instead of standing in the way of acceptance of Christ's 1 ^ 
divinity, is really almost a guarantee and proof of it. For, \ 
strange as it sounds to us, the human gods were frequently \ 
or almost habitually put to death by their votaries. The 
secret of this curious ritual and persistent custom has been 
ingeniously deciphered for us by Mr. Frazer, whose book 
is almost entirely devoted to these two main questions, 
" Why do men kill their gods ? " and " Why do they eat 
and drink their flesh and blood under the form of bread 
and wine ? " We must go over some of the same ground 
here in rapid summary, with additional corollaries ; and 
we must also bring Mr. Frazer's curious facts into line 
with our general principles of the origin of godhead. 
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Meanwhile, it may be well to add here two similar 
instances of almost contemporary apotheoses. The dic- 
tator Julius was killed by a band of reactionary conspira- 
tors, and yet was immediately raised to divine honours. 
A little later, Antinous, the favourite of the emperor 
Hadrian, devoted himself to death in order to avert mis- 
fortune from his master ; he was at once honoured with 
temples and worship. The belief that it is expedient that 
" one man should die for the people," and that the person 
who so dies is a god in human shape, formed, as we shall 
see, a common component of many faiths, and especially 
of the faiths of the eastern Mediterranean. Indeed, a 
little later, each Christian martyrdom is followed as a 
matter of course by canonisation — ^that is to say, by minor 
\ apotheosis. Mr. Frazer has traced the genesis of this 
group of allied beliefs in the slaughter of the man-god in 
the most masterly manner. They spring from a lai^e 
number of converging ideas, some of which can only come 
out in full as we proceed in later chapters to other 
branches of our subject. 

In all parts of the world, one of the commonest 
prerogatives ^nd functions of the human god is the care 
of the weather. As representative of heaven, it is his busi- 
ness to see that rain falls in proper quantities, and that the 
earth brings forth her increase in due season. But, god 
though he is, he must needs be coerced if he does not 
attend to this business properly. Thus, in West Africa, 
when prayers and offerings presented to the king have 
failed to procure rain, his subjects bind him with ropes, 
and take him to the grave of his deified forefathers, that 
he may obtain from them the needful change in the 
weather. Here we see in the fullest form the nature of 
the relation between dead gods and living ones. The 
Son is the natural mediator between men and the Father. 
Among the Antaymours of Madagascar, the king is re- 
sponsible for bad crops and all other misfortunes. The 
ancient Scythians, when food was scarce, put their kings 
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in bonds. The Banjars in West Africa ascribe to their 
long the power of causing rain or fine weather. As long 
as the climate is satisfactory, they load him with presents 
of grain and cattle. But if long drought or rain does 
terioos harm, they insult and beat him till the weather 
changes. The Burgundians deposed their king if he failed 
to make their crops grow to their satisfaction. 

Further than that, certain tribes have even killed their 
kings in times of scarcity. In the days of the Swedish 
king Domalde, a mighty famine broke out, which lasted 
several years, and could not be stayed by human or animal 
ncrifices. So, in a great popular assembly held at Upsala, 
the chiefs decided that King Domalde himself was the 
cause of the scarcity, and must be sacrificed for good 
seasons. Then they slew him, and smeared with his blood 
the ahars of the gods. Here we must recollect that the 
divine king is himself a god, the descendant of gods, and 
he is sacrificed to the offended spirits of his own fore- 
fathers. We shall see hereafter how often similar episodes \ 
occur — how the god is sacrificed, himself to himself ; how \ 
the Son is sacrificed to the Father, both being gods ; and 
how the Father sacrifices his Son, to make a god of him. 
To take another Scandinavian example from Sir. Frazer's 
collection : in the rcijni of King Olaf. there came a great 
dearth, and the people thought that the fault was the 
king's, because he was sparing in sacrifices. So they 
mustered an army and marched against him : then they 
surrounded his palace and hunit it. with him within it, 
** giving him to Odin as a sacrifice for goo<l crops.** 
Many points must here be noted. Olaf himself was of 
divine stock, a descendant of Odin. He is burnt as an 
offering to his father, much as the Carthaginians burnt 
their v>ns. or the king of Moab his first-l>om, as sacrifices 
to Melcarth and to Chemosh. The royal and divine ( 
person is here offered up to his own fathers, just as on the 
cross of the founder of Christendom the inscription ran, 
** Jesus of Nazareth, king of the Jews," and Just as in 
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\ Christian theology God offers his Son as a sacrifice to his 
'own oflfended justice. 

Other instances elsewhere point to the same analogies. 
In 1 81 4, a pestilence broke out among the reindeer of the 
Chukches (a Siberian tribe) ; and the shamans declared 
that the beloved chief Koch must be sacrificed to the 
angry gods (probably his ancestors) ; so the chiefs own 
son stabbed him with a dagger. On the coral island of 
Nine in the South Pacific there once reigned a line of 
kings ; but they were also " high-priests " (that is to say, 
divine representatives of divine ancestors) ; and they were 
supposed to make the crops grow, for a reason which will 
come out more fully in the sequel. In times of scardtyi 
the people " grew angry with them and killed them/' or 
more probably, as I would interpret the facts, sacrificed 
them for crops to their own deified ancestors. So in time 
there were no kings left, and the monarchy ceased alto- 
gether on the island. 

The divine kings being thus responsible for rain and 
wind, and for the growth of crops, whose close dependence 
upon them we shall further understand hereafter, it is dear 
that they are persons of the greatest importance and 
value to the community. Moreover, in the ideas of eariy 
men, their spirit is almost one with that of external nature, 
over which they exert such extraordinary powers. A 
subtle sympathy seems to exist between the king and the 
world outside. The sacred trees which embody his an- 
cestors ; the crops, which, as we shall see hereafter, 
equally embody them ; the rain-clouds in which they 
dwell ; the heaven they inhabit ; — all these, as it were, 
are parts of the divine body, and therefore by implication 
part of the god-king*s, who is but the avatar of his deified 
fathers. Hence, whatever affects the king, affects the sky, 
the crops, the rain, the people. There is even reason to 
believe that the man-god, representative of the ancestral 
spirit and tribal god, is therefore the representative and 
embodiment of the tribe itself — the soul of the nation. 
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Uitat, c'est mot is no mere personal boast of Louis 
Quatorze ; it is the belated survival of an old and 
once very powerful belief, shared in old times by kings 
and peoples. Whatever hurts the king, hurts the people, 
and hurts by implication external nature. Whatever 
preserves the king from danger, preserves and saves the 
world and the nation. 

Mr. Frazer has shown many strange results of these 
early beliefs — ^which he traces, however, to the supposed 
primitive animism, and not (as I have done) to the in- 
fluence of the ghost-theory. Whichever interpretation 
we accept, however, his facts at least are equally valuable. 
He calls attention to the number of kingly taboos which 
are all intended to prevent the human god from endanger- 
ing or imperilling his divine life, or from doing anything 
which might react hurtfully upon nature and the welfare 
of his people. The man-god is guarded by the strictest 
rules, and surrounded by precautions of the utmost com- 
plexity. He may not set his sacred foot on the ground, 
because he is a son of heaven ; he may not eat or drink 
with his sacred mouth certain dangerous, impure, or un- 
holy foods ; he may not have his sacred hair cut, or his 
sacred nails pared ; he must preserve intact his divine 
body, and every part of it — the incarnation of the commu- 
nity, — lest evil come of his imprudence or his folly. 

The Mikado, for example, was and still is regarded/ 
as an incarnation of the sun, the deity who rules the entire! 
universe, gods and men included. The greatest care must 
therefore be taken both by him and of him. His whoh 
life, down to its minutest details, must be so regulates 
that no act of his may upset the established order of nature.^ 
Lest he should touch the earth, he used to be carried 
wherever he went on men's shoulders. He could not ex- 
pose his sacred person to the open air, nor eat out of any 
but a perfectly new vessel. In every way his sanctity and 
his health were jealously guarded, and he was treated like 
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a person whose security was important to the whole course 
of nature. 

Mr. Frazer quotes several similar examples, of which the 
most striking is that of the high pontiff of the Zapotecs, 
an ancient people of Southern Mexico. This spiritual 
lord, a true Pope or Lama, governed Yopaa, one of the 
chief cities of the kingdom, with absolute dominion. He 
was looked upon as a god " whom earth was not worthy 
to hold or the sun to shine upon." He profaned hb 
sanctity if he touched the common ground with his 
holy foot. The officers who bore his palanquin on their 
shoulders were chosen from the members of the highest 
families ; he hardly deigned to look on anything around 
him ; those who met him prostrated themselves humbly 
on the ground, lest death should overtake them if they 
even saw his divine shadow. (Compare the apparition 
of Jahweh to Moses.) A rule of continence was CMxii- 
narily imposed upon him ; but on certain days in the year 
which wc^e high festivals, it was usual for him to get 
ceremonially and sacramentally drunk. On such days, 
we may b^'/i^re, the high gods peculiarly entered 
him with the intoxicating pulque, and the ancestral 5 .i^ 
reinforced his godhead. While in this exalted ^tate 
(" full of the god," as a Greek or Roman would have said) 
the divine pontiff received a visit from one of the most 
beautiful of the virgins consecrated to the service of the 
gods. If the child she bore him was a son, it succeeded 
in due time to ae throne of the Zapotecs. Ne have here 
again an instructive mixture of the various ideas out of 
which such divine kingship and godship is constructed. 

It might seem at first sight a paradoxical corollary that 
people who thus safeguard and protect their divine king, 
the embodiment of nature, should also habitually and 
ceremonially kill him. Yet the apparent paradox is, from 
the point of view of the early worshipper, both natural and 
reasonable. We read of the Congo negroes that they have 
a supreme pontiff whom they regard as a god upon earth, 
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and all-powerful in heaven. But, "if he were to die a 
natural death, they thought the world would perish, and 
the earth, which he alone sustained by his power and merit, 
would immediately be annihilated." This idea of a god 
as the creator and supporter of all things, without whom 
nothing would be, is of course a familiar component ele- 
ment of the most advanced theology. But many nations 
which worship human gods carry out the notion to its 
logical conclusion in the most rigorous manner. Since 
the god is a man, it would obviously be quite wrong to 
let him grow old and weak ; since thereby the whole 
course of nature might be permanently enfeebled ; rain 
would but dribble ; crops would grow thin ; rivers would 
trickle away ; and the race he ruled would dwindle to 
nothing. Hence senility must never overcome the sacred 
man-god ; he must be killed In the fulness of his strength 
and health (say, about nis thirtieth year), so that the in- 
dwelling spirit, yet young and fresh, may migrate unim- 
paired into the body of some newer and abler rcwesenta- 
tive. Mr. Frazcr was the first, I believe, to point out this 

' ' is result of primitive human reasoning, -.1 to illus- 
Iam..^ :by numerous and conclusive instancest 

I cjinnot transcribe here in full Mr. Frazer's admirable 
argument, with the examples which enforce it ; but I 
must at least give so much of it in brief as will suffice for 
comprehension of our succeeding exposition. " No 
amount of care and precaution," he says, " will prevent 
the man-god f*om growing old and feeble and at last 
dying. His worshippers have to lay their account with 
this sad necessity and to meet it as best they can. The 
danger is a formidable one ; for if the course of nature is 
dependent on the man-god's life, what catastrophes may 
not be expected from the gradual enfeeblement of his 
powers and their final extinction in death ? There is only 
one way of averting these dangers. The man-god must 
be killed as soon as he shows symptoms that his powers 
are beginning to fail, and his soul must be transferred to 
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a vigorous successor before it has been seriously im] 
by the threatened decay. The advantages of thus putting 
the man-god to death instead of allowing him to die of 
old age and disease are, to the savage, obvious enougb. 
For if the man-god dies what we call a natural death, it 
means, according to the savage, that his soul has either 
voluntarily departed from his body and refuses to return, 
or more commonly that it has been extracted or at least 
detained in its wanderings by a demon or sorcerer. In 
any of these cases the soul of the man-god is lost to his 
worshippers ; and with it their prosperity is g^one and their 
very existence endangered. Even if they could arrange 
to catch the soul of the dying god as it left his lips or his 
nostrils and so transfer it to a successor, this would not 
effect their purpose ; for, thus dying of disease, his soul 
would necessarily leave his body in the last stage of weak- 
ness and exhaustion, and as such it would continue to 
drag out a feeble existence in the body to which it might 
be transferred. Whereas by killing him his worshippers 
could, in the first place, make sure of catching his soul 
as it escaped and transferring it to a suitable successor; 
and, in the second place, by killing him before his natural 
force was abated, they would secure that the world should 
not fall into decay with the decay of the man-god. Every 
purpose, therefore, was answered, and all dangers averted 
by thus killing the man-god and transferring his soul, 
while yet at its prime, to a vigorous successor." 

For this reason, when the pontiff of Congo g^ew old, 
and seemed likely to die, the man who was destined to 
succeed him in the pontificate entered his house with a 
rope or club, and strangled or felled him. The Ethio- 
pian kings of Meroe were worshipped as gods ; but when 
the priests thought fit, they sent a messenger to the king, 
ordering him to die, and alleging an oracle of the gods 
(or earlier kings) as the reason of their command. This 
command the kings always obeyed down to the reign of 
Ergamenes, a contemporary of Ptolemy 11. of Egypt. So, 
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when the king of Unyoro in Central Africa falls ill, or be- 
gins to show signs of approaching age. one of his own 
wives is compelled by custom to kill him. The kings of 
Sofala were regarded by their people as gods who could 
give rain or sunshine ; but the slightest bodily blemish, 
such as the loss of a tooth, was considered a sufficient 
reason for putting one of these powerful man-gods to 
death ; he must be whole and sound, lest all nature pay 
for it. Many kings, human gods, divine priests, or sultans 
are enumerated by Mr. Frazer, each of whom must be 
similarly perfect in every limb and member. The same 
perfect manhood is still exacte<l of the Christian Pope, 
who. however, is not put to death in case of extreme age 
or feebleness. But there is reason to believe that the 
Grand Lama, the divine Pope of the Tibetan Buddhists, 
is killed from time to time, so as to keep him '* ever fresh 
and ever young.'* and to allow the inherent deity within 
him to escape full-bloode<i into another embodiment. 

In all these cases the divine king or priest is suffered 
by his people to retain office, or rather to house the god- 
head, till by some outward <lcfcct. or some visible warning 
cA age or illness, he shows them that he is no longer e<|ual 
to the pro|*er performance of his divine functions. Until 
such symptoms appear, he is not put to death. Some |>eo- 
ple*. however, as Mr. Frazer shows, have not thought it 
safe to wait for even the slightest symptom of decay l)e- 
forc killing the htmian g«xl or king : they have destroyed 
hmi m the |>lcnitudc of his life and vigour. In such cases, 
the |»eoplc fix a term l)eyon<l which the king may not 
reign, and at the close of which he must die. the term 
*ieing short enough to prevent the probability of degenera- 
tion meanwhile. In some parts of Southern India, for 
exami)lc, the term was fixed at twelve years ; at the ex- 
piration of that time, the king had to cut himself to pieces 
visibly, before the great local idol, of which he was in all 
{fotability the human equivalent. " Whoever desires to 
mgn other twelve years," says an early observer. " and to 
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undertake this martyrdom for the sake of the idol, has to 
be present looking on at this ; and from that place thej 
raise him up as king." 

The king of Calicut, on the Malabar coast, had also to 
cut his throat in public after a twelve years' reign. But 
towards the end of the seventeenth century, the rule was 
so far relaxed that the king was allowed to retain the 
throne, and probably the godship, if he could protect him- 
self against all comers. As long as he was strong enough 
to guard his position, it was held that he was strong 
enough to retain the divine power unharmed. The King 
of the Wood at Aricia held his priesthood and ghostly 
kingship on the same condition ; as long as he could hold 
his own against all comers, he might continue to be priest ; 
but any runaway slave had the right of attackmg the king ; 
and if he could kill him, he became the King of the Wood 
till some other in turn slew him. This curious instance 
has been amply and learnedly discussed by Mr. Frazer, 
and forms the central subject of his admirable treatise. 

More often still, however, the divine priesthood, king- 
ship, or godhead was held for one year alone, for a reason 
which we shall more fully comprehend after we have con- 
sidered the annual gods of cultivation. The most inter- 
esting example, and the most cognate to our present 
enquiry, is that of the Babylonian custom cited by 
Berosus. During the five days of the festival called the 
Sacaea, a prisoner condemned to death was dressed in the 
king's robes, seated on the king's throne, allowed to eat, 
drink, and order whatever he chose, and even permitted 
to sleep with the king's concubines. But at the end of 
five days, he was stripped of his royal insignia, scourged, 
and crucified. I need hardly point out the crucial impor- 
tance of this singular instance, occurring in a country 
within the Semitic circle. Mr. Frazer rightly concludes 
that the condemned man was meant to die in the king's 
stead ; was himself, in point of fact, a king substitute ; 
and was therefore invested for the time being with the 
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fullest prerogatives of royalty. Doubtless we have here 
to deal with a modification of an older and sterner rule, 
which compelled the king himself to be slain annually. 
" When the time drew near for the king to be put to 
death," says Mr. Frazer, " he abdicated for a few days, 
during which a temporary king reigned and suffered in 
his stead. At first the temporary king may have been an 
innocent person, possibly a member of the king's own 
family ; but with the growth of civilisation, the sacrifice 
of an innocent person would be revolting to the public 
sentiment, and accordingly a condemned criminal would 
be invested with the brief and fatal sovereignty .... We 
shall find other examples of a criminal representing a dy- 
ing god. For we must not forget that the king is slain 
in his character of a god, his death and resurrection, as 
the only means of perpetuating the divine life unimpaired, 
being deemed necessary for the salvation of his people and 
the world." I need not point out the importance of such 
ideas as assisting in the formation of a groundwork for the 
doctrines of Christianity ,^ 

Other evidence on this point, of a more indirect nature, 
has been collected by Mr. Frazer ; and still more will come 
out in subsequent chapters. For the present I will only 
add that the annual character of some such sacrifices 
seems to be derived from the analogy of the annually- 
slain gods of cultivation, whose origin and meaning we 
have yet to examine. These gods, being intimately con- 
nected with each year's crop, especially with crops of 
cereals, pulses, and other annual grains, were naturally 
put to death at the beginning of each agricultural year, 
and as a rule about the period of the spring equinox, — say, 
at Easter. Starting from that analogy, as I believe, many 
races thought it fit that the other divine person, the man- 
god king, should also be put to death annually, often 
about the same period. And I will even venture to sug- 
gest the possibility that the institution of annual consuls, 
archons, etc., may have something to do with such annua! 
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sacrifices. Certainly the legend of Codrus at Athens and 
of the Regifugium at Rome seem to point to an ancient 
king-slaying custom. 

I At any rate, it is now certain that the putting to death 
|of a public man-god was a common incident of many ^^ 
/ligions. And it is also clear that in many cases travelkn 
and other observers have made serious mistakes by not 
understanding the inner nature of such god-slaying 
practices. For instance it is now pretty certain that 
Captain Cook was killed by the people of Tahiti just 
because he was a god, perhaps in order to keep his spirit 
among them. It is likewise clear that many rites, com- 
monly interpreted as human sacrifices to a god, are 
really god-slayings ; often the god in one of his htunas 
avatars seems to be offered to himself, in his more permir 
nent embodiment as an idol or stone image. This idea 
of sacrificing a god, himself to himself, is one which will 
frequently meet us hereafter ; and I need hardly point out 
that, as " the sacrifice of the mass," it has even enshrined 
itself in the central sanctuary of the Christian religion. 
, Christianity apparently took its rise among a group of 
jrregular northern Israelites, the Galilaeans, separated 
^rom the mass of their coreligionists, the Jews, by the 
(intervention of a heretical and doubtfully Israelitish 
wedge, the Samaritans. The earliest believers in Jesus were 
*;thus intermediate between Jews and Syrians. According 
to their own tradition, they were first described by the 
■name of Christians at Antioch ; and they appear on msmy 
grounds to have attracted attention first in Syria in gen- 
eral, and particularly at Damascus. We may be sure, 
therefore, that their tenets from the first would contain 
many elements more or less distinctly Syrian, and espe- 
cially such elements as formed ideas held in common by 
almost all the surrounding peoples. As a matter of fact, 
Christianity, as we shall see hereafter, may be regarded 
historically as a magma of the most fundamental religions 
ideas of the Mediterranean basin, and especially of the 
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CMlern Mediterranean, grafted on to the Jewish cult an(| 
the Jewish scriptures, and clustering round the personality 
of the man-god, Jesus. It is interesting therefore to notd 
chat in Syria and the north Semitic area the principal cult 
was the cult of just such a slain man-god, Adonis,— origi- 
amlly, as Mr. Frazer shows, an anually slain man-god» 
afterwards put to death and l>ewailed in effigy, after a 
itthion of which we shall see not a few examples in the 
Mquel, and of which the Mass itself is but an etherealised 
Mwival. Similarly in Phrygia, where Christianity early 
■Mde a considerable impression, the most devoutly wor- 
•hippeci among the gods was Attis, who, as Professor 
Ramsay suggests, was almost certainly embodied in early 
tmies as an annually slain man-god, and whose cult was 
always carried on by means of a divine king-priest, bearing 
himself the name of Attis. Though in later days the 
priest did not actually immolate himself every year, yet 
the yearly feast of the god, at the spring equinox (cor- 
to the Christian Easter) he drew blood from 
Us own arms, as a substitute no doubt for the earlier 
practice of self-slaughter. And I may add in this con- 
nexion (to anticipate once more) that in all such god- 
slaughtering rites, immense im|)ortance was always at- 
tached to the hloo<l of the man-god ; just as in Christian- 
ity " the bloo<l of Christ " remains to the end of most 
saving efficacy. lioth Adonis and .Attis were conceived 
as young men in the prime of life, like the victims chosen 
for other go<l-slaying rites. 

I have dealt in this chapter only in very brief summary 
with this vast and interesting question of human deities. 
Mr. Frazer has devoted to it two large and fascinating 
vohime<«. His work is fillc<l with endless facts as to such 
man-gods themselves, the mo<le of their vicarious or ex- 
piatory slaughter on t>ehalf of the community, the gentler 
substitution of condemned criminals for the divine kings 
in more civilised countries, the occasional mitigation 
whereby the divine king merely draws his own blood in- 
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Stead of killing himself, or where an effigy is made to take 
the place of the actual victim, and so forth ad infinitum. 
All these valuable suggestions and ideas I could not re- 
produce here without transcribing in full many pages of 
The Golden Bongh, where Mr. Frazer has marshalled the 
entire evidence on the point with surprising efFectivenes& 
I will content myself therefore by merely referring readers 
to that most learned yet interesting and amusing book. 
I will only say in conclusion that what most concerns us 
here is Mr. Frazer's ample and convincing proof of the 
large part played by such slain (and rerisen) man-gods in 
r^ the religion of those self-same east-Mediterranean cotin- 
tries where Christianity was first evolved as a natural pro- 
duct of the popular imagination. The death and resor- 
tection of the humanly-embodied god form indeed the 
keynote of the greatest and most sacred religions of 
/ western Asia and northeastern Africa. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE MANUFACTURE OF GODS. 

No&MAJLLY and originally, I believe, all gods grow spon« 
taneously. They evolve by degrees out of dead and 
<letfied ancestors or chieftains. The household gods are 
the dead of the family ; the greater gods are the dead 
chiefs of the state or town or village. But upon this 
cmrUer and spontaneous crop of gods there supervenes 
later an artificial crop, deliberately manufactured. The 
importance of this later artificial class is so great, especially 
in connexion with the gods of agriculture, and with the 
habit of eating the god's body as com and drinking his 
blood as wine, that it becomes necessary for us here to 
examine their nature in due order. We shall find that 
some knowledge of them is needed preliminary to the 
comprehension of the Christian system. 

We saw that in West .Africa the belief in another world 
is so matter-of-fact and material that a chief who wishes to 
communicate ^^Hth his dead father kills a slave as a mes- 
senger, after first impressing upon him the nature of the 
message he will have to deliver. If he forgets anything, 
savs Mr. Duff Nf acdonald, he kills a second and sends him 
after " as a postscript." A Khond desired to be avenged 
upon an enemy ; so he cut off the head of his mother, who 
cheerfully suggested this domestic arrangement, in order 
that her ghost might haunt and terrify the offender. 
Similar plenitude of belief in the actuality and nearness 
of the Other World makes attendants, wives, and even 
of a dead man, in manv countries, volunteer to kill 
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themselves at his funeral, in order that they may accom- 
pany their lord and master to the nether realms. All these 
examples combine to show us two things : first, that the 
1 other life is very real and close to the people who behave 
1 so ; and second, that no great unwillingness habitually 
) exists to migration from this life to the next, if occasion 
demands it. 

Starting with such ideas, it is not surprising that many 
races should have deliberately made for themselves gods 
by killing a man, and especially a man of divine or kingly 
blood, the embodiment of a god, in order that his spirit 
might perform some specific divine function. Nor is it 
even remarkable that the victim selected for such a pur- 
pose should voluntarily submit to death, often preceded 
by violent torture, so as to attain in the end to a position 
of trust and importance as a tutelary deity. We have 
only to remember the ease with which Mahommedan 
fanatics will face death, expecting to enjoy the pleasures 
of Paradise, or the fervour with which Christian believers 
used to embrace the crown of martyrdom, in order to 
convince ourselves of the reality and profundity of such 
a sentiment. The further back we go in time or culture, 
the stronger does the sentiment in question become ; it 
is only the civilised and sceptical thinker who hesitates to 
exchange the solid comforts of this world for the shadowy 
and uncertain delights of the next. 

The existence of such artificially-manufactured gods 
has been more or less recognised for some time past, and 
attention has been called to one or other class of them 
by Mr. Baring Gould and Mr. J. G. Frazer ; but I believe 
the present work will be the first in which their profound 
importance and their place in the genesis of the higher 
religions has been fully pointed out in systematic detail. 

The best known instances of such deliberate god- 
making are those which refer to the foundation of cities, 
city walls, and houses. In such cases, a human victim is 
often sacrificed in order that his blood may be used as 
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cement, and his soul be built in to the veiy stones of the 
bbric. Thereafter he becomes the tutelary deity or " for- 
tune " of the house or city. In many cases, the victim 
offers himself voluntarily for the purpose ; frequently he 
if of kingly or divine ancestry. As a sheep before her 
shearers is dumb, so he opens not his mouth. In Poly- 
nesia, where we usually stand nearest to the very core of 
religion, Ellis heard that the central pillar of the temple 
at Mxva was planted upon the body of a human victim. 
Among the Dyaks of Borneo, a slave girl was crushed to 
death under the first post of a house. In October 1881, 
the king of Ashanti put fifty girls to death that their blood 
night be mixed with the " swish " or mud used in the 
repair of the royal buildings. Even in Japan, a couple of 
centuries since, when a great wall was to be built, " some 
wretched slave would offer himself as a foundation." 
Observe in this instance the important fact that the im- 
molation was purely voluntary. Mr. Tylor, it is true, 
treats most of these cases as though the victim were in- 
tended to appease the earth-demons, which is the natural 
huerpretation for the elder school of thinkers to put upon 
such ceremonies ; but those who have read Mr. Frazer 
and Mr. Baring Gould will know that the offering is really 
a piece of deliberate god-making. Many of the original 
witnesses, indeed, correctly report this intention on the 
part of the perpetrators ; thus Mason was told by an eye- 
witness that at the building of the new city of Tavoy in 
Tennasserim " a criminal was put in each post-hole to 
become a protecting demon " or rather deity. So in 
Siam. when a new city gate was !>eing erected, says Mr. 
Speth. officers seized the first four or eight |>eople who 
passed, and buried them under it " as guanlian angels." 
An<l in Koumania a stakic is define<l as " the ghost of a 
person who has been immured in the walls of a building 
in order to make it more solid.*' The Irish Banshee is 
doubtless of similar origin. 

Other curious examples are reported from Africa. In 
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Galam, a boy and girl used to be buried alive before the 
great gate of a city, to make it impregnable ; and I gather 
here that the sacrifice was periodically renewed, as we shall 
see it to have been in many other cases. In Great Bassam 
and Yarriba, similar sacrifices were usual at the founda- 
tion of a house or village. Clearly the idea in these cases 
was to supply the site with a tutelary deity, a god whose 
existence was bound up with the place thus consecrated 
to him. He and the town henceforth were one ; he was 
its soul, and it was his body. Human victims are said to 
have been buried " for spirit-watchers " under the gates of 
Mandelay. So too, according to legend, here a tolerably 
safe guide, a queen was drowned in a Burmese reservoir, 
to make the dyke safe ; while the choice for such a purpose 
of a royal victim shows clearly the desirability of divine 
blood being present in the body of the future deity. When 
Rajah Sala Byne was building the fort of Sialkot in the 
Punjaub, the foundation gave way so often that he con- 
sulted a soothsayer. The soothsayer advised that the 
blood of an only son should be shed on the spot ; and the 
only son of a widow was accordingly killed there. I may 
add that the blood of " an only-begotten son " has always 
been held to possess peculiar efficacy. 

In Europe itself, not a few traces survive of such founda- 
tion-gods, or spirits of towns, town-walls, and houses. 
The Picts are said to have bathed their foundation-stones 
in human blood, especially in building their forts and 
castles. St. Columba himself, though nominally a Chris- 
tian, did not scruple thus to secure the safety of his monas- 
tery. " Columbkille said to his people, * It would be 
well for us that our roots should pass into the earth here.' 
And he said to them, ' It is permitted to you that some one 
of you go under the earth to consecrate it.' " St. Oran 
volunteered to accept the task, and was ever after hon- 
oured as the patron saint of the monastery. Here again it 
may be noted that the offering was voluntary. As lat? as 
1463, when the broken dam of the Nogat had to be re- 
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pttired, the peasants, being adrised to throw in a living 
man, are said to have made a beggar dmnk (in which 
flmte he would of course be '* full of the god ") and utilised 
Ilim for the purpose. In 1885, on the restoration of Hols- 
worthy church in Devon, a skeleton with a mass of mortar 
plastered over the mouth was found embedded in an angle 
d the building. To make the castle of Liebenstein fast 
and impregnable, a child was bought for hard money of 
its mother, and walled into the building. Again, when 
the church at Blex in Oldenburg was being built, the 
authorities of the village crossed the Weser, " bought 
a child from a poor mother at Bremerleke, and built it 
alive into the foundations." We shall see hereafter that 
** to be bought with a price " is a variant, as it were, on 
the voluntary offering ; great stress is often laid when a 
victim is offered on this particular fact, which is held to 
absolve the perpetrators from the crime of god-murder. 
So. we shall see in the sequel, the divine animal-victim, 
which is the god offered to himself, his animal embodiment 
to his image or altar, must always consent to its own sac- 
rifice ; if it refuse or show the slightest disinclination, it 
is no good victim. Legend says that the child in the case 
of the Liebenstein offering was beguiled with a cake, 
probably so as to make it a consenting party, and was 
slowly walled up before the eyes of the mother. All these 
details are full of incidental instructiveness and impor- 
tance. As late as 1865. according to Mr. Speth, some 
Christian latK>urers, working at a block-house at Duga, 
near Scutari, found two young Christian children in the 
hands of Mahommedan Amauts, who were trying to bury 
them alive under the block-house. 

It b about city walls, however, that we oftenest read 
such legendary stories. Thus the wall of Copenhagen 
sank as fast as it was built ; so they took an innocent little 
girl, and set her at a table with toys and eatables. Then, 
while she played and eat, twelve master masons closed a 
vauh over her. With clanging music, to drown the child's 
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cries, the wall was raised, and stood fast ever after. In 
Italy, once more, the bridge of Arta fell in, time after time, 
till they walled in the master builder's wife ; the last point 
being a significant detail, whose meaning will come out 
still more clearly in the sequel. At Scutari in Servia, once 
more, the fortress could only be satisfactorily built after a 
human victim was walled into it ; so the three brothers who 
; wrought at it decided to offer up the first of their wives 
who came to the place to bring them food. (Compare the 
case of Jephtha's daughter, where the first living thing met 
by chance is to be sacrificed to Jahweh.) So, too, in 
Welsh legend, Vortigem could not finish his tower till 
the foundation-stone was wetted with " the blood of a 
child bom of a mother without a father " — this episode of 
the virgin-bom infant being a common element in the 
generation of man-gods, as Mr. Sidney Hartland has 
abundantly proved for us. 

In one case cited above, we saw a mitigation of the 
primitive custom, in that a criminal was substituted for a 
person of royal blood or divine origin — ^a form of substi- 
tution of which Mr. Frazer has supplied abundant ex- 
amples in other connexions. Still further mitigations are 
those of building-in a person who has committed sacrilege 
or broken some religious vow of chastity. In the museum 
at Algiers is a plaster cast of the mould left by the body 
of one Geronimo, a Moorish Christian (and therefore a 
recusant of Islam), who was built into a block of concrete 
in the angle of the fort in the sixteenth century. Faithless 
nuns were so immured in Europe during the middle ages ; 
and Mr. Rider Haggard's statement that he saw in the 
museum at Mexico bodies similarly immured by the In- 
quisition has roused so much Catholic wrath and denial 
that one can hardly have any hesitation in accepting its 
substantial accuracy. But in other cases, the substitution 
has gone further still ; instead of criminals, recusants, or 
heretics, we get an animal victim in place of the human 
one. Mr. St. John saw a chicken sacrificed for a slave 
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girl at 2 building among the Dyaks of Borneo. A lamb 
was walled-in under the altar of a church in Denmark, to 
make it stand fast ; or the churchyard was hanselled by 
burying first a live horse, an obvious parallel to the case 
of St Oran. When the parish church of Chumleigh in 
Devonshire was taken down a few years ago, in a wall of 
the fifteenth century was found a carved figure of Christ, 
crucified to a vine — a form of substitution to which we 
shall find several equivalents later. In modem Greece, 
says Dr. Tylor, to whom I owe many of these instances, 
a relic of the idea survives in the belief that the first 
passer-by after a foundation-stone is laid will die within 
the yeau* ; so the masons compromise the matter by killing 
a cock or a black lamb on the foundation-stone. This 
animal then becomes the spirit of the building. 

We shall see reason to suspect, as we proceed, that every 
slaughtered victim in every rite was at first a divine-human 
being ; and that animal victims are always substitutes, 
though supposed to t>e equally divine with the man-god 
they personate. I will ask the reader to look out for such 
cases as we proceed, and also to notice, even when I do 
not call attention to them, the destination of the oracular 
head, and the frequent accompaniment of ** clanging 
music." 

Elsewhere we find other customs which help to explain 
the«ie curious survivals. The shadow is often identified 
with the soul : and in Koumania, when a new building is 
to l>e erected, the masons cnclcavour to catch the shadow 
of a passing stranger, and then lay the foundation-stone 
upon it. Or the stranger is enticed by stealth to the 
stone, when the mason secretly measures his Inxly or his 
shadow, and buries the measure thus taken under the 
foundation. Here we have a sur\'ival of the idea that the 
victim must at least l>e not unwilling. It is believed that 
the person thus measureil will languish and die within 
forty days ; and we may l>e sure that originally the belief 
ran that his soul became the god or guardian spirit of the 
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edifice. If the Bulgarians cannot get a human shadow 
to wall in, they content themselves with the shadow of the 
first animal that passes by. Here again we get that form 
of divine chance in the pointing out of a victim which is 
seen in the case of Jephtha's daughter. Still milder sub- 
stitutions occur in the empty coffin walled into a church 
in Germany, or the rude images of babies in swaddling- 
clothes similarly immured in Holland. The last trace (rf 
the custom is found in England in the modem practice of 
putting coins and newspapers under the foundation-stone. 
Here it would seem as if the victim were regarded as a 
sacrifice to the Earth (a late and derivative idea), and the 
coins were a money payment in lieu of the human or 
animal oflfering. I owe many of the cases here instanced 
to the careful research of my friend Mr. Clodd. But since 
this chapter was written, all other treatises on the subject 
have been superseded by Mr. Speth's exhaustive and 
scholarly pamphlet on " Builder's Rites and Ceremonies," 
a few examples from which I have intercalated in my ar- 
gument. 

Other implications must be briefly treated. The best 
ghost or god for this purpose seems to be a divine or 
kingly person ; and in stages when the meaning of the 
practice is still quite clear to the builders, the dearly-be- 
loved son or wife of the king is often selected for the honour 
of tutelary godship. Later this notion passes into the 
sacrifice of the child or wife of the master mason ; many 
legends or traditions contain this more recent element. 
In Vortigern's case, however, the child is clearly a divine 
being, as we shall see to be true .a little later on in certain 
Semitic instances. To the last, the connexion of children 
with such sacrifices is most marked ; thus when in 1813 
the ice on the Elbe broke down one of the dams, an old 
peasant sneered at the efforts of the Government engineer, 
saying to him, " You will never get the dyke to hold unless 
you first sink an innocent child under the foundations." 
Here the very epithet " innocent " in itself reveals some 
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last echo of godship. So too, in 1843, when a new bridge 
was to be built at Halle in Germany, the people told the 
irchitects that the pier would not stand unless a living child 
was immured under the foundations. Schrader says that 
when the great railway bridge over the Ganges was begun, 
every mother in Bengal trembled for her infant. The 
Slavonic chiefs who founded Detinez '* sent out men to 
catch the first boy they met and bury him in the founda- 
tion/' Here once more we have the sacred-chance victim. 
Briefly I would say there seems to be a preference in all 
rach cases for children, and especially for girls ; of kingly 
stock, if possible, but at least a near relation of the master 
builder. 

Mr. Speth points out that horses' heads were frequently 
fastened on churches or other buildings, and suggests 
that they belong to animal foundation-victims. This use 
of the skull is in strict accordance with its usual oracular 
destination. 

Some notable historical or mythical tales of town and 
▼ill^c gods, deliberately manufactured, may now be con- 
sidered. We read in First Kings that when Hiel the 
Bcthelite built Jericho, " he laid the foundation thereof in 
Abiram his first-bom, and set up the gates thereof in his 
youngest Seg^b." Here we see evidently a princely 
master l)uilder, sacrificing his own two sons as guardian 
gods of his new city. Abundant traces exist of such de- 
liberate production of a Fortune for a town. And it is 
also probable that the original sacrifice was repeated 
anntully, as if to keep up the constant stream of divine 
Kfe, somewhat after the fashion of the human gods we had 
to consider in the last chapter. Dido appears to have 
been the Fortune or foundation-^^cKldcss of Carthajje; she 
is rcpresente<! in the legen<l as tlic foundrcss-queen, and is 
said to have lept into her divine pyre from the walls of 
her palace. But the annual human sacrifice appears to 
have been performed at the same place ; for " It can 
hardly be doubted/' says Professor Robertson Smith, 
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** that the spot at which legend placed the sdf-saciifice of 
Dido to her husband Sicharbas was that at which the later 
Carthaginian human sacrifices were performed." At 
Laodicea, again, an annual sacrifice took place of a deer, 
in lieu of a maiden ; and this sacrifice, we are expressly 
told, was offered to the goddess of the city. Legend said 
that the goddess was a maiden, who had been similarljr 
sacrificed to consecrate the foundation of the town, and 
was thenceforth worshipped as its Fortune, like Dido at 
Carthage ; " it was therefore the death of the goddess 
herself," says Professor Robertson Smith, " that was 
annually renewed in the piacular rite." (I do not admit 
the justice of the epithet " piacular.") Again, Malalas 
tells us that the 22d of May was kept at Antioch as the 
anniversary of a maiden sacrificed at the foundation of the 
city, and worshipped thereafter as the Tyche, or luck, of 
the town. At Duma in Arabia an annual victim was 
similarly buried under the stone which formed the altar. 

In most of the legends, as they come down to us from 
civilised and lettered antiquity, the true nature of this 
sanguinary foundation-rite is overlaid and disguised by 
later rationalising guesses ; and I may mention that Dr. 
Robertson Smith in particular habitually treats the ration- 
alising guesses as primitive, and the real old tradition of 
the slaughtered virgin as a myth of explanation of "the 
later Euhemeristic Syrians." But after the examples we 
have already seen of foundation-gods, I think I can hardly 
be doubted that this is to reverse the true order ; that a 
girl was really sacrificed for a tutelary deity when a town 
was founded, and that the substitution of an animal victim 
at the annual renewal was a later refinement. Mr. Speth 
quotes a case in point of a popular tradition that a young 
girl had been built into the castle of Nieder-Manderschied ; 
and when the wall was opened in 1844, the Euhemeristic 
workmen found a cavity enclosing a human skeleton. I 
would suggest, again, that in the original legend of the 
foundation of Rome, Romulus was represented as having 
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built-in his brother Remus as a Fortune, or god, of the city, 
and that to this identification of Remus with the city we 
ought to trace such phrases as turba Remi for the Roman 
people. The word forum in its primitive signification 
means the empty space left before a tomb— the llan or 
ietmenos. Hence I would suggest that the Roman Forum 
and other Latin fara were really the tomb-enclosures of 
the original foundation-victims.* So, too, the English 
village green and "play-field" are probably the space dedi- 
cated to the tribal or village god — a slain man-god ; and 
they are usually connected with the sacred stone and 
sacred tree. 1 trust this point will become clearer as we 
proceed, and develop the whole theory of the foundation 
god or goddess, the allied sacred stone and the tree or 
trunk memorial. 

For, if 1 am right, the entire primitive ritual of the foun- 
dation of a village consisted in killing or burying alive or 
building into the wall a human victim, as town or village 
god, and raising a stone and planting a tree close by to 
conunemorate him. At these two monuments the village 
rites were thereafter performed. The stone and tree arc 
thus found in their usual conjunction ; both coexist in the 
Indian village to the present day, as in the Siberian wood- 
land or the Slavonic forest. Thus, at Rome, we have not 
only the legend of the death of Remus, a prince of the 
blood-royal of Alba Longa, intimately connected with the 
building of the wall of Roma Quadrata. but we have also 
the sacre<l fig-tree of Romulus in the Forum, which was 
regarded as the eml>odiment of the city life of the com- 
bined Rome, so that when it showed signs of withering, 
consternation spread through the city ; and hard by we 
have the sacred stone or Palladium, guarded by the sacred 
Vestal Virgins who kept the city hearth-fire, and still more 
closely bound up with the fortune of that secondary Rome 
which had its home in the Forum. Are not these three 

• la tkc c«»e of Rome, tlic Forona would represent the grmvc of tli« 
iowi4Atk>o*god of tlic compound LAtin and Sabine city. 
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the triple form of the foundation-god of that united 
Capitolinie and Palatine Rome ? And may not the sacred 
cornel on the Palatine, again, have been similarly the holy 
foundation-tree of that older Roma Quadrata which is 
more particularly associated with the name of Romulus ? 
Of this tree Plutarch tells us that when it appeared to a 
passer-by to be drooping, he set up a hue and cry, which 
was soon responded to by people on all sides rushing up 
with buckets of water to pour upon it, as if they were 
hastening to put out a fire. Clearly, here ag^n we have 
to deal with an embodied Fortune. 

We do not often get all three of these Fortunes com- 
bined — the human victim, the stone, and the tree, with the 
annual offering which renews its sanctity. But we find 
traces so often of one or other of the trio that we are 
justified, I think, in connecting them together as parts ci a 
whole, whereof here one element survives, and there 
another. " Among all primitive communities," says Mr. 
Gomme, "when a village was first established, a stone 
was set up. To this stone, the headman of the village 
made an offering once a year." To the present day, 
London preserves her foundation-god in the shape of 
London Stone, now enclosed in a railing or iron gjill just 
opposite Cannon , Street Station. Now, London Stone 
was for ages considered as the representative and embodi- 
ment of the entire community. Proclamations and other 
important state businesses were announced from its top ; 
and the defendant in trials in the Lord Mayor's court was 
summoned to attend from London Stone, as though the 
stone itself spoke to the wrong-doer with the united voice 
of the assembled citizens. The first Lord Mayor, indeed, 
was Henry de Lundonstone, no doubt, as Mr. Loftie sug- 
gests, the hereditary keeper of this urban fetish, — ^in short, 
the representative of the village headman. I have written 
at greater length on the implications of this interesting 
relic in an article on London Stone in Longmans' Maga- 
zine, to which I would refer the reader for further informa- 
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tion. I will only add here the curious episode of Jack 
Cade, who, when he forced his way» under his assumed 
name of Mortimer, into the city in 1450, first of all pro- 
ceeded to this sacred relic, the embodiment of palladium 
of ancient London, and having struck it with his sword 
exclaimed, '* Now is Mortimer lord of this city/' 

A similar sacred stone exists to this day at Bovey 
Tracey in Devon, of which Ormerod teils us that the 
mayor of Bovey used to ride round it on the first day of 
hts tenure of office, and strike it with a stick, — ^which 
further explains Jack Cade's proceeding. According to 
the Toinrs Times of May 13, 1882, the young men of 
the town were compelled on the same day to kiss the 
magic stone and pledge allegiance in upholding the 
ancient rights and privileges of Bovey. (I owe these de-^ 
tails to Mr. Lawrence Gomme's Village Community.) I 
do not think we can dissociate from these two cases the 
other sacred stones of Britain, such as the King's Stone 
at Kingston in Surrey, where several of the West Saxon 
kings were crowned : nor the Scone Stone in the coro- 
naii<»n-chair at Westminster Ahl>ev ; nor the Stone of 
Clackmannan, and the sacred stones already mentioned 
in a previous chapter on which the heads of clans or of 
Iri^h septs succeeded to the chieftainship of their respective 
families. These may in part have l>een ancestral and 
sepulchral monuments : but it is probable that they also 
panook in fart of this artificial and factitious sanctity. 
Certainly in some cases that sanctity was renewed by an 
animal sacrifice. 

With these fairly obvious instances I wouhl also con- 
nect certain other statements which seem to me to have 
been hitherto misinterpreted. Thus Mesha, king of 
Mnab. when he is close l>elcaguerc<l. Inims his son as a 
hokKaust on the wall of the city. Is not this an offering 
to protect the wall by the delil>erate manufacture of an 
additional deity ? For straightway the besiegers seem to 
feci they are overpowered, and the siege is raised. Ob- 
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serve here once more that it is the king's own dearly-be- 
loved son who is chosen as victim. Again, at Amathus, 
human sacrifices were offered to Jupiter Hospes " bdort 
the gates " ; and this Jupiter Hospes, as Ovid calls him, 
is the Amathusian Herakles or Malika, whose name, pre- 
served for us by Hesychius, identifies him at once as a 
local deity similar to the Tyrian Melcarth. Was not this 
again, therefore, the Fortune of the city ? At Tyre itsdf, 
the sepulchre of Herakles Melcarth was shown, where he 
was said to have been cremated. For among cremating 
peoples it was natural to bum, not slaughter, the yearij 
god-victim. At Tarsus, once more, there was an annual 
feast, at which a very fair pyre was erected, and the local 
Herakles or Baal was burned on it in effigy. We cannot 
doubt, I think, that this was a mitigation of an earlier hu- 
man holocaust. Indeed, Dr. Robertson Smith says of 
this instance : '' This annual commemoration of the death 
of the god in fire must have its origin in an older rite, in 
which the victim was not a mere effigy, but a theanthn^ic 
sacrifice, i.e., an actual man or sacred animal, whose life, 
according to the antique conception now familiar to us, 
was an embodiment of the divine-human life." This is 
very near my own view on the subject. 

From these instances we may proceed, I think, to a 
more curious set, whose implications seem to me to have 
been even more grievously mistaken by later interpreters. 
I mean the case of children of kings or of ruling families, 
sacrificed in time of war or peril as additional or auxiliary 
deities. Thus Philo of Byblos says: "It was an ancient 
custom in a crisis of great danger that the ruler of a city 
or nation should give his beloved son to die for the whole 
people, as a ransom offered to the avenging demons ; and 
the children thus offered were slain with mystic rites. So 
Cronus, whom the Phoenicians call Israel, being king of 
the land, and having an only-begotten son called Jeoud 
(for in the Phoenicians tongue Jeoud signifies only-begot- 
ten), dressed him in royal robes and sacrificed him upon 
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an altar in a time of war, when the country was in great 
danger from the enemy." I do not think Philo is right 
in his gloss or guess about *' the avenging demons *'; but 
otherwise his story is interesting evidence. It helps us 
more or less directly to connect the common Phoenician 
and Hebrew child-sacrifices with this deliberate manu- 
facture of artificial gods. I do not doubt, indeed, that the 
children were partly sacrificed to pre-existent and well- 
defined great gods ; l)ut I believe also that the practice 
first arose as one of delil>erate manufacture of gods, and 
retained to the end many traces of its origin. 

We know that in times of national calamity the Phoe- 
nicians used thus to sacrifice their dearest to Baal. Phoeni- 
cian histor>', we know from Porphyr)-, is full of such sacri- 
fices. When the Carthaginians were defeated and liesieged 
by Agathocles, they ascril>ed their disasters to the anger of 
the god : for whereas in former times they used to sacri- 
fice to him their own children, they had latterly fallen (as 
we shall see hereafter the Khonds did) into the habit of 
buying children and rearing them as victims. So two 
hundred young people of the noblest families were picked 
out for sacrifice ; and these were accompanied by no lesa 
than three hundred more, who volunteered to die for the 
fatherland. They were sacrificed by being placed, one by 
one, on the sloping hands of the brazen image, from which 
they rolled into a pit of fire. So too at Jerusalem, in 
moments of great danger, children were sacrificed to some 
Molech, whether Jahweh or another, by l>eing placed in 
the fier>' arms of the image at the Tophet. I will admit 
that in these last cases we approach very near to the mere 
ptacular human sacrifice ; but we shall see. when we come 
to deal with gods of cultivation, and the doctrine of the 
atonement, that it is difficult to draw a line between the 
two : while the fact that a dearly-beloved or only-begotten 
son is the victim— especially the son of a king of divine 
blood — links such cases on <lirectly to the more obvious 
instances of deliberate god-making. Some such voluntary 
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sacrifice seems to me to be commemorated in the beautiful 
imagery of the 53d of Isaiah. But there the language is 
distinctly piacular. 

That annual human sacrifices originated in deliberate 
god-making of this sort is an inference which has already 
been almost arrived at by more orthodox thinkers. 
" Among the Semites," says Dr. Robertson Smith, " the 
most current view of annual piacula seems to have been 
that they commemorate a divine tragedy — ^the death of 
some god or goddess. The origin of such myths is easily 
explained from the nature of the ritual. Originally, the 
death of the god was nothing else than the death of the 
theanthropic victim ; but when this ceased to be under- 
stood, it was thought that the piacular sacrifice represented 
an historical tragedy in which the god was killed." But 
we shall see hereafter that the idea of expiation in sacrifice 
* is quite a late and derivative one ; it seems more probable 
that the victim was at first a human god, for whom later 
an animal victim was substituted. In the Athenian Thar- 
gelia, the victims were human to the very end, though 
undoubtedly they were thought of as bearing vicariously 
the sins of the people. We shall come across similar in- 
trusions of the idea of expiation in later chapters ; that 
idea belongs to a stage of thought when men considered 
it necessary to explain away by some ethical reference the 
sanguinary element of primitive ritual. Thus in two 
Greek towns, as we learn from Pausanias — at Potniae and 
Patrae, — an annual sacrifice existed which had once been 
the sacrifice of a human victim ; but this was later ex- 
plained as an expiation of an ancient crime for which 
satisfaction had to be made from generation to generation. 
Indeed, as a rule, later ages looked upon the murder of 
a god as obviously criminal, and therefore regarded the 
slaughter of the victim, who replaced the god, as being 
an atonement for his death, instead of regarding it as a 
deliberate release of his divine spirit. 

I have dwelt here mainly on that particular form of 
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aitifictal god-making which is concerned with the founda- 
tion of houses, villages, cities, walls, and fortresses, be- 
cause this is the commonest and most striking case, outside 
agriculture, and because it is specially connected with the 
world-wide institution of the \4llage or city god. But 
other types occur in abundance ; and to them a few lines 
must now* be devoted. 

When a ship was launched, it was a common practice 
to provide her with a guardian spirit or god by making 
her roll over the Ixxly of a human victim. The Norwe- 
gian vikings used to " redden their rollers " with human 
blood. That is to say, when a warship was launched, 
human victims were lashed to the round logs over which 
the galley was run down to the sea, so that the stem was 
sprinkled with their spurting blood. Thus the victim was 
incorporated, as it were, in the very planks of the vessel. 
Captain Cook found the South Sea Islanders similarly 
christening their war-canoes with blood. In 1784, says 
Mr. William Simpson, at the launching of one of the Bey 
of Tripoli's cruisers, ** a black slave was led forward and 
fastened at the prow of the vessel to influence a happy 
reception in the ocean." An<l Mr. Sf)eth quotes a news- 
paper account of the sacrifice of a sheep when the first 
caique for " Constantinople at Olympia " was launched in 
the Bosphonis. In many other cases, it is noted that a 
victim, human or animal, is slaughtered at the launching 
of a ship. Our own ceremony of breaking a bottle of 
wine over the l>ows is the last relic of this barl>arous 
practice. Here as elsewhere red wine does duty for 
hlcKMl. in virtue of its colour. I do not doubt that the 
images of gods in the l>ow of a ship were originally idols 
in which the spirits thus Iil>eratc<l might dwell, and that 
it was to them the sailors prayed for assistance in storm 
or peril. The go<l was l>ound up in the very fabric of the 
vessel. The mcKlem figure-head still rqiresents these 
gods ; figure-heads essentially similar to the domestic 
idols occur on New Zealand and Polvnesian war-canoes. 
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The canoes of the Solomon Islanders, for example, " often 
have as figure-head a carved representation of the upper 
half of a man, who holds in his hands a human head" 
This head, known as the " canoe-god " or " charm," " rep- 
resents the life taken when the canoe was first used." A 
canoe of importance " required a life for its inaug^uration/' 
says Dr. Codrington. 

Another curious instance is to be found in the customs 
and beliefs regarding river gods. Rivers, I have sug- 
gested, are often divine because they spring near or are 
connected with the grave of a hero. But often their di- 
vinity has been deliberately given them, and is annually 
renewed by a god-making sacrifice: just as at the Jewish 
'Passover an annual animal-victim was slain, and his blood 
smeared on the lintels, as a renewal of the foundation 
sacrifice. The best instance I have found of this curious 
custom is one cited by Mr. Gomme from Major Ellis. 
Along the banks of the Prah in West Africa there are 
many deities, all bearing the common name of Prah, and 
all regarded as spirits of the river. At each town or con- 
siderable village along the stream, a sacrifice is held on a 
day about the middle of October. The usual sacrifice 
was two human adults, one male and one female. The 
inhabitants of each village believe in a separate spirit of 
the Prah, who resides in some part of the river close to 
their own hamlet. Everywhere along the river the priests 
of these gods officiate in groups of three, two male and 
one female, an arrangement which is peculiar to the river 
gods. Here, unless I mistake, we have an obvious case 
of deliberate god-making. 

This savage instance, and others like it, which space 
precludes me from detailing, suggest the conclusion that 
many river gods are of artificial origin. The Wohhanda 
in Esthonia received offerings of little children, whom we 
may fairly compare with the children immured in buildings 
or offered to the Molech. Many other rivers spontan- 
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eocisly take their victim annually ; thus the Devonshire 
rhyme goes, — 

River of Dart, river of D«n, 
Every year tbou clAimett « be«n. 

The Spey also takes one life each year, and so do several 
British rivers elsewhere. Originally, no doubt, the victim 
was deliberately chosen and slain annually ; but later on, 
as a mitigation of the custom, the river itself seems to have 
selected its own spirit by divine chance, such as we have 
already seen in action more than once in the earlier cases. 
In other words, if a passer-by happened to be accidentally 
drowned, he was accepted in place of a deliberate victim.^ 
Hence the danger of rescuing a man from drowning ; you 
interfere with the course of divine selection, and you will 
pay for it yourself by being the next victim. " When, in 
the Solomon Islands, a man accidentally falls into a river, 
and a shark attacks him, he is not allowed to escape. If 
be succeeds in eluding the shark, his fellow-tribesmen 
throw him back to his doom, believing him to be marked 
out for sacrifice to the god of the river.'' Similarly, in 
Britain itself, the Lancashire Ribble has a water-spirit 
called Peg o* Nell, represented by a stone image, now 
headless, which stands at the spring where the river rises 
in the grounds of Waddon. (Compare the .Adonis tomb 
and grove by the spring at Aphaca.) This Peg o' Nell 
was originally, according to tradition, a girl of the neigh- 
bourhood ; but she was done to death by incantations, 
and now demands every seven years that a life should be 
quenched in the waters of the Ribble. When " Peg's 
night " came round at the close of the septennate. unless 
a bird, a cat, or a dog was drowned in the river, it was 
sure to claim its human victim. This name of Peg is 
evidently a corruption of some old local Celtic or pre-Celtic 

* Here la «a Aoalof nc in fonndAtion Mcriftcct. A houte was ^injr 
^%\\% «i Hind He«d while this book was in proffrett. A workmAQ (ell 
ittrm A beAOi Aod WAS killed. The other workmen decUred this was 
Imik for Ike koote Aod would eotore its tiAbility. 
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word for a nymph or water-spirit ; for there is another 
Peg in the Tees, known as Peg Powler ; and children 
used there to be warned against playing on the banks of 
the stream, for fear Peg should drag them into the water. 
Such traces of a child-sacrifice are extremely significant 

I cannot do more than suggest here in passing that we 
have in these stories and practices the most probable origin 
of the common myth which accounts for the existence of 
river gods or river nymphs by some episode of a youth 
or maiden drowned there. Arethusa is the example that 
occurs to everyone. Grossly Euhemeristic as it may 
sound to say so, I yet believe that such myths of meta- 
morphosis have their origin in the deliberate manufacture 
of a water-deity by immolation in the stream ; and that 
the annual renewal of such a sacrifice was due in part to 
the desire to keep alive the memory of the gods — to be 
sure they were there, to make them " fresh and fresh," if 
one may venture to say so— and in part to the analogy 
of those very important artificial gods of agriculture whose 
origin and meaning we have still to consider. I would 
add that the commonness of sea-horses and river-horses 
in the mythology of the world doubtless owes its origin 
partly to the natural idea of " white horses " on the waves, 
but partly also to the deliberate sacrifice of horses to the 
sea or rivers, which this notion suggested, and which 
tended to intensify it. It is as though the worshipper 
wished to keep up a continuous supply of such divine and 
ghostly steeds. At Rhodes, for example, four horses were 
annually cast into the sea ; and I need hardly refer to the 
conventional horses of Poseidon and Neptune. The 
Ugly Bum in Ross-shire is the abode of a water-horse; in 
the remains of the Roman temple at Lydney, the god 
Nodens, who represents the Severn, is shown in the mosaic 
pavement as drawn in a chariot by four horses ; and the 
Yore, near Middleham, is still infested by a water-horse 
who annually claims at least one human victim. Else- 
where other animals take the place of the horse. The 
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Oftyaks sacrifice to the river Ob by casting in a live rein- 
deer when fish are scanty. 

I do not deny that in many of these cases two distinct 
ideas — ^the earlier idea of the victim as future god, and the 
hter idea of the victim as prey or sacrifice — ^have got 
inextricably mixed up ; but I do think enough has been 
Mid to suggest the probability that many river-gods are 
utificially produced, and that this is in large part the 
origin of nymphs and kelpies. Legend, indeed, almost 
always represents them so ; it is only our mythologists, 
with their blind hatred of Euhemerism, who fail to per- 
ceive the obvious implication. And that even the ac- 
cidental victim was often envisaged as a river-god, after 
bis death, we see clearly from the Bohemian custom of 
going to pray on the river l)ank where a man has been 
drowned, and casting into the river a loaf of new bread 
ind a pair of wax candles, obvious offerings to his spirit. 

Many other classes of manufactured gods seem to me to 
exist, whose existence I must here pass over almost in si- 
lence. Such arc the gods produced at the beginning of 
I war. by human or other sacrifice ; gods intended to aid 
the warriors in their coming enterprise by being set free 
from fleshly l>onds for that very purpose. Thus, accord- 
ing to Phylarchus, a human sacrifice was at one time 
customary in Greece at the l>eginning of hostilities ; and 
we know that as late as the age of Themistoclcs three 
captives were thus offered up l>efore the l)attle of Salamis. 
The &acnhce of Iphigcnia is a gcxxl legcndar>' case in 
point, liecause it is one of a virgin, a princess, the daughter 
9f the leader, and therefore a typical release of a divine 
yr royal spirit. Here, as usual, later philosophising repre- 
lenis the act as an expiation for mortal guilt ; but we 
my be sure the original story contained no such ethical 
yt piacular element. Among the early Hebrews, the sum- 
mons to a war seems similarly to have l>een made by 
lending round pieces of the human victim : in later 
Hebrew usage, this rite declines into the sacrifice of a 
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burnt offering ; though we get an intermediate stage 
when Saul sends round portions of a slaug-htered ox, as 
the Levite in Judges had sent round the severed limbs of 
his concubine to rouse the Israelites. In Africa, a war is 
still opened with a solemn sacrifice, human or otherwise; 
and Mr. H. O. Forbes gives a graphic account of the 
similar ceremony which precedes an expedition in the 
island of Timor. 

In conclusion, I will only say that a g^eat many other 
obscure rites or doubtful legends seem to me explicabk 
by similar deliberate exercises of god-making. How 
common such sacrifice was in agricultural relations we 
shall see in the sequel ; but I believe that even in other 
fields of life future research will so explain many other 
customs. The self-immolation of Codrus, of Sardanapa- 
lus, of P. Decius Mus, as of so many other kings or heroes 
or gods or goddesses ; the divine beings who fling them- 
selves from cliffs into the sea ; M. Curtius devoting him- 
self in the gulf in the Forum ; the tombs of the lovers 
whom Semiramis buried alive; all these, I take it, have 
more or less similar implications. Even such tales as that 
of T. Manlius Torquatus and his son must be assimilated, 
I think, to the story of the king of Moab killing his son 
on the wall, or to that of the Carthaginians offering up 
their children to the offended deity ; only, in later times, 
the tale was misinterpreted and used to point the sup- 
posed moral of the stem and inflexible old Roman disci- 
pline. 

Frequent reiteration of sacrifices seems necessary, also, 
in order to keep up the sanctity of images and sacred rites 
— to put, as it were, a new soul into them. Thus, rivers 
needed a fresh river-god every year ; and recently in 
Ashantee it was discovered that a fetish would no longer 
" work " unless human victims were abundantly immo- 
lated for it. 

This is also perhaps the proper place to observe that just 
as the great god Baal has been resolved by modem 
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r •clK>larship into many local Baajim» and just as the great 
§god Adonis has been reduced by recent research in each 

to some particular Adon or lord out of many, so each 
separate deity, artificially manufactured, though 
aDcd by the common name of the Prah or the Tiber, yet 
to the last some distinct identity. In fact, the 

It gods appear to be rather classes than individuals. 
That there were many Nymphs and many Fauni, many 
Silvani and many Martes, has long been known ; it is be- 
Cmning to be clear that there were also many Satums, 
flHmy Jupiters, many Junones, many Vests. Even in 
Greece it is more than probable that the generalised names 
of the great gods were given in later ages to various old 
ncred stones and holy sites of diverse origin : the read 
object of worship was in each case the spontaneous or arti- 
fidml god ; the name was but a general title applied in 
common, perhaps adjectivally, to several such separate 
deities. In the Roman pantheon, this principle is now 
quite well established ; in the Semitic it is probable ; in 
most others, the progress of modem research is gradually 
leading up to it. Even the elemental gods themselves do 
not seem in their first origin to be really singular ; they 
(row, apparently, from generalised phrases, like our 
•* Heaven " and ** Providence," applied at first to the par- 
ticular deity of whom at the moment the speaker is think- 
ing. The Zeus or Jupiter varies ^ith the locality. Thus, 
when the Latin praetor, at the outbreak of the Latin war, 
defied the Roman Jupiter, we may l>e sure it was the 
actual god there visible before him at whom he hurled 
his sacrilegious challenge, not the ideal deity in the sky 
above his head. Indeed, we now know that each village 
and each farm had a Jovis of its own, regarded as essen- 
tially a god of wine, and specially worshipped at the wine- 
feast in April, when the first cask was broached. This 
individuality of the gods is an important point to bear in 
mind ; for the tendency of language is always to treat 
many similar deities as practically identical, especially in 
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late and etherealised forms of religion. And ]3i3rthologists 
have made the most of this syncretic tendency. 

A single concrete instance will help to make this general 
principle yet clearer. Boundaries, I believe, v/ere origi- 
nally put under the charge of local and artificial deities, 
by slaughtering a human victim at each turning-point in 
the limits, and erecting a sacred stone on the spot where 
he died to preserve his memory. Often, too, in accord- 
ance with the common rule, a sacred tree seems to have 
been planted beside the sacred stone monument. Each 
such victim became forthwith a boundary god, a pro- 
tecting and watching spirit, and was known thenceforth 
as a Hermes or a Terminus. But there were many 
Hermae and many Termini, not in Greece and Italy alone, 
but throughout the world. Only much later did a gen- 
eralised god, Hermes or Terminus, arise from the union 
into a single abstract concept of all these separate and 
individual deities. Once more, the boundary god was 
renewed each year by a fresh victim. Our own practice 
of " beating the bounds " appears to be the last expiring 
relic of such annual sacrifices. The bounds are beaten, 
apparently, in order to expel all foreign gods or hostile 
spirits ; the boys who play a large part in the ceremony 
are the representatives of the human victims. They arc 
whipped at each terminus stone, partly in order to make 
them shed tears as a rain-charm (after the fashion with 
which Mr. Frazer has made us familiar), but partly also 
because all artificially-made gods are scourged or tortured 
before being put to death, for some reason which I do not 
think we yet fully understand. The rationalising gloss 
that the boys are whipped " in order to make them re- 
member the boundaries " is one of the usual shallow ex- 
planations so glibly offered by the eighteenth century. 
The fact that the ceremony takes place at sacred stones or 
" Gospel oaks " sufficiently proclaims its original mean- 
ing. 

The idea underlying Christian martyrdom, where the 
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martyr voluntarily devotes himself or herself to death in 
order to gain the crown and palm in heaven, is essentially 
similar to the self-immolation of the artificial gods, and 
helps to explain the nature of such self-sacrifice. For 
Christianity is only nominally a monotheistic religion, 
and the saints and martyrs form in it practically a second- 
ary or minor rank of deities. 

On the other hand, the point of view of the god-slayers 
cannot be more graphically put than in the story which 
Mr. William Simpson relates of Sir Richard Burton. 
Burton, it seems, was exploring a remote Mahommedan 
region on the Indian frontier, and in order to do so with 
greater freedom and ease had disguised himself as a fakir 
of Islam. So great was his knowledge of Muslim devo- 
tions that the people soon began to entertain a great 
respect for him as a most holy person. He was congratu- 
lating himself upon the success of his disguise, and looking 
forward to a considerable stay in the valley, when one 
night one of the elders of the village came to him 
stealthily, and begged him, if he valued his own safety, to 
go away. Burton asked whether the people did not like 
him. The elder answered, yes ; that was the root of the 
trouble. They had conceived, in fact, the highest possible 
opinion of his exceptional sanctity, and they thought it 
would be an excellent thing for the village to possess the 
tomb of so holy a man. So they were casting about now 
how they could best kill him. Whether this particular 
story is true or not, it at least exhibits in very vivid 
colours the state of mind of the ordinary god-slayer. 

Dr. Tylor, Mr. Speth, and other writers on foundation 
sacrifices treat them as springing from primitive animism. 
To me, they seem rather to imply the exact opposite. 
For if everything has already a soul by nature, why kill a 
man or criminal to supply it with one ? 
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GODS OF CULTIVATION. 



By far the most interesting in the curious group of ar- 
tificially-made gods are those which are sacrificed in con- 
nexion with agriculture. These deities appeal to us frcm 
several points of view. In the first place, they form, 
among agricultural races as a whole, the most important 
and venerated objects of worship. In the second place, 
it is largely through their influence or on their analogy, 
as I believe, that so many other artificial gods came to be 
renewed or sacrificed annually. In the third place, it is 
the gods of agriculture who are most of all slain sacra- 
mentally, whose bodies are eaten by their votaries in the 
shape of cakes of bread or other foodstuffs, and whose 
blood is drunk in the form of wine. The immediate con- 
nexion of these sacramental ceremonies with the sacrifice 
of the mass, and the identification of the Christ with bread 
and wine, give to this branch of our enquiry a peculiar 
importance from the point of view of the evolution of 
Christianity. We must therefore enter at some little length 
into the genesis of these peculiar and departmental gods, 
who stand so directly in the main line of evolution of the 
central divine figure in the Christian religion. 

All over the world, wherever cultivation exists, a special 
class of corn-gods or grain-gods is found, deities of the 
chief foodstuff, — be it maize, or dates, or plantain, or rice 
— and it is a common feature of all these gods that they 
are represented by human or quasi-human victims, who 
are annually slain at the time of sowing. These human 
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gods are believed to reappear once more in the form of 
the crop that rises from their sacred bodies ; their death 
aad resurrection are celebrated in festivals ; and they are 
eaten and drunk sacramentally by their votaries, in the 
shape of first-fruits, or of cakes and wine, or of some other 
embodiment of the divine being. We have therefore to 
enquire into the origin of this curious superstition, which 
involves, as it seems to me, the very origin of cultivation 
itself as a human custom. And I must accordingly be- 
^>eak my readers* indulgence if I diverge for a while into 
what may seem at first a purely botanical digression. 

Most people must have been struck by the paradox of 
cultivation. A particular plant in a state of nature, let us 
say, grows and thrives only in water, orin some exceedingly 
moist and damp situation. You take up this waterside 
plant with a trowel one day, and transfer it incontinently 
to a dry bed in a sun-baked garden ; when lo ! the 
moisture-loving creature, instead of withering and dying, 
as one might naturally expect of it, begins to grow apace, 
and to thrive to all ap|>earance even better and more 
lustily than in its native habitat. Or you remove some 
parched desert weed from its arid rock to a moist and 
rainy climate ; and instead of dwindling, as one imagines 
it ought to do under the altered conditions, it spreads 
abroad in the deep rich mould of a shrubbery bed. and at- 
tains a stature impossible to its kind in its original sur- 
roundings. Our gardens, in fact, show us side by side 
plants which, in the wild state, demand the most varied 
and dissimilar habitats. Sil>erian s<|uills blossom amicably 
in the same bed with Italian tulips ; the alpine saxifrage 
spreads its purple rosettes in friendly rivalry with the bog- 
k>\in}; marsh-marijjold c>r the dry Spanish iris. The 
question, therefore, sooner or later occurs to the enquiring 
mind : How can they all live together so well here in 
man's domain, when in the outside world each demands 
and exacts so extremely different and specialised a 
situation ? 
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Of course it is only an inexperienced biologist who 
could long be puzzled by this apparent paradox. He must 
soon see the true solution of the riddle, if he has read and 
digested the teachings of Darwin. For the real fact is, 
in a garden or out of it, most of these plants could get on 
very well in a great variety of climates or situations-4f 
only they were protected against outside competition. 
There we have the actual crux of the problem. It is not 
that the moisture-loving plants cannot live in dry situa- 
tions, but that the dry-loving plants, specialised and 
adapted for the post, can compete with them there at an 
immense advntage, and so, in a very short time, live them 
down altogether. Every species in a state of nature is 
continually exposed to the ceaseless competition of every 
other ; and each on its own ground can beat its com- 
petitors. But in a garden, the very thing we aim at is 
just to restrict and prevent competition ; to give each 
species a fair chance for life, even in conditions where 
other and better-adapted species can usually outlive it 
This, in fact, is really at bottom all that we ever mean by 
a garden — a space of ground cleared, and kept clear, of its 
natural vegetation (commonly called in this connexion 
weeds), and deliberately stocked with other plants, most 
or all of which the weeds would live down if not artificially 
prevented. 

We see the truth of this point of view the moment the 
garden is, as we say, abandoned — that is to say, left once 
more to the operation of unaided nature. The plants with 
which we have stocked it loiter on for a while in a feeble 
and uncertain fashion, but are ultimately choked out by 
the stronger and better-adapted weeds which compose the 
natural vegetation of the locality. The dock and nettle 
live down in time the larkspur and the peony. The es- 
sential thing in the garden is, in short, the clearing of the 
ground from the weeds — that is, in other words, from the 
native vegetation. A few minor things may or may not 
be added, such as manuring, turning the soil, protecting 
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vith shelter, and so forth ; but the clearing is itself the 
Mie thing needful. 

Slight as this point seems at first sight, I l>elieve it in- 
cludes the whole secret of the origin of tillage.and therefore, 
by implication, of the gods of agriculture. For, looked 
U, in essence, cultivation is weeding, and weeding is culti- 
ration. When we say that a certain race cultivates a 
Dcrtain plant-staple, we mean no more in the last resort 
than that it sows or sets it in soil artificially cleared of 
oofnpeting species. Sowing without clearing is abso- 
lutely useless. So the question of the origin of cultivation 
resolves itself at last simply into this — how did certain 
men come first to know that by clearing g^und of weeds 
and keeping it clear of them they could promote the 
growth of certain desirable human foodstuffs ? 

To begin with, it may be as well to premise that the 
problem of the origin of cultivation is a far more complex 
ooe than appears at first sight. For we have not only to 
aak, as might seem to the enquirer unaccustomed to such 
investigations, " How did the early savage first find out 
that seeds would grow better when planted in open soil, 
akeady freed from weeds or natural competitors ? " but 
abo the other and far more difficult question, '' How did 
the early savage ever find out that plants would g^w from 
seeds at all ? " That, I take it, is the real riddle of the 
ntuation, and it is one which, so far as I know^ has hitherto 
escaped all enquirers into the histor>' and origin of human 
progress. 

Fully to jjrasp the profound nature of this difficulty we 
must throw ourselves back mentally into the condition 
and position of primitive man. We ourselves have known 
so long and so familiarly the fact that plants grow from 
seeds — that the seed is the essential reproductive part of 
the vegetable organism — that we find it hard to unthink 
that piece of commonplace knowledge, and to realise that 
what to us is an almost self-evident truth is to the primitive 
nvage a long and difficult inference. Our own common 
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and certain acquaintance with the fact, indeed, is entirdj 
derived from the practice of agriculture. We have seen 
seeds sown from our earliest childhood. But before agri- 
culture grew up, the connexion between seed and seedlii^ 
could not possibly be known or even suspected by primi- 
tive man, who was by no means prone to make abstract 
investigations into the botanical nature or physic^c^cal 
object of the various organs in the herbs about hioL That 
the seed is the reproductive part of the plant was a bet 
as little likely in itself to strike him as that the stamens 
were the male organs, or that the leaves were the assimi- 
lative and digestive surfaces. He could only have foond 
out that plants grew from seeds by the experimental pro- 
cess of sowing and growing them. Such an experiment 
he was far from likely ever to try for its own sake. He 
must have been led to it by some other and accidental 
coincidence. 

Now what was primitive man likely to know and ob- 
serve about the plants around him ? Primarily one thing 
only : that some of them were edible, and some were not 
There you have a distinction of immediate interest to all 
humanity. And what parts of plants were most likely 
to be useful to him in this respect as foodstuffs ? Those 
parts which the plant had specially filled up with rich 
material for its own use or the use of its offspring. The 
first are the roots, stocks, bulbs, corns, or tubers in which 
it lays by foodstuffs for its future growth ; the second 
are the seeds which it produces and enriches in order to 
continue its kind to succeeding generations. 

Primitive man, then, knows the fruits, seeds, and tubers, 
just as the squirrel, the monkey, and the parrot know 
them, as so much good foodstuff, suitable to his purpose. 
But why should he ever dream of saving or preserving 
some of these fruits or seeds, when he has found them, 
and of burying them in the soil, on the bare off-chance 
that by pure magic, as it were, they might give rise to 
others ? No idea could be more foreign to the nature 
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and habits of early man. In the first place, he is far from 
provident ; his way is to eat up at once what he has killed 
or picked ; and in the second place, how could he ever 
come to conceive that seeds buried in the ground could 
possibly produce more seeds in future ? Nay, even if 
he did know it — which is well-nigh impossible — would he 
be likely, feckless creature that he is, to save or spare a 
handful of seeds to-day in order that other seeds might 
spring from their burial-place in another twelvemonth ? 
The difficulty is so enormous when one fairly faces it that 
it positively staggers one ; we beg^n to wonder whether 
really, after all, the first steps in cultivation could ever 
have been taken. 

The savage, when he has killed a deer or a game-bird, 
does not bury a part of it or an egg of it in the ground, 
in the expectation that it will grow into more deer or 
more bird hereafter. Why, then, should he, when he has 
picked a peck of fruits or wild cereals, bury some of them 
in the ground, and expect a harvest ? The savage is a 
simple and superstitious person ; but I do not think he is 
quite sudi a fool as this proceeding would make him out 
to be. He is not likely ever to have noticed that plants 
in the wild state grow from seeds — ^at least prior to the 
rise of agriculture, from which, as I believe, he first and 
slowly gained that useful knowledge. And he certainly 
is not likely ever to have tried deliberate experiments upon 
the properties of plants, as if he were a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. These two roads being thus effectually blocked 
to us, we have to enquire, " Was there ever any way in 
which primitive man could have blundered blindfold upon 
a knowledge of the truth, and could have discovered in- 
cidentally to some other function of his life the two es- 
sential facts that plants grow from seeds, and that the 
growth and supply of useful food-plants can be artificially 
increased by burying or sowing such seeds in ground 
cleared of weeds, that is to say of the natural competing 
vegetation ? " 
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I believe there is one way, and one way only, in which 
primitive man was at all likely to become familiar with 
these facts. I shall try to show that all the operations of 
primitive agriculture very forcibly point to this strange 
and almost magical origin of cultivation ; that all savage 
agriculture retains to the last many traces of its origin; 
and that the sowing of the seed itself is hardly considered 
so important and essential a part of the complex process 
as certain purely superstitious and bloodthirsty practices 
that long accompany it. In one word, not to keep the 
reader in doubt any longer, I am inclined to believe that 
cultivation and the sowing of seeds for crops had their 
beginning as an adjunct of the primitive burial system. 

Up to the present time, so far as I know, only one origin 
for cultivation has ever been even conjecturaJly suggested; 
and that is a hard one. It has been said that the first hint 
of cultivation may have come from the observation that 
seeds accidentally cast out on the kitchen-middens, or on 
the cleared space about huts, caves, or other human dwel- 
ling-places, germinated and produced more seeds in suc- 
ceeding seasons. Very probably many savages have ob- 
served the fact that food-plants frequently grow on such 
heaps of refuse. But that observation alone does not 
bring us much nearer to the origin of cultivation. For 
why should early man connect such a fact with the seeds 
more than with the bones, the shells, or the mere accident 
of proximity ? We must rid our minds of all the precon- 
ceptions of inductive and experimental science, and throw 
ourselves mentally back into the position of the savage 
to whom nature is one vast field of unrelated events, with- 
out fixed sequence or physical causation. Moreover, a 
kitchen-midden is not a cleared space : on the contrary, 
it is a weed-bed of extraordinary luxuriance. It brings us 
no nearer the origin of clearing. 

There is, however, one set of functions in which primi- 
tive men do actually perform all the essential acts of agri- 
culture, without in the least intending it ; and that is the 
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almost universal act of the burial of the dead. Burial is, 
ao far as I can see, the only object for which early races, 
or. what comes to the same thing, very low savages, ever 
torn or dig the ground. We have seen already that the 
original idea of burial was to confine the ghost or corpse 
of the dead man by putting a weight of earth on top of 
htm ; and lest this should be insufficient to keep him from 
troublesome reappearances, a big stone was frequently 
rolled above his mound or tumulus, which is the origin of 
all our monuments, now diverted to the honour and com- 
memoration of the deceased. But the point to which I 
wish just now to direct attention is this — that in the act 
of burial, and in that act alone, we get a first beginning of 
turning the soil, exposing fresh earth, and so incidentally 
eradicating the weeds. \\t have here, in short, the first 
necessary prelude to the evolution of agriculture. 

The next step, of course, must be the sowing of the seed. 
And here, I venture to think, funeral customs supply us 
with the only conceivable way in which such sowing could 
ex'cr have begun. For early men would certainly not 
waste the precious seeds which it took them so much time 
and trouble to collect from the wild plants around them, 
in mere otiose scientific experiments on vegetable develop- 
ment. But we have seen that it is the custom of all 
savages to offer at the toml)S of their ancestors food and 
drink of the same kind as thev themselves are in the habit 
of using. Now. with people in the hunting stage, such 
offerings would no doubt most frequently consist of meat, 
the flesh of the hunted I>ea5ts or game-birds ; but they 
Hould also include fish, fmits. seeds. tul>er5. and berries, 
and in particular such rich grains as those of the native 
pulses and cereals. Evi«lcncc of such things being offered 
at the graves c»f the dead has l>een collected in such abun- 
dance by Dr. Tylor, Mr. Frazer. and Mr. Herl>ert Spencer, 
tha! I need not here adduce any further examples of so 
familiar a practice. 

What must l>e the ol)vious result ? Here, and here 
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alone, the savage quite unconsciously sows seeds upon 
newly-turned ground, deprived of its weeds, and further 
manured by the blood and meat of the frequent sacrificial 
offerings. These seeds must often spring up and grow 
apace, with a rapidity and luxuriance which cannot fail 
to strike the imagination of the primitive hunter. Espe- 
cially will this be the case with that class of plants which 
ultimately develop into the food-crops of civilised society. 
For the peculiarity of these plants is that they are one and 
all — maize, com, or rice, pease, beans, or millet — ^annuab 
of rapid growth and portentous stature ; plants whidi 
have thriven in the struggle for existence by laying up 
large stores of utilisable material in their seeds for the use 
of the seedling ; and this peculiarity enables them to start 
in life in each generation exceptionally well endowed, and 
so to compete at an advantage with all their fellows. 
Seeds of such a sort would thrive exceedingly in the newly- 
turned and well-manured soil of a grave or barrow ; and 
producing there a quantity of rich and edible grain, would 
certainly attract the attention of that practical and obser- 
vant man, the savage. For though he is so incurious about 
what are non-essentials, your savage is a peculiarly long- 
headed person about all that concerns his own immediate 
advantage. 

What conclusion would at once be forced upon him ? 
That seeds planted in freshly-turned and richly-manured 
soil produce threefold and fourfold ? Nothing of the sort. 
He knows naught of seeds and manures and soils ; he 
would at once conclude, after his kind, that the dreaded 
and powerful ghost in the barrow, pleased \vith the gifts 
of meat and seeds offered to him, had repaid those gifts 
in kind by returning grain for grain a hundredfold out of 
his own body. This original connexion of ideas seems 
to me fully to explain that curious identification of the 
ghost or spirit with the com or other foodstuff which Mr. 
Frazer has so wonderfully and conclusively elaborated in 
The Golden Boxigh, 
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Some little evidence is even forthcoming that vegetation 
acliially does show exceptional luxuriance on graves and 

The Rev. Alexander Stewart of Ballachulish 
tions that the milkmaids in Lochaber and elsewhere 
m the Scotch highlands used to pour a little milk daily 
from the pail on the " fairy knowes/' or prehistoric bar- 
; and the consequence was that " these fairy knolls 
clothed with a more beautiful verdure than any other 
spot in the country." In Fiji. Mr. Fison remarks that 
ymm-plants spring luxuriantly from the heaps of yam pre- 
sented to ancestral spirits in the sacred stone enclosure or 
inmenos; and two or three recent correspondents (since 
this chapter was first printed in a monthly review) have 
obligingly communicated to me analogous facts from 
Madagascar, Central Africa, and the Malay Archipelago. 
It b clear from their accounts that graves do often give rise 
to crops of foodstuffs, accidentally springing from the 
food laid upon them. 

Just at first, under such circumstances, the savage would 
no doubt be content merely to pick and eat the seeds that 
thus grew casually, as it were, on the graves or barrows 
of his kings and kinsfolk. But in process of time it would 
almost certainly come at)out that the area of cultivation 
would be widened somewhat. The first step toward 
foch widening, I take it, would arise from the observation 
that cereals and other seeds only throve exceptionally 
npon newly-made graves, not on graves in general. For 
as soon as the natural vegetation reasserted itself, the 
quickening power of the ghost would seem to be used up. 
Thus it might l>e found well to keep fresh ghosts always 
going for agricultural purposes. Hence might g^dually 
arise a habit of making a new grave annually, at the most 
favourable sowing-time, which last would come to be 
recognised by half-unconscious experiment and observa- 
tion. And this new grave, as 1 shall show reason for 
believing a little later, would l>e the grave, not of a 
person who happened to die then and there accidentally, 
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but of a deliberate victim, slain in order to provide a spirit 
of vegetation, — an artificial god, — and to make the com 
gfTow with vigour and luxuriance. Step by step, I be- 
lieve, it would at length be discovered that if only you dug 
wide enough, the corn would grow well around as well as 
upon the actual grave of the divine victim. Thus slowly 
there would develop the cultivated field, the wider clear- 
ing, dug up or laboured by hand, and finally the ploughed 
field, which yet remains a grave in theory and in all es- 
sentials. 

I have ventured to give this long and apparently un- 
essential preamble, because I wish to make it clear that the 
manufactured or artificial god of the corn-field or other 
cultivated plot really dates back to the very origin of cul- 
tivation. Without a god, there would be no corn-field 
at all ; and the corn-field, I believe, is long conceived 
merely as the embodiment of his vegetative spirit. Nay, 
the tilled field is often at our own day, and even in our 
own country, a grzve in theory. 

It is a mere commonplace at the present time to say 
that among early men and savages every act of life has a 
sacred significance ; and agriculture especially is ever)'- 
where and always invested with a special sanctity. To us, 
it would seem natural that the act of sowing seed should 
be regarded as purely practical and physiological ; that 
the seed should be looked upon merely as the part of the 
plant intended for reproduction, and that its germination 
should be accepted as a natural and normal process. 
Savages and early men, however, have no such concep- 
tions. To them the whole thing is a piece of natural 
magic ; you sow seeds, or, to be more accurate, you bury 
certain gfrains of foodstuff in the freshly-turned soil, with 
certain magical rites and ceremonies ; and then, after the 
lapse of a certain time, plants begin to grow upon this soil, 
from which you finally obtain a crop of maize or wheat or 
barley. The burial of the seeds or grains is only one part 
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of the magical cycle, no more necessarily important for the 
realisation of the desired end than many others. 

And what are the other magical acts necessary in order 
that grain-bearing plants may grow upon the soil prepared 
for their reception ? Mr. Frazer has collected abundant 
evidence for answering that question, a small part of which 
I shall recapitulate here for the benefit of those who have 
not read his remarkable work, referring students to The 
Golden Bough itself for fuller details and collateral develop- 
ments. At the same time I should like to make it clearly 
understood that Mr. Frazer is personally in no way re- 
sponsible for the use I here make of his admirable 
materials. 

All the world over, savages and semi-civilised people 
are in the habit of sacrificing human victims, whose bodies 
are buried in the field with the seed of corn or other bread- 
stuffs. Often enough the victim's blood is mixed with the 
grain in order to fertilise it. The most famous instance 
is that of the Khonds of Orissa, who chose special victims, 
known as Meriahs, and offered them up to ensure good 
harvests. The Meriah was often kept for years before 
being sacrificed. He was regarded as a consecrated being, 
and treated with extreme affection, mingled with defer- 
ence. A Meriah youth, on reaching manhood, was pven 
a wife who was herself a Meriah ; their offspring were all 
brought up as victims. " The periodical sacrifices," says 
Mr. Frazer, " were generally so arranged by tribes and 
divisions of tribes that each head of a family was enabled, 
at least once a year, to procure a shred of flesh for his 
fields, generally about the time when his chief crop was 
laid down." On the day of the sacrifice, which was horri- 
ble beyond description in its details, the body was cut to 
pieces, and the flesh hacked from it was instantly taken 
home by the persons whom each village had deputed to 
bring it. On arriving at its destination, it was divided 
by the priest into two portions, one of which he buried in 
a hole in the ground, with his back turned and without 
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looking at it. Then each man in the village added a little 
earth to cover it, and the priest poured water over the 
mimic tumulus. The other portion of the flesh the priest 
divided into as many shares as there were heads of houses 
present. Each head of a house buried his shred in his 
own field, placing it in the earth behind his back without 
looking. The other remains of the human victim — the 
head, the bones, and the intestines — ^were burned on a 
funeral-pile, and the ashes were scattered over the fields, 
or mixed with the new com to preserve it from injury. 
Every one of these details should be carefully noted. 

Now, in this case, it is quite clear to me that every field 
is regarded as essentially a gjave ; portions of the divine 
victim are buried in it ; his ashes are mixed with the seed ; 
and from the ground thus treated he springs again in the 
form of corn, or rice, or turmeric. These customs, as Mr. 
Frazer rightly notes, " imply that to the body of the 
Meriah there was ascribed a direct or intrinsic power of 
making the crops to grow. In other words, the flesh and 
ashes of the victim were believed to be endowed with a 
magical or physical power of fertilising the land." More 
than that, it seems to me that the seed itself is not regarded 
as sufficient to produce a crop : it is the seed buried in the 
sacred grave with the divine flesh which germinates at last 
into next year's foodstuffs. 

A few other points must be noticed about this essential 
case, which is one of the most typical instances of manu- 
factured godhead. The Meriah was only satisfactory if he 
had been purchased — " bought with a price," like the 
children who were built as foundation-gods into walls ; or 
else was the child of a previous Meriah — in other words, 
was of divine stock by descent and inheritance. Khonds in 
distress often sold their children as Meriahs, "considering 
the beatification " (apotheosis, I would rather say) " of 
their souls certain, and their death, for the benefit of man- 
kind, the most honourable possible." This sense of the 
sacrifice as a case of " one man dying for the people " is 
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most marked in our accounts, and is especially interesting 
from its analogy to Christian reasoning. A man of the 
Panua triije was once known to upbraid a Khond because 
he had sold for a Meriah his daughter whom the Panua 
wished to marry ; the Khonds around at once comforted 
the insulted father, exclaiming, ** Your child died that all 
the world may live." Here and elsewhere we have the 
additional idea of a piacular value attached to the sacrifice, 
about which more must be said in a subsequent chapter. 
The death of the Meriah was supposed to ensure not only 
good crops, but also " immunity from all disease and ac- 
cident." The Khonds shouted in his dying ear, " We 
bought you with a price ; no sin rests with us." It is 
also worthy of notice that the victim was anointed with 
oil, a point which recalls the very name of Christus. Once 
more, the victim might not be bound or make any show 
of resistance ; but the t>ones of his arms and his legs were 
often broken to render struggling impossible. Some- 
times, however, he was stupefied with opium, one of the 
ordinar)' features in the manufacture of gods, as we have 
already seen, being such preliminar>' stupefaction. 
Among the various ways in which the Meriah was slain 
I would f)articularly sj>ecify the mo<le of execution 
by s<)ueezing him to death in the cleft of a tree. I mention 
these iKiints here, though they somewhat interrupt the 
general course of our argument. l>ecause of their great 
imfKjrtance as antecedents of the Christian theor>'. In 
fact. I f)elieve the Christian legend to have l)een mainly 
constructed out of the details of such early god-making 
sacrifices ; I hold that Christ is essentiallv one such arti- 
ficial go<l : and I trust the reader will carefully observe 
for himself as we procee<l how many small details (such 
as the breaking of the l)ones) recall in many ways the inci- 
dents of the passion and the crucifixion. 

The Khonds, however, have somewhat etherealised the 
conception of artificial god-making by allowing one victim 
to do for many fields together. Other savages are more 
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prodigal of divine crop-raisers. To draw once more from 
Mr. Frazer's storehouse — the Indians of Guayaquil, in 
South America, used to sacrifice human blood and the 
hearts of men when they sowed their fields. The ancient 
Mexicans, conceiving the maize as a personal being who 
went through the whole course of life between seed-time 
and harvest, sacrificed new-born babes when the maize was 
sown, older children when it had sprouted, and so on till 
it was fully ripe, when they sacrificed old men. May we 
not parallel with this instance the singular fact that the 
Romans had as their chief agricultural deity Satumus, the 
god of sowing, but had also several other subsidiary crop- 
deities, such as Seia, who has to do with the com when 
it sprouts, Segetia, with the corn when shot up, and Tu- 
tilina with the corn stored in the granary ? (An obvious 
objection based on the numerous gods of childhood and 
practical arts at Rome will be answered in a later chapter.) 
The Pawnees, again, annually sacrificed a human victim in 
spring, when they sowed their fields. They thought that 
an omission of this sacrifice would be followed by the total 
failure of the crops of maize, beans, and pumpkins. In 
the account of one such sacrifice of a g^rl in 1837 or 1838, 
we are told: " While her flesh was still warm, it was cut 
in small pieces from the bones, put in little baskets, and 
taken to a neighbouring corn-field. Here the head chief 
took a piece of the flesh from a basket, and squeezed a 
drop of blood upon the newly-deposited grains of com. 
His example was followed by the rest, till all the seed had 
been sprinkled with the blood ; it was then covered up 
with earth." Many other cases might be quoted from 
America. 

In West Africa, once more, a tribal queen used to sac- 
rifice a man and woman in the month of March. They 
were killed with spades and hoes, and their bodies buried 
in the middle of a field which had just been tilled. At 
Lagos, in Guinea, it was the custom annually to impale 
a young girl alive soon after the spring equinox in order 
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to secure good crops. A similar sacrifice is still annually 
offered at Benin. The Marimos, a Bechuana tribe, sacri- 
fice a human being for the crops. The victim chosen is 
f[cncT2l\y a short stout man. He is seized by violence or 
intoxicated (note that detail) and taken to the fields, 
where he is killed amongst the wheat *' to ser\'e as seed." 
After his blood has coagulated in the sun, it is burned, 
mk>ng with that peculiarly sacred part, the frontal bone, 
the flesh attached to it, and the brain ; the ashes are then 
scattered over the ground to fertilise it. Such scattering 
of the ashes occurs in many instances, and will meet us 
again in the case of Osiris. 

In India, once more, the Gonds, like the Khonds, kid- 
napped Brahman boys, and kept them as victims to be 
sacrificed on various occasions. At sowing and reaping, 
after a triumphal procession, one of the lads was killed by 
being punctured with a poisoned arrow. His blood was 
then sprinkled over the ploughed field or the ripe crop, and 
hss flesh was sacramcntally devoured. The last point 
again will call at a later stage for further examination. 

I will detail no more such instances (out of the thousands 
that exist) for fear of seeming tedious. But the interpre- 
tation I put upon the facts is this. Originally, men noticed 
that food-plants grew abundantly from the laboured and 
well-manured soil of graves. They obser\'ed that this 
richness sprang from a coincidence of three factors— dig- 
ging, a sacred dead l>ody. and see<ls of foo<l$tufTs. In 
time, they noted that if you dug wide enough and 
scattered see<l far enough, a single corpse was capable of 
fertilising a considerable area. The grave grew into the 
field or garden. But they still thought it necessary to 
bur>* some one in the field : and most of the evidence 
shows that they regarded this victim as a divine person- 
age ; that they considered him the main source of growth 
Of fertility ; and that they endeavoured to deserve his 
favour by treating him well during the greater part of his 
Ufetime. For in many of the accounts it is expressly 
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Stated that the intended victim was treated as a god or as 
a divine king, and was supplied with every scwrt of luxuy 
up to the moment of his immolation. In process of time, 
the conception of the field as differing from the grave grew 
more defined, and the large part borne by seed in the pro- 
cedure was more fully recognised. Even so, however, 
nobody dreamed of sowing the seed alone without the 
body of a victim. Both grain and flesh or blood came to 
be regarded alike as " seed " : that is to say, the concur- 
rence of the two was considered necessary to produce the 
desired effect of germination and fertility. Till a very 
late period, either the actual sacrifice or some vague rem- 
nant of it remained as an essential part of cultivatioa 
Mr. Frazer's pages teem with such survivals in modem 
folk-custom. From his work and from other sources, I 
will give a few instances of these last dying relics of the 
primitive superstition. 

Mr. Gomme, in his Ethnology in Folklore, supplies an 
account of a singular village festival in Southern India. 
In this feast, a priest, known as the Potraj, and specially 
armed with a divine whip, like the scourge of Osiris, 
sacrifices a sacred buffalo, which is turned loose when a 
calf, and allowed to feed and roam about the village. In 
that case, we have the common substitution of an animal 
for a human victim, which almost always accompanies 
advancing civilisation. At the high festival, the head of 
the buffalo was struck off at a single blow, and placed in 
front of the shrine of the village goddess. Around were 
placed vessels containing the different cereals, and hard by 
a heap of mixed grains with a drill-plough in the centre. 
The carcase was then cut up into small pieces, and each 
cultivator received a portion to bury in his field. The 
heap of grain was finally divided among all the cultivators, 
to be buried by each one in his field with the bit of flesh. 
At last, the head, that very sacred part, was buried before 
a little temple, sacred to the goddess of boundaries. The 
goddess is represented by a shapeless stone — no doubt a 
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Fenninus, or rather the tombstone of an artificial goddess, 
I girl buried under an ancient boundary-mark. Here we 
have evidently a last stage of the same ritual which in the 
cue of the Khonds was performed with a human victim. 
It is worth while noting that, as part of this ceremony, a 
struggle took place for portions of the victim. 

A still more attenuated form of the same ceremony is 
mentioned by Captain Harkness and others, as occurring 
•snong the Badagas of the Nilgiri Hills. I condense 
their accounts, taking out of each such elements as are 
most cognate to our pur|)ose. Among these barbarians, 
the first furrow is ploughed by a low-caste Kumimbar, 
who gives his benediction to the field, without which there 
would l)e no har\'est. Here, the member of the aboriginal 
race is clearly looked upon as a priest or kinsman of the 
local gods, whose cooperation must l>e obtained by later 
intrusive races. But the Kurrumbar does not merely bless 
the fiel<l : he also sets up a stone in its midst ; and then, 
prostrating himself l)efore the stone, he sacrifices a goat, 
the head of which he keeps as his perquisite. This pecu- 
liar value of the oracular head retained by the priest is also 
Bgnificant. When har\'cst-time comes, the same Kur- 
ruml>ar is summoned once more, in order that he may 
reap the first handful of com. an episo<le the full impor- 
tance of which will only be apparent to those who have 
read Mr. Fraier's analvsis of har\'est customs. But in 
this case also, the api)earance of the sacred stone is preg- 
nant with meaning. We can hardly resist the inference 
that we have here to do with the animal substitute for a 
human sacrifice of the g<Hl-making order, in which the 
rictim was slaughtered, a stone set up to mark the site 
of the sacrifice, and the head preser\xd as a god to give 
nracles. in the fashion with which we are already familiar. 
Comparing this instance with the previous one of the 
lacred buffalo and the still earlier cases of ancestral heads 
preserved as gods for oracular purposes, I think the affili- 
ition is too clear to be disregarded. 
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Evidence of similar customs elsewhere exists in such 
abundance that I can only give a very small part of it 
at present, lest I should assign too much space to a subor- 
dinate question ; I hope to detail the whole of it hereafter 
in a subsequent volume. Here is a striking example from 
Mr. Gomme's Ethnology in Folklore, the analogy of which 
with preceding instances will at once be apparent. 

" At the village of Holne, situated on one of the spurs 
of Dartmoor, is a field of about two acres, the property of 
the parish, and called the Ploy Field. In the centre of 
this field stands a granite pillar (Menhir) six or seven fed 
high. On May-morning, before daybreak, the young men 
of the village used to assemble there, and then proceed 
to the moor, where they selected a ram lamb, and, after 
running it down, brought it in triumph to the Ploy Fidd, 
fastened it to the pillar, cut its throat, and then roasted it 
whole, skin, wool, etc. At midday a struggle took place, 
at the risk of cut hands, for a slice, it being supposed to 
confer luck for the ensuing year on the fortunate devourer. 
As an act of gallantry the young men sometimes fought 
their way through the crowd to get a slice for the chosen 
amongst the young women, all of whom, in their best 
dresses, attended the Ram Feast, as it was called. Dan- 
cing, wrestling, and other games, assisted by copious 
libations of cider during the afternoon, prolonged the fes- 
tivity till midnight." 

Here again we get several interesting features of the 
primitive ritual preserved for us. The connexion with 
the stone which enshrines the original village deity is per- 
fectly clear. This stone no doubt represents the place 
where the local foundation-god was slain in very remote 
ages ; and it is therefore the proper place for the annual 
renewal sacrifices to be offered. The selection of May- 
morning for the rite ; the slaughter at the stone pillar ; 
the roasting of the beast whole ; the struggle for the 
pieces ; and the idea that they would confer luck, all show 
survival of primitive feeling. So does the cider, sacra- 
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mental intoxication being an integral part of all these pro- 
ceedings. Every detail, indeed, has its meaning for those 
who look close ; for the struggle at midday is itself signi- 
ficmnt, as is also the prolongation of the feast till midnight* 
But we miss the burial of the pieces in the fields ; in so far, 
the primitive object of the rite seems to have been for* 
gotten or overlooked in Devonshire. 

A still more attenuated sur\'ival is quoted by Mr. 
Gomme from another English village. *' A Whitsuntide 
custom in the parish of King's Teignton, Devonshire, is 
Uios descnl>ed : A lamb is drawn about the parish on 
Whitsun Monday in a cart covered with garlands of lilac, 
hbumum, and other flowers, when persons are requested 
to give something towards the animal and attendant 
expenses ; on Tuesday it is killed and roasted whole 
in the middle of the village. The lamb is then sold in 
slices to the poor at a cheap rate. The origin of the cus- 
tom is forgotten, but a tradition, supposed to trace back 
to heathen days, is to this efTect : The village suffered 
from a dearth of water, when the inhabitants were advised 
by their priests to pray to the gods for water ; whereupon 
the water sprang up spontaneously in a meadow about a 
third of a mile above the river, in an estate now called 
Rydon, amply sufficient to supply the wants of the place, 
and at present adequate, even in a dry summer, to work 
three mills. A lamb, it is said, has ever since that time 
been sacrificed as a votive thank-oflfering at Whitsuntide in 
the manner l>efore mentioned. The said water appears 
like a large f>ond. from which in rainy weather may l>e 
seen jets springing up some inches above the surface in 
many parts. It has ever ha<l the name of * Fair Water.* " 

I mention this curious instance here. t>ecause it well 
illustrates the elusive wav in which such divine customs of 
various origins merge into one another : and also the 
manner in which different ideas are attached in different 
places to very similar ceremonies. For Mr. Frazer has 
shown that the notion of a rain-charm is also closely bound 
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up with the gods of agriculture ; the Khond Meriah must 
weep, or there will be no rain that year ; his red blood 
must flow, or the turmeric will not produce its proper red 
colour. (Compare the red blood that flowed from Poljr- 
dorus's cornel, and the Indian's blood that drops frcMn the 
Canadian bloodroot.) In this last instance of the King^s 
Tcig^ton ceremony, it is the rain-charm that has most 
clearly survived to our days : and there are obvious refe- 
rences to a human sacrifice offered up to make a river-god 
in times long gone, and now replaced by an animal victiiiL 
The garlands of lilac, laburnum, and other flowers are, 
however, common adornments of the artificial god of cal- 
tivation ; they occurred in the Dionysiac rites and the 
Attis festival, and are still preserved in many Kuropexa 
customs. 

Very closely bound up with the artificial g-ods of culti- 
vation are the terminal gods with whom I dealt in the last 
chapter ; so closely that it is sometimes impossible to 
separate them. We have already seen some instances of 
this connexion ; the procession of the sacred victim 
usually ends with a perlustration of the boundaries. This 
perlustration is often preceded by the head of the thean- 
thropic victim. Such a ceremony extends all over India ; 
in France and other European countries it survives in 
the shape of the rite known as Blessing the Fields, where 
the priest plays the same part as is played among the 
Nilgiri hillsmen by the low-caste Kurrumbar. In this rite, 
the Host is carried round the bounds of the parish, as the 
head of the sacred buffalo is carried round at the Indian 
festival. In some cases every field is separately visited 
I was told as a boy in Normandy that a portion of the Host 
(stolen or concealed. I imagine) was sometimes buried 
in each field, but of this curious detail I can now obtain 
no confirmatory evidence, and I do not insist upon it. 
We must remember, however, that the Host is the body of 
Christ, and that its presence in such cases is the exact 
analogue of the carrying round the pieces of the Meriah. 
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[n England, the ceremony merges into that of Beating the 
Bcxmds, already described ; though I believe the stgnifi- 
BUce of the boy-victims, and the necessity for whipping 
ilMnn as a rain-charm, will now be more apparent than 
irben we last met with it. 

In many cases, all the world over, various animals come 
lo replace the human victim-god. Thus we learn from 
Fcstus that the Romans sacrificed red-haired puppies in 
Ipring, in the belief that the crops would thus grow ripe 
■Dd ruddy ; and there can be little doubt that these pup- 
U like the lamb sacrifice at Holne and King's Teignton^ 
a substitute for an original human victim. Even so, 
the Egyptians, as we shall see, sacrificed red-haired men 
Ift the representatives of Osiris, envisaged as a corn-god. 
[n some cases, indeed, we have historical evidence of the 
lltnnan god being replaced at recent dates by a divine 
mtmal-victim ; for example, in Chinna Kimedy, after the 
British had suppressed human sacrifices, a goat took the 
plice of the sacred Meriah. 

Mannhardt has collected much evidence of the curious 
mstoms still (or lately) existing in modem Europe, which 
\ocki like survivals in a very mitigated form of the same 
Kiperstition. These are generally known by the name 
li ** Carrying out Death," or '* Bur>'ing the Carnival.** 
rhey are practised in almost every country of Europe, 
uid relics of them survive even in England. The essence 
if these ceremonies consists in an effigy being substituted 
k>r the human victim. This effig)* is treated much as the 
rictim used to be. Sometimes it is burned, sometimes 
thrown into a river, and sometimes buried piecemeal. In 
Austrian Silesia, for example, the cffig>' is burned, and 
vhile it is burning a general stniggle takes place for the 
pieces, which are pulled out of the flames with bare hands. 
fCompare the struggle among the Khonds. and also at 
the Potraj festival and the Holnc sacrifice.) Each person 
who secures a fragment of the figure ties it to a branch 
of the largest tree in his garden, or buries it in his field, in 
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the belief that this causes the crops to grow better. Soum- 
times a sheaf of com does duty for the victim, and por- 
tions of it are buried in each field as fertilisers. In die 
Hartz Mountains, at similar ceremonies, a living man is 
laid on a baking-trough and carried with dirges to a 
g^ave ; but a glass of brandy is substituted for him at the 
last moment. Here the spirit is the equivalent of a god 
In other cases the man is actually covered with straw, and 
so lightly buried. In Italy and Spain, a similar custom 
bore the name of " Sawing the Old Woman." In Pa- 
lermo, a real old woman was drawn through the streets 
on a cart, and made to mount a scaffold, where two mock 
executioners proceeded to saw through a bladder of blood 
which had been fitted to her neck. The blood gushed out, 
and the old woman pretended to swoon and die. This is 
obviously a mitigation of a human sacrifice. At Florence, 
an effigy stuffed with walnuts and dried figs represented 
the Old Woman. At mid-Lent, this figure was sawn 
through the middle in the Mercato Nuovo, and when the 
dried fruits tumbled out they were scrambled for by the 
crowd, as savages scrambled for fragments of the human 
victim or his animal representative. Upon all this subject 
a mass of material has been collected by Mannhardt and 
Mr. Frazer. Perhaps the most interesting case of all is the 
Russian ceremony of the Funeral of Yarilo. In this in- 
stance, the people chose an old man and gave him a small 
coffin containing a figure representing Yarilo. This he 
carried out of the town, followed by women chanting 
dirges, as the Syrian women mourned for Adonis, and the 
Egyptians for Osiris. In the open fields a grave was dug, 
and into it the figure was lowered amid weeping and wail- 
ing. 

Myth and folk-lore also retain many traces of the primi- 
tive connexion. Thus, in the genuine American legend 
of Hiawatha, the hero wrestles with and vanquishes Mon- 
damin, and where he buries him springs up for the first 
time the maize, or Indian-corn plant. Similar episodes 
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occur in the Finnish Kalevala and other barbaric epics. 
According to Mr. Chalmers, the Motu inht in New Guinea 
say that yams sprang first from the bones of a murdered 
man. which were buried in a grave. After some time, the 
grave was opened, and the bones were found to be no 
longer lK>nes, but large and small yams of difTerent colours. 
In order to complete our preliminary survey of these 
artificial gods of cultivation, l>efore we proceed to the con- 
^deration of the great com-gods and wine-gods, it may be 
well to (ircmise that in theor}* at least the original victim 
seems to have i>een a king or chief, himself di\nne, or else 
at least a king's s<m or <laughter, one of the divine stock, 
in whose veins flowed the blood of the earlier deities. 
Later on, it would seem, the tem(>orar\' king was often 
allowed to do duty for the real king ; and for this purpose 
he seems frc(|uently to have been clad in royal robes, and 
treated with <livine and royal honours. Examples of this 
com{>lication will crop up in the sequel. For the present 
I will only refer to the interesting set of sur\'ivals, collected 
by Mr. Gomme. where temi>orar\' kings or mayors in 
England arc annually elccte<l, apparently for the sake of 
being sacrificed only. In many of these cases we get mere 
fragmentary' portions of the original rite ; but by piecing 
them all to|^cther. wc ot)tain on the whole a tolerably 
complete picture of the original ceremonial obser\'ance. 
At St. (rermans in Cornwall, the mock mavor was chosen 
under the large walnut-tree at the May-fair : he was made 
dnmk overnight, in onler to tit him for office, and was 
in that state drawn rotmd the nut-tree, much as we saw 
the mavor of Bovev ro<le rountl the Bovev stone on his 
accession to the mavoraltv. The mavor of St. Germans 

mm m 

also displayed his royal character by being mounted f>n 
the wain or cart of old Teutonic and Celtic sovereignty. 
At Iy>stwithiel. the m^Krk mavor was dresseil with a crown 

• 

on his head, and a sceptre in his hand, and had a sword 
borne !>efore him. At Penrhyn. the mayor was preceded 
by torch-bearers and town sergeants* and though he was 
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not actually burnt, either in play or in effigy, bonfires not 
lighted, and fireworks discharged, which connect the cere- 
mony with such pyre-sacrifices of cremationists as the fai- 
tival of the Tyrian Melcarth and the Baal of Tarsus.* Oi 
Halgaver Moor, near Bodmin, a stranger was anestedi 
solemnly tried in sport, and then trailed in the mirtor 
otherwise ill-treated. At Polperro, the mayor was gcfr 
rally " some half-witted or drunken fellow/' in either case^ 
according to early ideas, divine ; he was treated with ak^ 
and, " having completed the perambulation of the town," 
was wheeled by his attendants into the sea. There, lie 
was allowed to scramble out again, as the mock victim 
does in many European ceremonies ; but originally, I do 
not doubt, he was drowned as a rain-charm. 

These ceremonies, at the time when our authorities 
learnt of them, had all degenerated to the level of mere 
childish pastimes ; but they contain in them, none the less» 
persistent elements of most tragic significance, and they 
point back to hideous and sanguinary god-making festi- 
vals. In most of them we see still preserved the chace 
of the willing or unconscious victim ; the preference for 
a stranger, a fool, or an idiot ; the habit of intoxicating 
the chosen person ; the treatment of the victim as king, 
mayor, or governor ; his scourging or mocking ; his final 
death ; and his burning on a pyre, or his drowning as a 
rain-charm. All these points are still more clearly notice- 
able in the other form of survival where the king or divine 
victim is represented, not by a mock or temporary king, 
but by an image or effigy. Such is the common case of 
King Carnival, who is at last burnt in all his regalia, or 
thrown into a river. Our own Guy Fawkes, though 
fastened upon the personality of a particular unpopular 
historical character, seems to be the last feeble English 
representative of such a human victim. I will not elabo- 
rate this point any further (considerations of space forbid), 
but will refer the reader for additional examples to Mr. 
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Sofnine*s Village Community, and Mr. Frazer's wonderful 
oOection of examples in The Golden Bough. 

The general conclusion I would incline to draw from all 
hcse instances is briefly this. Cultivation probably began 
wUh the accidental sowing of grains upon the tumuli of 
ibe dead. Gradually it was found that by extending the 
%mg or tilled area and sowing it all over, a crop would 
|row upon it, provided always a corpse was buried in the 
Dentre. In process of time divine corpses were annually 
provided for the purpose, and buried with great ceremony 
■I each field. By-and-bye it was found sufficient to offer 
■p a single victim for a whole tribe or village, and to di- 
vide his body piecemeal among the fields of the commu- 
nity. But the crops that grew in such fields were still 
rq^mrded as the direct gifts of the dead and deified victims, 
irhote soul was supposed to animate and fertilize them. 
hM cutivation spread, men became familiarised at last with 
Ihe conception of the seed and the ploughing as the really 
esKQtial elements in the process ; but they still continued 
10 attach to the victim a religious importance, and to be- 
ieve in the necessity of his presence for good luck in the 
bwest. With the gradual mitigation of savagery an ani- 
mal sacrifice was often substituted for a human one ; but 
the fragments of the animal were still distributed through 
the fields with a mimic or symbolical burial, just as the 
fragments of the man-god had formerly l>een distributee!. 
Rnallv. under the influence of Christianitv an<l other civi- 
lised religions. an effig>' was substituted for a human victim, 
though an animal sacrifice was often retained side by side 
■rith it. and a real human being was playfully kille<l in 
pantomime. 

In early stages, however, I note that the fiel<l or garden 
lometimes retains the form of a tumulus. Thus Mr. Tur- 
tier, the Samoan missionary*, writes of the people of Tana, 
n the New Hebrides : 

" They bestow a great deal of labour on their yam plan- 
tations, and keep them in fine order. You look over a 
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reed fence, and there you see ten or twenty mounds of 
earth, some of them seven feet high and sixty in circoiB- 
ference. These are heaps of loose earth without a single 
stone, all throvm up by the hand. In the centre tfacy 
plant one of the largest yams whole, and round the sida 
some smaller ones." 

This looks very much like a tumulus in its iemenas. I 
sould gpreatly like to know whether a victim is buried in it 

I may add that the idea of the crop being a gift from die 
deified ancestor or the divine-human victim is kept up in 
the common habit of offering the first-fruits to the (fcad, 
or to the gods, or to the living chief, their representative 
and descendant. Of the equivalence of these three cere- 
monies, I have g^ven some evidence in my essay on T^e^ 
Worship appended to my translation of the Attis of Catul- 
lus. For example, Mr. Turner says of these same Tancse 
in the New Hebrides : 

"The spirits of their departed ancestors were among 
their gods. Chiefs who reached an advanced age were, 
after death, deified, addressed by name, and prayed to on 
various occasions. They were supposed especially to pre- 
side over the growth of the yams and the different fruit- 
trees. The first-fruits were presented to them, and in do- 
ing this they laid a little of the fruit on some stone or shel- 
ving branch of the tree, or some more temporary altar 
. . . in the form of a table. . . . All being 
quiet, the chief acted as high priest and prayed aloud 
thus : ' Compassionate father, here is some food for you ; 
eat it ; be kind to us on account of it.' And instead of an 
Amen, all united in a loud shout." 

Similar evidence is abundant elsewhere. I summarise a 
little of it. Every year the Kochs of Assam, when they 
gather their first-fruits, offer some to their ancestors, 
calling them even by name, and clapping their hands to 
summon them. The people of Kobi and Sariputi, two 
villages in Ceram, " offer the first-fruits of the paddy in 
the form of cooked rice to their ancestors as a token of 
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t grmtitude/' The ceremony is called " Feeding the Dead/' 

' b the Tenimber and Timorlaut Islands, the first-fruits of 

i Iht paddy are offered to the spirits of the ancestors, who 

t mt worshipped as guardian gods or household lares. The 

r people of Luzon worship chiefly the souls of their ances- 

torSt and offer to them the first-fruits of the harvest. In 

Fiji the earliest of the yams are presented to the ancestral 

ghosts in the sacred stone enclosure ; and no man may 

taste of the new crop till after this presentation. 

In other cases it is gods rather than ghosts to whom 
the offering is made, though among savages the distinction 
is for the most part an elusive one. But in not a few 
instances the first-fruits are offered, not to spirits or gods 
at all, but to the divine king himself, who is the living 
representative and earthly counterpart of his deified an- 
cestors. Thus in Ashantee a harvest festival is held in 
September, when the yams arc ripe. During the festival 
the king eats the new yams, but none of the people may eat 
them till the close of the festival, which lasts a fortnight. 
The Hovas, of Madag^ascar, present the first sheaves of the 
new grain to the sovereign. The sheaves arc carried in 
procession to the palace from time to time as the grain 
ripens. So, in Burmah. when the pangati fruits ripen, 
some of them used to f)c taken to the king's palace that 
he might eat of them ; no one might partake of them be- 
fore the king. In short, what is offered in one place to the 
living chief is offered in another place to his dead prede- 
cessor. an<l is offered in a thini place to the great deity 
who has grown slowly out of them. The god is the dead 
king ; the king, as in ancient Fgypt. is the living god, 
and the descendant of gods, his deified ancestors. Indeed, 
the first-fruits seem sometimes to he offered to the human 
victim himself, in his deified capacity, and sometimes to 
the Adonis, or Osiris, who is his cr>'stallised embodiment. 
Our own har\'est festival seems to preser\e the oflFering in 
a Christianised form. 

Finally, I will add that in many cases it looks as though 
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the divine ag^culture-victim were regarded as the king in 
person, the embodiment of the village or tribal god, and 
were offered up, himself to himself, at the stone whicb 
forms the monument and altar of the primitive deity. Of 
this idea we shall see examples when we go on to examine 
the great corn-gods and wine-gods of the Mediterranean 
region. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



CORN- AND WINE-GODS. 



In advanced communities, the agricultural gods with 
whom we dealt in the last chapter come to acquire specific 
class-names, such as Attis and Adonis ; are specialised as 
corn-gods, wine-gods, gods of the date-palm, or gods of 
the harvest ; and rise to great distinction in the various 
religions. 

1 propose to examine at some length the more impor- 
tant of these in the Mediterranean civilisations, where 
Christianity was first evolved. And I begin with Diony- 
sus. 

One of the notable features of the Potraj festival of 
southern India, which Sir Walter Elliot has minutely de- 
scribed for us. and of which I gave a brief abstract in the 
previous chapter, is its orgiastic character. As type of the 
orgiastic god-making ceremonies, with their five-day fes- 
tival, it well deserves some fuller description. The feast 
takes place near the temple of the village goddess, who is 
worshippe<l in the form of an unshapely stone, stained red 
with Vermillion, the probable representative of the first hu- 
man foundation-victim. An altar was erecteil behind this 
temple to the god who bears the name of Potraj. He is 
a deity of cuhivation. The festival itself was under the 
charge of the Pariahs, or aboriginal outcasts ; it was at- 
tended by all the lowest classes, including the dancing 
girb of the temple and the shepherds or other "" non- 
Aryan *' castes. During the festival, these people took 
tcmpormrily the first place in the village ; they appeared 
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to form the court of the temporary king, and to represent 
the early local worship, whose gods the conquering races 
are afraid of offending. For since the dead of the con- 
quered race are in possession of the soil, immigrant con- 
querors everywhere have a superstitious dread of incurring 
their displeasure. On the first day of the orgy, the low^ 
caste people chose one of themselves as priest or Potraj. 

On the second day of the feast, the sacred buffalo, al- 
ready described as having the character of a theanthro- 
pic victim, was thrown down before the goddess ; its head 
was struck off at a single blow, and was placed in front 
of the shrine, with one leg in its mouth. The carcase, ai 
we saw already, was then cut up, and delivered to the cul- 
tivators to bury in their fields. The blood and offal w« 
afterwards collected into a large basket ; and the offida* 
ting priest, a low-caste man, who bore (like the god) the 
name of Potraj, taking a live kid, hewed it in pieces over 
the mess. The basket was then placed cm the head of a 
naked man, of the leather-dresser class, who ran with it 
round the circuit of the village boundaries, scattering the 
fragments right and left as he went. The Potraj was 
armed with a sacred whip, like Osiris ; and this whip was 
itself the object of profound veneration. 

On the third and fourth days, many buffaloes and sheep 
were slaughtered ; and on the fourth day, women walked 
naked to the temple, clad in boughs of trees alone ; a com- 
mon religious exercise of which I have only space here to 
suggest that St. Elizabeth of Hungary and the Godiva pro- 
cession at Coventry are surviving relics. (These relations 
have well been elucidated by Mr. Sidney Hartland.) 

On the fifth and last day, the whole community marched 
with music to the village temple, and offered a concluding 
sacrifice at the Potraj altar. A lamb was concealed close 
by. The Potraj, having found it after a pretended search, 
rendered it insensible by a blow of his whip, or by mes- 
meric passes — a survival of the idea of the voluntary 
victim. Then the assistants tied the Potraj's hands behind 
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back, and the whole party began to dance round him 
vith orgiastic joy. Potraj joined in the excitement, and 
came under the present influence of the deity. He 

led up» bound, to the place where the lamb lay motion- 
Carried away with divine frenzy, he rushed at it, 
it with his teeth, tore through the skin, and eat into 

throat. When it was quite dead, he was lifted up ; 
a dishful of the meat-oflPering was presented to him ; he 
dmist his blood-stained face into it, and it was then buried 
ivith the remains of the lamb beside the altar. After that, 
hit arms were untied, and he fled the place. I may add 
dHU as a rule the slaughterer of the god everywhere has to 
Ijr from the vengeance of his worshippers, who, after par- 
Kicspating in the attack, pretend indignation as soon as the 
Mcrifice is completed. 

The rest of the party now adjourned to the front of the 
Icmple, where a heap of grain deposited on the first day was 
fivided among all the cultivators, to be sown by each one 
hi the field with his piece of flesh. After this, a distribu- 
tion was made of the piled-up heads of the buffaloes and 
slaughtered on the third and fourth days. These 
evidently considered as sacred as divine heads gen- 
erally in all countries and ages. About forty of the sheeps* 
bemds were divided among certain privileged persons ; for 
the remainder, a general scramble took place, men of all 
cmites soon rolling together on the ground in a mess of 
patrid gore. For the buffaloes* heads, only the Pariahs 
contended. Whoever was fortunate enough to secure one 
of either kind carried it off and buried it in his field. Of 
the special importance of the head in all such sacrifices, 
Mr. Gomme has collected many apposite examples. 

The proceedings were terminated by a procession round 
the boundaries : the burial of the head of the sacred buf- 
falo close to the shrine of the village goddess ; and the 
o utb r e ak of a perfect orgy, a " rule of misrule, ** during 
which the chief musician indulged in unbridled abuse of all 
the authorities, native or British. 
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I have given at such length an account of this singular 
festival, partly because it sheds light upon much that has 
gone before, but partly also because it helps to esqdata 
many elements in the worship of the great com- and wot^ 
gods. One point of cardinal importance to be noticed 
here is that the officiating priest, who was at one time abo 
both god and victim, is called Potraj like the deity whom 
he represents. So, too, in Phrygia the combined Attis- 
victim and Attis-priest bore the name of Attis ; and so io 
Egypt the annual Osiris-offering bore the name of Osiris» 
whom he represented. 

If I am right, therefore, in the analogy of the two feasls 
Dionysus was in his origin a corn-god, and later a viiM- 
god, annually slain and buried in order that his blood 
might fertilise the field or the vineyard. In the Homeric 
period, he was still a general god of cultivation : only later 
did he become distinctively the grape-god and wine-dcitf. 
There was originally, I believe, a Dionysus in every vil- 
lage ; and this divine victim was annually offered, himsdf 
to himself, with orgiastic rites like those of Potraj. 
Mr. Laurence Gomme has already in part pointed out this 
equation of the Hellenic and the Indian custom. The 
earliest form of Dionysus-worship, on this hypothesis, 
would be the one which survived in Chios and Tenedos, 
where a living human being was orgiastically torn to 
pieces at the feast of Dionysus. At Orchomenus, the hu- 
man victim was by custom a woman of the family of the 
Oleiae (so that there were women Dionysi) : at the annual 
festival, the priest of Dionysus pursued these w^omen with 
a drawn sword, and if he caught one, he had the right to 
slay her. (This is the sacred-chance victim.) In other 
places, the ceremony had been altered in historical times ; 
thus at Potniae, in Boeotia, it was once the custom to slay a 
child as Dionysus ; but later on, a goat, which was identi- 
fied with the god, was substituted for the original human 
victim. The equivalence of the animal victim with the 
human god is shown by the fact that at Tenedos the new- 
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bom calf sacrificed to Dionysus— or as Dionysus — was 
in buskins, while the mother cow was tended like a 
in childbed. 

Elsewhere we find other orgiastic rites still more closely 
nesembling the Indian pattern. Among the Cretans, a 
Dionysus was sacrificed biennially under the form of a 
boll ; and the worshippers tore the linng animal to pieces 
wildly with their teeth. Indeed, says Mr. Frazer, the 
tmding and devouring of live bulls and calves seems to 

ve been a regular feature of the Dionysiac rites. In 
cities, again, the animal that took the place of the 
htsman victim was a kid. When the followers of EHony- 
ans tore in pieces a live goat and drank its blood, they be- 
lieved they were devouring the actual body and blood of 
the god. This eating and drinking the god is an impor- 
tant point, which will detain us again at a later stage of 
Ottr enquiry. 

I do not desire to dwell too long upon any one deity, or 
fsther class of deities ; therefore I will say briefly here that 
when Dionysus became the annual or biennial vine-god 
im, it was inevitable that his worshippers should have 
his resurrection and embodiment in the vine, and 
•bould have regarded the wine it yielded as the blood of 
the god. In this case, the identification was particularly 
natural, for could not everj- worshipper feel the god in the 
wine ? and did not the divine spirit within it inspire and 
intoxicate him ? To \>e ** full of the go<l " was the 
natural expression for the resulting exhilaration ; the cult 
of the wine-spirit is thus one of those which stands on the 
surest and most intimate personal basis. 

The death and resurrection of Dionysus are accordingly 
a physical reality. The gcxl is annually kille<l in the flesh, 
as man. bull, or goat : and he rises again in the \Hne. togtve 
his blood once more for the good of his votaries. More- 
0¥tT, he may be used as a fertiliser for many other trees ; 
and so we find Dionysus has many functions. He is va* 
rkmaly adored as Dtoojrsus of the tree, and more particu* 
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larly of the fruit-bearing fig and apple. His image, like 
those of other tree-gods already encountered, was often an 
upright post, without arms, but draped (like the ashera) 
in a mantle, and with a bearded mask to represent the 
head, while green boughs projecting from it marked his 
vegetable character. He was the patron of cultivated 
trees ; prayers were offered to him to make trees grow; 
he was honoured by fruit-growers, who set up an image 
of him, in the shape of a natural tree-stump, in the midst 
of their orchards. (Compare that last degraded and udfi- 
tarian relic, the modem scarecrow.) For other equallj 
interesting facts, I would refer the reader once more to 
Mr. Frazer, whose rich store I must not further rifle. It 
seems to me obvious from his collection of facts that tbm 
was originally everywhere a separate local Dionysus, an 
annual man-god or woman-god victim (for which a beast 
was later substituted), and that only slowly did the worship 
of the individual Dionysi pass into the general worship d 
one great idealised god Dionysus. The great gods are at 
first classes, not individuals. 

Mr. Gomme has further pointed out three interesting 
points of resemblance between the Dionysiac rites and the 
Indian Potraj festival. In the first place, Dionysus is 
sometimes represented to his worshippers by his head 
only — no doubt a preserved oracular head ; and in any 
case a parallel to the importance of the head in the Indian 
ceremony. In the second place, the sacrificer of the calf 
at Tenedos was driven out and stoned after the fulfilment 
of the rite — a counterpart of the Potraj fleeing from the 
place after the slaughter of the lamb. And in the third 
place, the women worshippers of Dionysus attended the 
rites nude, crowned with garlands, and daubed over with 
dirt — a counterpart of the naked female votaries sur- 
rounded with branches of trees in the Indian festival. AD 
three of these points recur abundantly in similar cere- 
monies elsewhere. 

As a rule, I severely disregard mere myths, as darkencrs 
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of counsel, confining my attention to the purely religious 
and practical elements of custom and worship. But it is 
worth while noting here (or its illustrative value the Cre- 
tan Dionysus-myth, preserx^ed for us in a Romanised form 
bjr Firmicus Matemus. Dionysus is there represented as 
the son of Zeus, a Cretan king ; and this legend, dis- 
mssfted cavalierly by Mr. Frazer as *' Euhemeristic," at 
least encloses the old idea that the Dionysus-victim was at 
first himself a divine god-king, connected by blood with 
the supreme god or founder of the community. Hera, 
the wife of Zeus, was jealous of the child, and lured htm 
into an ambush, where he was set upon by her satellites the 
Titans, who cut him limb from limb, boiled his body with 
various herbs, and ate it. Other forms of the myth tell 
tts how his mother Demeter pieced together his mangled 
remains, and made him young again. More often, how- 
, Dionysus is the son of Semele. and various other ver- 
are given of the mode of his resurrection. It is 
enough for our purpose that in all of them the wine-god» 
after having been slain and torn limb from limb, rises 
again from the dead, and often ascends to his father Zeus 
in heaven. The resurrection, visiblv enacted, formed in 
many places a part of the rite ; though I cannot agree with 
Mr. Fraxer's apparent and (for him) unusual suggestion 
that the rite grew out of the myth ; I hold the exact oppo- 
site to have been the order of evolution. 

On the whole, then, though I do not deny that the later 
Greeks envisaged Dionysus as a single supreme god of ve- 
getation, nor that many abstract ideas were finally fathered 
upon the worshi[>— especially those which identified the 
<leath and resurrection of the go<l with the annual winter 
deep and spring revival — I maintain that in his origin the 
Dionysus was nothing more than the annual corn-victim, 
afterwards extended into the tree and vine victim, from 
whose grave sprang the pomegranate, that blood-red fruit, 
and whose life- juice was expressed as the god-giving wine. 
At first a yearly human victim, he was afterwards perso- 
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nated by a goat or a bull ; and was therefore represented is 
art as a bull, or a bull-homed man. Gradually identified 
with vegetation in general, he was regarded at last as tk 
Flowery Dionysus, the Fig Dionysus, or even, like Atds, 
the god of the pine-tree. But all these, I believe, were later 
syncretic additions ; and I consider that in such primidie 
forms as the orgiastic crop-god of the Indian com-festi^ 
we get the prime original of the Hellenic vine-deity. 

I pass on to Osiris, in his secondary or acquired chara^ 
ter as corn-god. 

I have already expressed the belief, in which I am 
backed up by Mr. Loftie, that the original Osiris was a teal 
historical early king of This by Abydos. But in the later 
Egyptian religion, after mystic ideas had begun to be 
evolved, he came to be regarded as the god of the dead, 
and every mummy or every justified soul was looked upon 
as an Osiris. Moreover, it seems probable that in Egfpt 
the name of Osiris was also fitted to the annual slain con- 
victim or corn-god. Thus all over Egypt there were 
many duplicates of Osiris ; notably at Busiris, where the 
name was attached to an early tomb like the one at Aby- 
dos. This identification of the new-made god with the his- 
toric ancestor, the dead king, or the tribal deity is quite 
habitual ; it is parallel to the identification of the officiating 
Potraj with the Potraj god, of the Attis-priest with Attis, 
of the Dionysus-victim with the son of Zeus: and it will 
meet us hereafter in savage parallels. Let us look at the 
evidence. 

As in India, the Osiris festival lasted for five days. (The 
period is worth noting.) The ceremonies began with 
ploughing the earth. We do not know for certain that a 
human victim was immolated ; but many side-analogies 
would lead us to that conclusion, and suggest that as else- 
where the sacred victim was torn to pieces in the eager- 
ness of the cultivators and worshippers to obtain a frag- 
ment of his fertilising body. For in the myth, Typhon 
cuts up the corpse of the god into fourteen pieces, which 
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le scatters abroad (as the naked leather-dresser scatters 
lie sacred buffalo) : and we know that in the Egyptian 
acremonies one chief element was the search for the 

ngled portions of Osiris, the rejoicing^ at their disce- 
rn and their solemn burial. On one of the days of the 
1, a procession of priests went the round of the temples 
beat the bounds : and the festival closed with the 
erection of a pillar or stone monument to the Osiris, which, 
in a bas-relief, the king himself is represented as assisting 
in raising. I think it is impossible to overlook the general 
resemblance of these rites to the rites of Potraj. 

I ought to add, though I cannot go into that matter 
inlly here, that the many allusions to the flinging of the 
Dolfer containing the Osiris into the Nile are clear indi- 
cations of the rain-charm obtained by throwing the human 
ricttm into a spring or river. In this case, however, it 
■mst of course be regarded locally as a charm to make the 
Kile rise in due season. 

The character of the later Osiris, or the god-victim 
identified with him, as a com and vegetable god, is amply 
borne out by several other pieces of evidence. Osiris, it is 
nid, was the first to teach men the use of com. He also 
inlroduced the cultivation of the vine. Mr. Frazer notes 
that in one of the chaml>ers dedicated to Osiris in the great 
temple of Isis at Philx, the dead body of Osiris is repre- 
sented with stalks of com springing from it, and a priest 
b watering the stalks from a pitcher which he holds in his 
hand. That human corn-victims were at least not un- 
known in Kg)-pt we have on the direct authority of 
Manetho, who tells us that red-haired men use<l to l>e 
homed, and their ashes scattered with winnowing fans. 
(Similar cases elsewhere have l>een previously mentioned.) 
So. too, the legend tells us that Isis placed the severed 
fimbs of Osiris on a com-sieve. Red-haired oxen were 
also sacrificed in Eg>'pt, apparently in order to produce 
red wheat. This is the analogue of the bull sacrificed as 
Dionysus. 
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Again, in the legend of Busiris, and the glosses or com- 
ments upon it, we get important evidence, the value d 
which has not fully been noted, I believe, by Mr. Frazer. 
The story comes to us in a Greek form ; but we can sec 
through it that it represents the myth which accounted 
for the Osiris sacrifice. The name Busiris means the dty 
of Osiris, which was so called because the gjave of an 
ancient Osiris (either a mummy, or a local chief identified 
with the great god of Abydos) was situated there. Hu- 
man sacrifices were said to have been offered at his tomb ; 
just as the Potraj sacrifice is offered at the shrine of the 
village goddess, and just as the annual victim elsewhere 
was sacrificed at the Terminus stone or the sacred stone 
of the foundation-god or goddess. The victims were red- 
haired men, and strangers. Their ashes were scattered 
abroad with winnowing fans. They were slain on the har- 
vest-field, and mourned by the reapers (like Adonis and 
Attis) in the song which through a Greek mistake is 
known to us as the Maneros. The reapers prayed at the 
same time that Osiris might revive and return with renewed 
vigour in the following year. The most interesting point 
in this account, pieced together from Apollodorus, Diodo- 
rus, and Plutarch, is the fact that it shows us how the 
annual Osiris was identified with the old divine king who 
lay in his grave hard by ; and so brings the case into line 
with others we have already considered and must still con- 
sider. As for the hunting after the pieces of Osiris's body, 
that is just like the hunting after the mangled pieces of 
Dionysus by Demeter. I interpret both the resurrection 
of Osiris, and the story of the fragments being pieced to- 
gether and growing young again, told of Dionysus, as 
meaning that the scattered pieces, buried like those of the 
Khond Meriah, grow up again next year into the living 
com for the harvest. 

Furthermore, there exists to this day in Egypt an ap- 
parent survival of the ancient Osiris rite, in an attenuated 
form (like the mock mayors in England), which distinctly 
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mggests the identification I am here attempting. In 
Upper Egypt, Klunzinger tells us, on the first day of the 
[Egyptian) solar year, when the Nile has usually reached 
is highest point, the regular government is suspended for 
ihree days in each district, and every town chooses its own 
temporary ruler. This temporary king (a local Osiris, as 
[ believe) wears a conical cap, and a long flaxen beard, and 
is enveloped in a strange mantle. I say unhesitatingly, the 
{iress of an Osiris, wearing the old royal cap of Upper 
Egypt. With a wand of oflice in his hands — ^like the 
crook which Osiris carries on the monuments — and at- 
tended by men disguised as scril>es, executioners, and so 
torth, he proceeds to the governor's house. The gov- 
ernor allows himself to l>e deposed; the mock king, mount- 
ing the throne, holds a tribunal, to whose decisions even 
the governor himself must l>ow. In short, like other tem- 
porary kings, he really enjoys royal authority for the mo- 
ment. After three clays, however, the mock king is con- 
demned to death; the envelope or shell in which he is 
encased is committed to the flames ; and from its ashes 
creeps forth the Fellah who impersonated him. I do not 
doubt that the case here represents the antique coflFer or 
roummv-case of Osiris. 

In this graphic ceremonial, then. I see a sur\'ival, vnxh 
the customar)' mitigations, of the annual Osiris sacrifice, 
cmce actually performed on a human victim. I do not 
doubt that in Ef^y])t as elsewhere a mock king was for- 
merly chosen in place of the real kinjs^ to personate the de- 
scendant of Osiris, an Osiris himself ; and that this substi- 
tute was put to death, and torn to pieces or burnt, while 
his ashes were winnowed and scattcre*! over the land. It 
may also be worth while to enquire whether the scourge 
which Osiris holds in the bas-relief'* is not the equivalent 
of the divine whip of the Potraj. and the other whips which 
Mr. Gomme has so ingeniously correlate<l with that ver>' 
venerable and mystic attribute. 

I would suggest, then, that Osiris in his liter embodi- 
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ment was annually renewed as a com and vine victiin. 
Originally a king of Upper Egypt, or part of it, he was en- 
visaged in later myth as a general culture-g^od. Isis, his 
sister and wife, discovered wheat and barley growing wiH; 
and Osiris introduced these grains among his people, who 
thereupon abandoned cannibalism, and took to grain- 
growing. An annual victim, most often a stranger, iden- 
tified with the racial god, was torn to pieces in his place ; 
and Osiris himself was finally merged with the abstract 
spirit of vegetation, and supposed to be the parent of aQ 
trees. Just as the Corinthians, when ordered by an oracle 
to worship a certain pine tree "equally with the god," cut 
it down and made two images of Dionysus out of it, with 
gilt bodies and red-stained faces ; so the Egyptians cut 
down a pine-tree, took out the heart, made an image of 
Osiris, and then buried it in the hollow of the tree from 
which it had been taken. Similar rites obtained in Attis- 
worship ; and all alike bear witness to that late and ab- 
stract stage of thought where the primitive cultivation- 
victim has been sublimated and elevated into a generalised 
god of vegetation in the abstract. But this, which for Mr. 
Frazer is the starting-point, is for me the goal of the evo- 
lution of Osiris. 

Let us next look very briefly at the case of Adonis. 

The Adon or Lord commonly known as Thammuz 
was one of the chief elements in Syrian religion. He was 
closely connected with the namesake river Adonis, which 
rose by his grave at the sacred spring of Aphaca. We do 
not actually know, I believe, of a human Adonis-victim ; 
but his death was annually lamented with a bitter wailing, 
chiefly by women. Images of him were dressed like 
corpses, and carried out as if for burial, and then thrown 
into the sea or into springs. This was evidently a rain 
charm, such as is particularly natural in a dry country like 
Syria. And I will add incidentally that I attribute to sim- 
ilar circumstances also some portion at least of the sanctity 
of rivers. In certain places, the resurrection of the Adonis 
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celebrated on the succeeding day. At Byblos, he also 
ucended into heaven before the eyes of his worshippers — 
ft point worth notice from its Christian analogies. The 
blood-red hue of the river Adonis in spring — really due to 
the discoloration of the tributar>' torrents by red earth 
from the mountains — was set down to the blood of the 
g^od Adonis; the scarlet anemone sprang from his wounds. 
But the scholiast on Theocritus expressly explains the 
Adonis as '* the sown com;*' and that he was '' seed/' like 
the common com- victims in India and elsewhere, we can 
kmrdly doubt from the repeated stories of his death and 
ffcsurrection. The so-called " gardens of Adonis/' which 
were mimic representations of a tumulus planted with 
com, formed a most noticeable part of the god's ritual. 
They consisted of baskets or pots, filled with earth, in 
which wheat, barley, flowers, and so forth were sown and 
tended by women ; and at the end of eight days they were 
carried out with the images of the dead Adonis, and flung 
into the sea or into springs. This was no doubt another 
cmse of a rain-charm. Mr. Frazer has collected several in- 
teresting examples of similar rites the whole world over. 

A few other emlxxliments of the com-go<l may be more 
hastilv treated. 

What Adonis was to Syria, Attis was to Phrygia. Origi- 
nally he seems, according to Professor Ramsay, to have 
been represented by an annual priest-victim, who slew him- 
self for the people to ensure fertility. This priest-victim 
himself l>ore the name of Attis. and was identified with the 
god whose worship he performed. In later days, instead of 
killing himself, he merely <lrew his own UIockI ; and there 
if reason to think that a pig was also substituted as dupli- 
cate victim, and that this pig was itself regarded as an Attis. 
Analogies exist with the Paschal lamb ; while the self-mu- 
tilation of Attis-worship has also features in common with 
Jewish circumcision. Moreover, the ceremonies were 
ck>fely connected, at Pessinus at least, with the ancient 
tacred stone which bore the name of Cybele, and which 
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was described as the Mother of the Gods ; this connexioa 
exactly recalls that of the Potraj-god in India with the cult 
of the local village goddess. As I believe the village god- 
dess to be the permanent form of the foundation human 
sacrifice, I also believe Cybele (gross Euhemerism as it 
may seem) to be the sacred stone of the original virgin 
• who was sacrificed at the first foundation of Pessinus. 
When the sacred stone of Cybele and the cult of Attis 
were removed to Rome (under circumstances to which I 
shall refer in a later chapter) the festival consisted of a five 
days' rite, like that of the Pot raj. It took place at the 
spring equinox, as does our own equivalent festival of Eas- 
ter. On the first day, a pine-tree was cut down in the 
woods, and the effigy of a young man was tied to it. This 
effigfy no doubt represented the primitive human sacrifice, 
and its crucifixion answers exactly to the slaughter of the 
sacred buffalo in India. The second day yields nothing of 
importance ; on the third day, the Attis-priest drew blood 
from his own arms and presented it as an offering ; I wotdd 
conjecture that thiswas a substitute for self-immolation, and 
that the self-immolation was originally performed by mu- 
tilation of the genitals. It was perhaps on this night that a 
mourning took place over the body of Attis, represented by 
an effigy, which was afterwards solemnly buried. On the 
fourth day came the Festival of Joy, on which, as Mr. Fra- 
zer believes, the resurrection of the god was celebrated. 
The fifth day closed with a procession to the brook Almo, 
in which the sacred stone of the goddess and her bullock- 
cart were bathed as a rain-charm. On the return, the cart 
was strewn with flowers. I think the close parallelism to 
the Indian usage is here fairly evident. Indeed, out of 
consideration for brevity, I have suppressed several other 
most curious resemblances. 

Attis was thus essentially a corn-god. His death and 
resurrection were annually celebrated at Rome and at Pes- 
sinus. An Attis of some sort died yearly. The Attis of 
Pessinus was both priest and king ; it was perhaps at one 
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his duty to die at the end of his yearly reign as a com- 
|od for his people. One epithet of Attis was " very fruit- 
fill ^; he was addressed as "the reaped yellow ear of com"; 
ind when an effigy took the place of the annual slain 
priest-ldng, this effigy itself was kept for a year, and then 
bomt as the priest-king himself would have been at an 
earlier period. It seems to me impossible to resist the 
emnulative weight of this singular evidence. 

For the vtry curious customs and myths regarding De- 
meter, Persephone, and other female corn-victims, I must 
refer the reader once more to Mr. Frazcr. It is true, the 
enquirer will there find the subject treated from the oppo- 
lite standpoint ; he will see the goddesses regarded as first 
corn-spirits, then animal, finally human: but after the ex- 
imples I have here given of my own mode of envisaging 
the facts, I think the reader will see for himself what cor- 
rections to make for Mr. Frazer*s animism and personal 
equation. I will only say here that in many countries, 
brom Peru to Africa, a girl or woman seems to have been 
offered up as a corn-goddess; that this corn-goddess seems 
to have l>een sown with the seed, and believed to come to 
Bfe again with the com ; and that several European har- 
rest customs appear to l)e mitigations of the old ceremo- 
nial, with the usual substitution of an animal or an effigy 
(or the human victim. Regarded in this light, Mr. Fra- 
eer*$ collection of facts al)out the Com Baby affords an ex- 
Drilent groundwork for research ; l>ut though I could say 
OEiisch on the subject, I will refrain from it here, as I desire 
only at present to give such an outline as will enable the 
reader to understand my general principles. The half is 
often more than the whole ; and I fear if I flesh out the 
framework too much, it may l>e difficult to follow the main 
line of my argument. 

I cannot, however, refrain from mentioning that the 
reremonies of " Carrying out Death " and ** Burning the 
Camival.** which prevail all over Europe, retain many in- 
teresting features of the Potraj, Dionj'sus, and Attis- 
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Adonis festivals. The figure of Death — ^that is to say, as 
I understand it, the image of the dead human godr-is 
often torn to pieces, and the fragments are then buried in 
the fields to make the crops grow well. But the Death is 
also drowned or burned ; in the first case, like Adonis, in 
the second, like the Osiris in the modern Egyptian custoni 
And the analogies of the festivals to those of India and 
Western Asia must strike every attentive reader of Mr. 
Frazer's masterwork. 

Two or three typical instances must suffice as examples. 
In Bohemia, the children carry a straw man out of the vil- 
lage, calling it Death, and then bum it, singing. 

Now carry we Death oat of the viUage, 
The new summer into the village ; 
Welcome, dear summer, 
Green little corn. 

Here the relation of the ceremony to the primitive com- 
sacrifice is immediately evident. And the making of the 
effigfy out of straw is significant. At Tabor in Bohemia 
the image of Death is flung from a high rock into the 
water, evidently as a rain-charm, with a similar song, pray- 
ing for " good wheat and rye." (Compare the ceremony 
of the Tarpeian rock, where the victim was at last a con- 
demned criminal : as also the myths of immolation by 
jumping into the sea.) In Lower Bavaria the pantomime 
was more realistic ; the Pfingstl, as the victim was called, 
was clad in leaves and flowers, and drenched with water. 
He waded into a brook up to his middle, while a boy pre- 
tended to cut off his head. In Saxony and Thiiringen, the 
Wild Man, who represents the god, is killed in dumb show 
at Whitsuntide. His captors pretend to shoot him, and 
he falls as if dead, but is afterwards revived, as in the resur- 
rection of Adonis and Dionysus. Such resurrections form 
a common episode in the popular corn-drama. I have 
found a case in Sussex. At Semic in Bohemia we have the 
further graphic point that the victim is actually described 
as the King, wears a crown of bark, and carries a wand 
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a sceptre, like the mock Osiris. Other kings are fre- 
quent elsewhere. In the Koniggratz district, the King is 
tried, and, if condemned, is beheaded in pantomime. 
Near Schomberg, the mock victim used to be known as 
the Fool, another significant name, and was finally buried 
mider straw and dung, a conjunction of obvious agricul- 
ttiral import. In Rottweil, the Fool is made drunk, and 
interred in straw amid Adonis-like lamentations. Else- 
where, the Fool, either in person or by a straw effigy, is 
flung into water. At Schluckenau, realism goes a stage 
further : the Wild Man wears a bladder filled with blood 
round his neck ; this the executioner stabs, and the blood 
gushes forth on the ground. Next day, a straw man, 
made to look as like him as possible, is laid on a bier, and 
taken to a pool into which it is flung. In all these antique 
ceremonies it is imposible not to see a now playful survival 
o( the primitive corn-sacrifice. Our own April Fool shows 
the last stage of degradation in such world-wide customs. 
Originally sent on a fool's errand to the place of sacrifice, 
to that he might go voluntarily, he is now merely sent in 
meaningless derision. 

I will only add here that while corn-gods and wine- 
gods are the most notable meml>ers of this strange group 
of artificial deities, the sacred date-palm has its importance 
au well in the religions of Mesopotamia ; and elsewhere the 
gods of the maize, the plantain, and the cocoanut rise into 
special or local prominence. So do the Rice- Spirit, the 
Oats-Wife, the Mother of the Rye. and the Mother of the 
Barley (or Demeter). All seem to be modifications of the 
primitive victim, sacrificed to make a spirit for the crop, 
or to act as " seed " for the date or the plantain. 
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We have now arrived at a point where we can more 
fully understand those curious ideas of sacrifice and saoa- 
ment which lie at the root of so much that is essential in 
the Jewish, the Christian, and most other religions. 

Mr. Galton tells us that to the Damaras, when he tra- 
velled among them, all meat was common property. No 
one killed an ox except as a sacrifice and on a festal occa- 
sion ; and when the ox was killed, the whole community 
feasted upon it indiscriminately. This is but a single in* 
stance of a feeling almost universal among primitive pas- 
toral people. Cattle and other domestic animals, being 
regarded as sacred, are rarely killed ; and when they arc 
killed, they are eaten at a feast as a social and practically 
religious rite — in short, sacramentally. I need not give 
instances of so well-known a principle ; I will content my- 
self with quoting what Dr. Robertson Smith says of a par- 
ticular race : " Among the early Semites generally, no 
slaughter was legitimate except for sacrifice." 

Barbaric herdsmen, indeed, can hardly conceive of men 
to whom flesh meat is a daily article of diet. Mr. Galton 
found the idea very strange to his Damaras. Primitive 
pastoral races keep their domestic animals mainly for the 
sake of the milk, or as beasts of burden, or for the wool and 
hair ; they seldom kill one except for a feast, at which the 
gods are fellow-partakers. Indeed, it is probable, as the se- 
quel will suggest, that domestic animals were originally 
kept as totems or ancestor-gods, and that the habit of eat- 
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ing the meat of sheep, goats, and oxen has arisen mainly 
CMit of the substitution of such a divine animal-victim for 
the divine human-victim of earlier usage. Our butchers* 
lhot>s have their origin in mitigated sacrificial cannibalism. 

Sacrifice, regarded merely as offering to the gods, has 
thus, I believe, two distinct origins. Its earliest, simplest, 
and most natural form is that whose development we have 
aheady traced, — the placing of small articles of food and 
drink at the g^ves of ancestors or kings or revered fellow- 
tribesmen. That from a very early period men have be- 
lieved the dead to eat and drink, whether as corpse, as 
mummy, as ghost of buried friend, or as ethereal spirit of 
cremated chieftain, we have already seen with sufficient 
frequency. Al>out the origin of these simplest and most 
primitive sacrifices, I think, there can l>e little doubt. 
Savages offer at the graves of their dead precisely those 
ordinar}' articles of food which they consumed while liv- 
ing, without any distinction of kind; and they continue to 
offer them in the same naive way when the ghost has pro- 
gressed to the status of one of the grreat gods of the com- 
mnnitv. 

But there is another mode of sacrifice, superposed upon 
this, and gradually tending to be more or less identified 
with it. which yet. if I am right, had a quite different origin 
in the artificial pnxluction of goils about which I have 
written at considerable length in the last three chapters. 
The human or animal victim, thus slaughtered in order to 
make a new gwl or protecting spirit, came in time to l>e 
assimilated in thought to the older type of mere hono- 
rific offerings to the dead gods: and so gave rise to those 
mystic ideas of the god who is sacrificed, himself to him- 
self, of which the sacrament of the Mass is the final and 
most mysterious outcome. Thus, the foundation-gods, 
originally killed in order to make a protecting spirit for a 
bouse or a tribal god for a city or vilage, came at last to be 
regarded as victims sacrificed to the Earth Goddess or to 
the Earth Demons; and thus, too, the Meriahs and other 
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agricultural victims, originally killed in order to make a 
corn-god or a corn-spirit, came at last to be regarded as 
sacrifices to the Earth, or to some abstract Dionysas or 
Attis or Adonis. And since in the last case at least the 
god and the victim were still called by the same name and 
recognised as one, there grew up at last in many lands, and 
in both hemispheres, but especially in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean basin, the mystic theory of the sacrifice of a god, 
himself to himself, in atonement or expiation, which fonxa 
the basis of the Christian Plan of Salvation. It is this 9^ 
condary and derivative form of sacrifice, I believe, wfaidi 
is mainly considered in Professor Robertson Smith's da- 
borate and extremely valuable analysis. 

I have said that the secondary form of sacrifice, whidi 
for brevity's sake I shall henceforth designate as the mys- 
tic, is found in most parts of the world and in both hemi- 
spheres. This naturally raises the question whether it has 
a single common origin, and antedates the dispersal of 
mankind through the hemispheres ; or whether it has been 
independently evolved several times over in many lands 
by many races. For myself, I have no cut-and-dried an- 
swer to this abstruse question, nor do I regard it, indeed, 
as a really important one. On the one hand, there arc 
many reasons for supposing that certain relatively higb 
traits of thought or art were common property among 
mankind before the dispersion from the primitive centre, ii 
a primitive centre ever existed. On the other hand, psy- 
chologists know well that the human mind acts with ex- 
traordinary similarity in given circumstances all the world 
over, and that identical stages of evolution seem to have 
been passed through independently by many races, in 
Egypt and Mexico, in China and Peru ; so that we can find 
nothing inherently improbable in the idea that even these 
complex conceptions of mystic sacrifice have distinct ori- 
gins in remote countries. What is certain is the fact that 
among the Aztecs, as among the Phrygians, the priest who 
sacrificed, the victim he slew, and the image or great 
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1^ to whom he slew him, were all identified ; the killer, 
the killed, and the being in whose honor the killing took 
place were all one single indivisible deity. Even such de- 
tails as that the priest clothed himself in the skin of the 
^ricttm are common to many lands ; they may very well be 
cither a heritage from remote ancestral humanity, or the 
separate product of the human mind, working along like 
grooves under identical conditions. In one word they 
nay perhaps be necessary and inevitable corollaries from 
antecedent conceptions. 

I must further premise that no religion as we now know 
it is by any means primitive. The most savage creeds we 
find among us have still hundreds of thousands of years be- 
hind them. The oldest religions whose records have de- 
scended to us, like those of Eg>'pt and of Assyria, are still 
remote by hundreds of thousands of years from the prime 
original. Cultivation itself is a very ancient and immemorial 
art. Few savages, even among those who are commonly 
described as in the hunting stage, are wholly ignorant of 
aome simple form of seed-sowing and tillage. The few 
who are now ignorant of those arts show some apparent 
signs of being rather degenerate than primitive peoples. 
My own belief or suspicion is that ideas derived from the 
set of practices in connexion with agriculture detailed in 
the last two chapters have deeply coloured the life and 
thought of almost the whole human race, including even 
those rudest tril>es which now know little or nothing of 
agriculture. But I do not lay stress upon this half-formed 
conviction, to justify which wouhl lead me too far afield. 
I shall be content with endeavouring to suggest how far 
they have coloured the ideas of the greater number of ex- 
isling nations. 

Early pastoral races seldom kill a beast except on great 
occasions. When they kill it. they devour it in common, 
an the tribe being invited to the festival. But they also eat 
ft in felknrship with their gods : ever>' great feast is essen- 
tsaOy a Theoxenion, a Lectistemium, a banquet in which 
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the deities participate with mortals. It is this sense d i 
common feast of gods and men which gfave, no doubt, the 
first step towards the complex idea of the sacramental meal 
— an idea still further developed at a later stage by the ad- 
dition of the concept that the worshipper eats and drinb 
the actual divinity. 

My own belief is that all sacrificial feasts of this god- 
eating character most probably originated in actual canni- 
balism ; and that later an animal victim was substituted for 
the human meat ; but I do not insist on this point, nor at- 
tempt, strictly speaking, to prove it. It is hardly more 
than a deeply grounded suspicion. Nevertheless, I wiB 
begin for convenience' sake with the cannibal class of sacri- 
fice, and will come round in time to the familiar slaughter 
of sheep and oxen, which in many cases is known to have 
supplanted a human oflFering. 

Acosta's account of the Mexican custom is perhaps the 
best instance we now possess of the ritual of cannibal mys- 
tic sacrifice in its fullest barbarity. " They took a c^tivc," 
says that racy old author, " at random; and before sacri- 
ficing him to their idols, they gave him the name of the 
idol to whom he should be sacrificed, and dressed him in 
the same ornaments, identifying him with the god. Dur- 
ing the time that the identification lasted, which was fori 
year in some feasts, six months or less in others, they ^^ 
verenced and worshipped him in the same manner as the 
idol itself. Meanwhile, he was allowed to eat, drink, and 
make merry. When he went through the streets, the peo- 
ple came forth to worship him ; and every one brought 
alms, with children and sick people that he might cure 
them and bless them. He did as he pleased in everything, 
except that he had ten or twelve men about him, to pre- 
vent him from escaping. In order that he might be reve- 
renced as he passed, he sometimes sounded upon a smaD 
flute, to tell the people to worship him. When the feast ar- 
rived, and he had grown fat, they killed him, opened him, 
and making a solemn sacrifice, eat him." There, in the 
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words of a com|)ctetU authority, we have the simple canni- 
bal IczbX in its fullest nakedness. 

I need hardly point out how much this account recalls 
the Khond custom of the Meriah. 1*he victim, though 
not really of royal l)l(M)d. is made artificially into a divine 
king : he is treated with all the honours of royalty and 
goclhead. is dressed like the deity with whom he is iden- 
tified, and is fmally killed and eaten. The last point alone 
differs in any large <legree from the case of the Meriah. 
We have still to enquire. ** Why did they eat him ? " 

The answer to this enquir)* takes us into the xtry heart 
and core of the sacramental concept. 

It is a common early belief that to eat of any particular 
animal gives you the (jualities of that animal. The Miris 
of Northern India prize tiger's flesh for men; it gives them 
strength and courage; hut women must not eat it; 'twould 
make them " too strong-minded." The Namacjuas abstain 
from eating hare; they would l>ecome faint-hearted if they 
swallowed it ; Init they eat the meat of the lion or drink 
the blood of the leopard, in order to gain their strength 
and courage. Among the Dyaks. young men and war* 
riors must not eat deer ; it woidd render them cowardly ; 
but women anc! verv old men arc allowed to eat it. Men 
of the Burr) and Aru Islanrls feed on the tiesh of dogs in 
order to ?>e Udd ancl nimhie. .Mr. I'Vazer has collected an 
immense numl»er of simihir instances, which show both 
how widespread ancl how deep-seated are such beliefs. 
Even scrapings of the bones are sufficient to produce the 
desired result ; in Corea. the bones of tigers fetch a higher 
price than those of leopards as inspirers of courage. The 
heart of a licm is also particularly gocnl for this pur|>ose: 
and the tongues of birds are rei'Minmen<Ie<l for el<K|uence, 

.\gain. on the same analogy, the tlesh an<I I1I004I of brave 
men are eaten in order to inspire bravery. The .\ustr.ilian 
Kamilaroi eat the heart and liver of a valiant warrior in 
order to acquire his courage. The Philippine Islanders 
drink the blood of their bravest enemict. In the Shire 
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Highlands of Africa, those who kill a distinguished fighter 
eat his heart to get his courage. Du Chaiiiu's negro atten- 
dants, we saw, scraped their ancestors' skulls, and drank the 
powder in water. " Our ancestors were brave," said they; 
" and by drinking their skulls, we shall be brave as thqr 
were." Here again I can only refer the reader for nu- 
merous examples to Mr. Frazer's inexhaustible storehoast 
The case of Du Chaillu's warriors, however, takes « 
with one bound into the heart of the subject. Many sar 
vages for similar reasons actually eat their own dead fa- 
thers.* We learn from Strabo that the ancient Irish 
" deemed it honourable to devour the bodies of their pa- 
rents." So, Herodotus tells us, did the Issedones of Cen- 
tral Asia. The Massagetae used " from compassion '* to 
club and eat their aged people. The custom was quite re- 
cently common among the Battas of Sumatra, who used 
" religiously and ceremonially to eat their old relations." 
In Australia, it was usual to eat relatives who died by mis- 
chance. Of the Cucumas we read that " as soon as a rela- 
tion died, these people assembled and eat him roasted or 
boiled, according as he was thin or fat." The Tarianas 
and Tucanas, who drink the ashes of their relatives, "be- 
lieve that thus the virtues of the deceased will be trans- 
mitted to the drinkers." The Arawaks think it the high- 
est mark of honour they could pay to the dead to drink 
their powdered bones mixed in water. Generally speak- 
ing, in a large number of cases, the parents or relatives 
were eaten in order " not to let the life go out of the fami- 
ly "; or to preserve the bodies and souls in a kindred body; 
or to gain the courage and other qualities of the dead re- 
lation. In short, the dead were eaten sacramentally or, as 
one writer even phrases it, " eucharistically." Mr. Hart- 
land has collected many striking instances. 

How this strange custom originates we may guess from 

* '* Since this chapter was wriuen, the subject of honorific cannibtliso 
has been far more fully treated by Mr. Sidney Hartland in the chapCtf 
on Funeral Rites, in the second volume of TAe Legend of ptrsems. 
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Mr. Wyatt Gill's description of a New Guinea funeral. 
*Thc women lacerated their faces and beat their breasts 
affectingly/* he says ; " and then, in the madness of 

if grief, pressed the matter out of the wounded thigh, 
■oDd smeared it over their faces and persons, and even licked 
it op/* Of the Koiari corpses he says : " A fire is kept 
Imrning day and night at the head and feet for months. 
The entire skin is removed by means of the thumb and 
forefinger, and the juices plastered all over the face and 
body of the operator, — parent, husband, or wife of the 
deceased. The fire gradually desiccates the flesh, so that 
Sttle more than the skeleton is left." This naturally leads 
00 to eating the dead, which indeed is practised elsewhere 
Id New Guinea. 

But if men eat the bodies of their fathers, who are their 
fmily and household gods, they will also naturally eat the 
bodies of the artificial gods of cultivation, or of the tempo- 
rary kings who die for the people. By eating the body of 
a god. you absorb his divinity ; he and you become one ; 
be is in you and inspires you. This is the root-idea of sac- 
ramental practice ; you eat your god by way of complete 
anion ; you sut>sume him in yourself ; you and he are one 
being. 

Still, how can you cat your god if you also burj- him as 
a corn-spirit to use him as seed ? The Gonds supply us 
with the answer to that obvious difficulty. For, as we saw, 
they sprinkle the bIoo<l of the victim over the ploughed 
Celd or ripe crop, and then they sacramentally devour bis 
body. Such a double use of the artificial god is frequently 
to be detecte<l. indeed, through the vague words of our au- 
thorities. We see it in the Potraj ceremony, where the 
blood of the lamb is dnmk by the officiating priest, while 
the remainder of the animal is buried l)eside the altar ; we 
tee it in the numerous cases where a portion of the victim 
it eaten sacramentally, and the rest burned and scattered 
over the fields, which it is supposed to fertilise. You eat 
jTOtsr god in part, so as to imbibe his divinity ; but you 
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bury him in part, so as to secure at the same time his fer- 
tilising qualities for your com or your vineyard. 

I admit that all this is distinctly mystic ; but mystery- 
mongering and strange reduplication of persons, witii mar- 
vellous identifications and minute distinctions, have always 
formed much of the stock-in-trade of religion. If culls 
were all plain sailing throughout, what room for faith?— 
there would be less to engage the imagination of the vo- 
tary. 

And now let us return awhile to our Mexican instances. 

At the annual feast of the great god Tezcatlipoca, which, 
like most similar festivals, fell about the same time as the 
Christian Easter, a young man was chosen to be the repre- 
sentative of the god for a twelvemonth. As in the case of 
almost all chosen victims, he had to be a person of unblem- 
ished body, and he was trained to behave like a god-king 
with becoming dignity. During his year of godship, he 
was lapped in luxury ; and the actual reigning emperor 
took care that he should be splendidly attired, regarding 
him already as a present deity. He was attended by eight 
pages clad in the royal livery — ^which shows him to have 
been a king as well as a god ; and wherever he went the 
people bowed down to him. Twenty days before the fes- 
tival at which he was to be sacrificed, four noble maidens, 
bearing the names of four goddesses, were given him to be 
his brides. The final feast itself, like those of Dionysus, 
of Attis, and of Potraj, occupied five days — a coincidence 
between the two hemispheres which almost points to ori- 
ginal identity of custom before the dispersion of the races. 
During these five days the real king remained in his palace 
— and this circumstance plainly shows that the victim be- 
longed to the common class of substituted and temporary 
divine king-gods. The whole court, on the other hand, at- 
tended the victim. On the last day of the feast, the vic- 
tim was ferried across the lake in a covered barge to a small 
temple in the form of a pyramid. On reaching the sum- 
mit, he was seized and held down on a block of stone, — no 
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doubt an altar of funereal origin, — while the priest cut open 
his breast with a stone knife, and plucked his heart out. 
This he offered to the god of the sun. The head was hung 
up among the skulls of previous victims, no doubt for 
oracular purposes, and as a permanent god ; but the legs 
and arms were cooked and prepared for the table of the 
lords, who thus partook of the god sacramentally. His 
place was immediately filled by another young man, who 
for a year was treated with the same respect, and at the 
end of that time was similarly slaughtered. 

I do not think I need point out the close resemblance of 
this ritual to that of the Khond Meriah, of the Potraj, and 
of the festivals of Dionysus, Osiris, Attis, and Adonis. 
But I would also call particular attention to the final des- 
tination of the skull, and its exact equivalence to the skull 
of the animal-god in India and elsewhere. 

" The idea that the god thus slain in the person of his 
representative comes to life again immediately," says Mr. 
Frazer, " was graphically represented in the Mexican ri- 
tual by skinning the slain man-god, and clothing in his skin 
a living man, who thus became the new representative of 
the godhead." For example, at an annual festival in Mex- 
ico, a woman was sacrificed who represented Toci, the 
Mother of the Gods — a sort of yearly Mexican Cybele. 
She was dressed in the ornaments and bore the name of the 
goddess of whom she was believed to be an incarnation. 
After being feasted for several days, she was taken at mid- 
night to the summit of a temple, and there beheaded. Her 
body was flayed, and one of the priests, clothing himself 
in the skin, became the representative of the goddess Toci. 
The skin of the woman's thigh, however, was separately 
removed, and a young man who represented the god Cin- 
tcotl, the son of Toci, wrapt it round him like a mask. 
Ceremonies then followed, in which the two men, clad in 
the woman's skin, enacted the parts of the god and god- 
dess. In all this, there is much that seems to me remi- 
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niscent of Isis and Horus, of Cybele and Attis, of Semek 
and Dionysus, and of several other eastern rituals. 

Still more significant is the yearly festival of the god To- 
tec, who was represented in like manner by a priest, clad in 
the skin of a human victim, and who received offerings of 
first-fruits and first-flowers, together with bunches of maiie 
which had been kept for seed. Here we have the closest 
possible analogy to the case of the Meriah. The offering 
of first-fruits, made sometimes to the king, sometimes to 
the ancestral spirits, is here made to the human god of cul- 
tivation, who represents both in his own person. 

Many other cannibal sacrifices are recorded in Mexico : 
in more than one of them it was customary for the priest to 
tear out the warm throbbing heart of the victim, and pre- 
sent it to the idol. Whether these sacrifices in each par- 
ticular case were of the ordinary or of the mystic type it is 
not always quite easy to decide ; probably the worshippers 
themselves did not accurately discriminate in every in- 
stance. But however that may be, we know at least this 
much : when human sacrifices had been rare, the priests ^^ 
minded the kings that the gods " were starving with hun- 
ger"; war was then made on purpose to take prisoners, 
" because the gods had asked for something to eat "; and 
thousands of victims were thus slaughtered annually. The 
blood of the victims was separately offered ; and I may 
add in this connexion that as a rule both ghosts and gods 
are rather thirsty than hungry. I take the explanation of 
this peculiar taste to be that blood and other liquids 
poured upon the ground of graves or at altar-stones soon 
sink in, and so seem to have been drunk or sucked up by 
the ghost or god ; whereas meat and solid offerings are 
seen to be untouched by the deity to whom they are pre- 
sented. A minor trait in this blood-loving habit of the 
gods is seen in the fact that the Mexicans also gave the 
god to drink fresh blood drawn from their own ears, and 
that the priests likewise drew blood from their legs, and 
daubed it on the temples. Similar mitigations of self-im- 
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molation are seen elsewhere in the Attis-priest drawing 
blood from his arms for Attis, in the Hebrew Baal-priests 
" cutting themselves for Baal," and in the familiar Hebrew 
rite of circumcision. Blood is constantly drawn by survi- 
vors or worshippers as an act of homage to the dead or to 
deities. 

I might multiply instances of human sacrifices of the 
mystic order elsewhere, but I prefer to pass on to the va- 
rious mitigations which they tend to undergo in various 
communities. In its fullest form, I take it, the mystic sacri- 
fice ought to be the self-immolation of a divine priest-king, 
a god and descendant of gods, himself to himself, on the 
altar of his own divine foundation-ancestor. But in most 
cases which we can trace, the sacrifice has already assumed 
the form of an immolation of a willing victim, a temporary 
king, of the divine stock only by adoption, though some- 
times a son or brother of the actual monarch. Further 
modifications are that the victim becomes a captive taken 
in war (which indeed is implied in the very etymology of 
the Latin word victima), or a condemned criminal, or an 
imbecile, who can be more readily induced to undertake 
the fatal ofHce. Of all of these we have seen hints at least 
in previous cases. Still more mitigated are the forms in 
which the victim is allowed to escape actual death by a 
subterfuge, and those in which an image or effigy is al- 
lowed to do duty for the living person. Of these interme- 
diates we get a good instance in the case of the Bhagats, 
mentioned by Col. Dalton, who " annually make an image 
of a man in wood, put clothes and ornaments on it, and 
present it before the altar of a Mahadeo " (or rude stone 
phallic idol). " The person who officiates as priest on the 
occasion says, * O, Mahadeo, we sacrifice this man to you 
according to ancient customs. Give us rain in due sea- 
son, and a plentiful harvest.' Then, with one stroke of the 
axe, the head of the image is struck oflF, and the body is 
removed and buried." This strange rite shows us a sur- 
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viving but much mitigated form of the Khond Meriah 
practice. 

As a rule, however, such bloodless representations do 
not please the gods ; nor do they succeed in really libe- 
rating a ghost or corn-god. They are after all but fcdrfc 
phantom sacrifices. Blood the gods want, and blood is 
given them. The most common substitute for the human 
victim-god is therefore the animal victim-god, of which wc 
have already seen copious examples in the ox and kid of 
Dionysus, the pig of Attis, and many others. It seems 
probable that a large number of sacrifices, if not the ma- 
jority of those in which domestic animals are slain, belong 
in the last resort to the same category. Thus, indeed, wc 
can most easily explain the theory of the so-called " thean- 
thropic " victim, — ^the animal which stands for a man and 
a god, — as well as the point of view of sacrifice so ably 
elaborated by Dr. Robertson Smith. 

According to this theory, the domestic animals were 
early regarded as of the same kin or blood as the tribe ; 
and the slaughter of an ox, a goat, or a sheep could only 
be permitted if it were done, like the slaughter of a kingfs 
son, sacrificially and sacramentally. In my own opinion, 
this scarcely means more than that the sacred domestic an- 
imals were early accepted as substitutes for the human 
victim, and that they were eaten sacrificially and sacra- 
mentally as the human victim was also eaten. But I will 
waive this somewhat controversial point, and content my- 
self with suggesting that the animal victim was habitually 
treated as in itself divine, and that its blood was treated in 
the same way as the blood of the original cannibal offering. 
At the same time, the sacrifice was usually offered at the 
altar of some older and, so to speak, more constant deity, 
while the blood of the victim was allowed to flow over the 
sacred stone. Certainly, both among the Arabs and the He- 
brews, all slaughter of domestic animals appears to have 
been at one time sacrificial ; and even when the slaughter 
ceased necessarily to involve a formal sacrifice, it was still 
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Ibought necessary to slay the victim in the name of a god, 
and to \youT out the blood in his honour on the ground. 
Even in the Gracco-Roman world, the mass of butcher's 
Dicat was " meat offered to idols.** We shall see hereafter 
that among existing savages the slaughter of domestic ani- 
mab is still regarded as a sacred rite. 

I believe also that as a rule the blood-oflfering is the 
earliest and commonest form of slaughter to the gods ; and 
that the victim in the earlier stages was generally consumed 
hf the communicants, as we know the cannibal victim to 
have l>een consumed among the Mexicans, and as we saw 
the theanthropic goat or kid was orgiastically devoured 
by the worship) »crs of Dionysus. It is a detail whether the 
lacred victim :ia])|Krned to \yt eaten raw or cookrd : tiic 
one usage prevailed in the earlier and more orgiastic 
rites, the other in the milder and more civilised ceremo- 
nies. But in either case, the animal-god, like the human 
|od, was eaten sacramentally by all his worship|>ers, who 
thus took into themselves his divine (lualities. The prac- 
tice of burning the victim, on the other hand, prevailed 
mainly, I think, among cremationists. like the Tyrians and 
Hellenes, though it undoul>tedly extended also to many 
burying peoples. like the Hct)rews and Egyptians. In 
most cases even of crcmate<l victims, it would ap|)ear. a 
portion at least of the animal was saved from the Are and 
lacramentally eaten l>y the worshipf>crs. 

r)nce more, the victim itself was usually a particular 
kind of sacred animal. This sacrcdness of the chosen 
beast has some more important l>earings than we have yet 
considered. For among various pastoral races, various 
domesticated animals possess in themselves jK^sitive sanc- 
tity. We know, for example., that cows are ver\' holy in 
the greater i>art of India, and btifTaloes in the Deccan. 
.Among the .African peoples of the pastoral tribes, the 
common food is milk and game ; cattle are seldom slaugh- 
terefl merely to eat. and always on exceptional or sacred 
occasions — the ver)' occasions which elsewhere demand 
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a human victim — such as the proclamation of a war, a re- 
ligious festival, a wedding, or the funeral of a gfreat chief- 
tain. In such cases, the feast is public, all blood-relations 
having a natural right to attend. The cattle-kraal itsdf is 
extremely sacred. The herd and its members are treated 
by their masters with affectionate and almost brotherly 
regard. 

A few further points must also be added. Among carij 
races, to kill and eat wild animals, or to kill and eat ene- 
mies, who are not members of the tribe, is not accounted 
in any way wrong. But to kill a tribesman — ^to shed kin- 
dred blood — is deeply sinful; and so it is sinful to kill and 
eat the domestic herds. In old age, indeed, or when sick 
and feeble, you may kill and eat your blood-relation blame- 
lessly; and so you may also kill and eat old or sickly cattk. 
But as a rule, you only eat them sacramentally and sacri- 
ficially, under the same circumstances where you would be 
justified in killing and eating a human victim. Thus, as a 
rule, each tribe has its own sacred beast, which is employed 
as a regular substitute for a man-god. Among the Arate, 
this beast was a camel ; among the Indian peoples, the buH 
or the buffalo ; among shepherd races, it is the sheep or 
goat; among the Teutons, the horse; among many settled 
urban peoples, the pig; and with the Samoyeds and Os- 
tiaks, their one chattel, the reindeer. 

Also, as a rule, the cow or other female animal was not 
usually sacrificed ; she was kept for milk-yielding. It was 
the bull, the ram, the ox, the he-goat that was oftenest 
offered and eaten sacramentally. Mere utilitarian consi- 
derations would soon lead to this use, just as our own 
butchers kill ram lambs by choice, and spare the ewes for 
breeding. The custom, once introduced, would tend to 
become sacred ; for whatever our divine ancestors did is 
itself divine, and should not be lightly or carelessly altered. 
Hence we can understand that supreme sanctity of the 
cow, which has made so many races refuse to sacrifice it, 
while they sacrifice and eat the bull or ox without let or 
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scruple. Thus the Todas have never eaten the flesh of the 
female buffalo ; but the male they eat once a year, sacra- 
mentally, all the adult men in the village joining in the 
ceremony of killing and roasting it. 

A remarkable instance of the theanthropic sacrifice of 
such a sacred animal is given us in Nilus's account of the 
ceremony performed by the Arabs of his time. A holy 
camel, chosen as a victim, was bound upon a rude cairn of 
piled-up stones. In this primitive altar we can hardly fail 
to recognise the g^ave of an early tribal chieftain. The 
leader of the band then led the worshippers thrice round 
the cairn in a solemn procession, chanting a solemn hymn 
as they went. As the last words of the hymn were sung, 
he fell upon the camel (like Potraj on the lamb), wounded 
it, and hastily drank of the blood that gushed out from 
it. Forthwith the whole company fell on the victim with 
their swords, hacked off pieces of the quivering flesh, and 
devoured them raw with such wild haste that between the 
rise of the day-star and that of the sun, the entire camel, 
body and bones, skin, blood, and entrails, was absolutely 
eaten. I need not point out the close resemblance of this 
savage rite to those of Potraj and of Dionysus. It is a 
point, however, to observe that here also the blood falls 
on the cairn or gjave or altar. I may note that the annual 
sacrifice of the paschal lamb among the shepherd Hebrews 
is obviously a mere mitigation of this barbarous rite. In 
that case, as might be expected in a more civilised race, 
the victim is roasted whole : but it is similarly necessary 
that every part of it should be hastily eaten. Legend fur- 
ther informs us, in the instance of the Passover, that the 
lamb was a substitute for a human victim, and that the 
first-bom were sanctified to Jahweh, instead of being sa- 
crificed. Note also that the feast of the paschal Iamb 
occupied the now familiar space of five days : the sacred 
animal was chosen on the tenth day of the month, and 
sacrificed on the fourteenth. The whole ceremonial is 
most illustrative and full of survivals. 
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Though It breaks for a moment the thread of my argu- 
ment, I find it impossible not to mention here the curious 
parallel case of the judicial sacrifice among the Battas of 
Sumatra, which is the human analogue of the Arabian 
camel-sacrament. Only in this instance, as in so many 
others, sacrifice and punishment merge into one another. 
" With them the adulterer, the night-thief, and those nAo 
had treacherously attacked a town, a village, or a particu- 
lar person, were condemned to be eaten by the people. 
They were tied to three posts ; their leg's and their arms 
were stretched out in the shape of a St. Andrew's cross;and 
then, when a signal was given, the populace rushed upon 
the body and cut it into fragments with hatchets or wiA 
knives, or perhaps more simply with their nails and their 
teeth. The strips so torn off were devoured instantly, aD 
raw and bloody; they were merely dipped into a cocoanut 
bowl containing a sauce prepared beforehand of lemon- 
juice and salt. In the case of adultery, the outraged hus- 
band had the right of choosing first what piece he liked 
best. The guests invited to the feast performed this woA 
with so much ardour that they often tore and hurt each 
other." I do not think we can read this account without 
being struck by its close analogy to many of our previous 
sacrifices, both of human corn-gods and of sacred animals. 
The criminal is here nothing more than the substitute for a 
holy human victim. 

And now we must also remember that in most countries 
the gods were housemates of their worshippers, present at 
all times in every home, and partakers of every meal, side 
by side with the living. They lived in the house, as still in 
New Guinea. Libations to them were poured from every 
cup; food was offered to their ghosts or skulls or wooden 
images at every family gathering. The ordinary feasts 
were thus mere enlarged festal gatherings, at which a vic- 
tim was sacrificially slain and sacramentally eaten ; and 
the visitors believed they were eating the body and blood 
of the god to their own salvation. Greater sacrifices, like 
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the hecatombs, or the heroic Indian horse-sacrifice, must 
have been relatively rare ; but in all of them we see clear 
proof that the victim was regarded as a sacred animal, that 
is to say a god. in one of his embodiments. 

Gear evidence of this e(|ui valence is seen in the fact that 
the worshippers often clad themselves in the skin of the 
▼ictim, as the Mexicans did in the skin of the annual god. 
Sometimes the hide is even used to deck the idol. In the 
Cyprian sacrifice of a sheep to the sheep-goddess Aphro- 
dite, the celebrants wore the skin of the sheep ; while the 
Asfyrian Dagon- worshipper offered the fish-sacrifice to the 
fifh-god, clad in a fish-skin. Of similar im|)ort is doubt- 
less the argis or goat-skin of Athena, envisaged as a goat- 
goddess, and the skins used in the Dionysiac mysteries. I 
do not hesitate to affiliate all these on a primitive usage 
fike that of the Mexican cannibal sacrifice. 

Having reached this point, we can see further that the 
case where a sacred animal, the representative of a human 
victim, is slaughtered before the altar of an older god is 
exactly equivalent to the other known case where a human 
victim is slaughtered l>efore the foundation-stone of a town 
or village. In either case, there is a distinct renewal of 
the divine life: fresh blood, as it were, is instilled by the 
act into the ancient deitv. All the other concomitants are 
precisely the same. Thus at the Theban sacrifice of a ram 
to the ram-god .\men. the worship|>ers l>ewailed the vic- 
tim, as the women l)ewailed .Adonis and .\ttis ; and the 
image of Amen was finally dra|>ed in the skin of the victim, 
while its IkmIv was buried in a sacred coffin. .\t the Ru- 
phonta or sacramental ox-slaying in Athens, there was a 
regular trial after the victim was slain. ever>*b<><Iy throwing 
the blame on one another, till at last the knife that inflicted 
the woimd was found guilty of murder and cast into the 
tea. (This casting into the sea of a guih-bearer for the 
community will meet us again when we come to consider 
the doctrine of the atonement.) So we saw that the Po- 
traj fled after the performance of his sanguinar>' sacrifice ; 
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and so too the slayer of the Dionysus-calf at Tenedoi 
fled for his life when the ceremony was completed. In- 
deed, we get many intermediate cases, like that of the goat 
dressed up as a girl which was offered theanthropically to 
Artemis Munychia, or that of the Dionysus-calf dad in 
buskins, whose mother-cow was treated as a woman a 
child-birth. To me, all these instances are obvious at- 
tempts to palm off, as it were, on the gods a sacred animii 
in place of a genuine human victim. They are little more 
than divine legal fictions, eked out, no doubt, by the fic- 
tion of kinship between the herd and its masters. 

As a whole, then, we may venture to say not perhaps 
that all, but that a great number of sacrifices, and certainty 
the best-known among historic nations, are slaughten 
of animal substitutes for human victims ; and that the flesh 
is sacramentally consumed by the worshippers. 

There is one special form of this animal sacrifice, how- 
ever, which I cannot here pass over in complete silence. 
It is the one of which the harvest-feast is the final relic 
Mr. Frazer has fully worked out this theme in his fascina- 
ting essay: to detail it here at length would occupy too 
much space ; I can only give the barest outline of his in- 
stances. Originally, it would seem, the corn-god or com- 
spirit was conceived during the reaping as taking refuge in 
the last sheaf left standing. Whoever cut that wisp 
of corn slew the corn-spirit, and was therefore, on the 
analogy of the slayer of the divine king, himself the 
corn-spirit. Mr. Frazer does not absolutely assert that 
this human representative was originally killed and eaten, 
though all analogy would seem to suggest it ; but that he 
was at least killed is abundantly certain ; and killed he 
still is, in dumb show at any rate, on many modem Euro- 
pean corn-fields. More often, however, the corn-spirit is 
supposed to be embodied in any animal which happens to 
be found in the last sheaf, where even now small creatures 
like mice and hedgehogs often take refuge. In earlier 
times, however, wolves, wild boars, and other large ani- 
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mak seem to have been frequently met with under similar 
circumstances. However that may be, a great many 
—generally sacred beasts — are or have been sacra- 
tally eaten as representatives of the corn-god ; while, 
conversely, the last sheaf is often made up into the image 
of a man or still more often of a woman, and preserved re- 
|%iously for a year, like the annual king, till the next har- 
Sometimes a cock is beheaded and eaten at the har- 
feast, special im|>ortance l>eing here attached to its 
bead, as to the head of the human victim in so many other 
cases. Sometimes, as with the ancient Prussians, it was 
the corn-goat whose body was sacramentally eaten* 
times, as at Chambcry, an ox is slaughtered, and 
with special rites by the reapers at supper. Some- 
it is the old sacred Teutonic animal, the horse, that 
is believed to inhabit the last wisp of com. I will add pa- 
renthetically here (what I trust in some future work to 
abow) that we have probably in this and kindred ideas the 
origin of the sacred and oracular heads of horses and oxen 
attached to temples or built into churches. Sometimes, 
a^ain, it is a pig that represents the god, and is ceremo- 
nially eaten at the harvest festival. 

I need hardly mention that all these sacred animals, 
aobstitutes for the original human go<l. find their parallels 
in the festivals of Dionysus, Attis, Osiris, Demeter, Adonis, 
Lityerses. and the other great corn and wine gods of the 
historic civilisations. 

But there is yet another and more sublimated form of 
sacramental feast. Since the corn-god and the wine-god, 
when slain, undergo resurrection in the com and the vine. 
may we not also eat their bodies as bread, and drink their 
blood as wine or soma? 

To people already familiar, first with the honorific can- 
nibal form of god-eating, and then with its gentler animal- 
victim modification, nothing could be more natural than 
this slight transference of feeling. Nay. more : whoever 
€at br^ul and drank wine from the beginning must have 
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known it was the body and blood of a god he was eating 
and drinking. Still, tliere is a certain difference between 
mere ordinary every-day food and the sacramental feast, to 
which sacred cannibalism and animal-sacrifice had now fi- 
miliarised men's minds. Accordingly, we find in many 
cases that there exists a special sacramenicU eating and 
drinking of bread and wine, which is more especially re- 
garded as eating the body and drinking the blood <^ the 
deity. 

Some curious illustrative facts may here be cited. Since 
straw and com grow from the slaughtered com-god, they 
may be regarded as one of his natural enibodiinait& 
Hence, when human sacrifices are prohibited, people sowt 
times make a straw god do duty for a human one- The 
Gonds, we saw, used once to kidnap sacred Brahmas 
boys — gods by race, as it were, yet strangers and childreB 
— scatter their blood over the fields, and eat their bodies 
sacramentally. But when the unsympathetic British gcf- 
emment interfered with the god-making habits of the 
Gond people, they took, says Col. Dalton, to making an 
image of straw instead, which they now similariy sacrifice 
So it may be noted in many of the ceremonies of " Burying 
the Carnival *' and the like, which I have already cited, that 
a straw man is substituted symbolically for the human vic- 
tim. Indeed, in that singular set of survivals we have 
every possible substitute — the mock king, the imbedlCt 
the pretended killing, the ceremonial shedding of blood, 
the animal victim, and the straw man or effigy. I may add 
that even the making of our modem Guy Fawkes as "a 
man of straw " is thus no mere accident. But we get a 
very similar use of corn in the curious practice of fashion- 
ing the corn-wife and the corn-baby, so fully detailed by 
Mr. Frazer. In this attenuated survival of human sacri- 
fice, a sheaf of corn does duty for a human victim, and rep- 
resents the life of the com-god or corn-spirit from one year 
to another. All the existing evidence goes to suggest the 
idea that at harvest a corn-maiden or corn-wife, after a 
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fear of deification, was slain in former times, and that the 
homan victim is now represented by her vegetable ana- 
logue or equivalent, the com in the ear, a sheaf of which 
Iocs duty in her place, and reigns as com-queen till the 
next year's har\'est. The corn-baby is thus a temporary 
l|iieen, made of corn, not of human flesh and blood. We 
■lay compare with this case the account of the Sioux g^rl 
■rho was sacriflce<l by the Pawnees, by being burned over a 
dow fire, and then shot (like St. Sebastian) with arrows. 
rbe chief sacriAcer tore out her heart and devoured it, thus 
nting the goddess in true cannilial fashion. While her 
leth was still warm, it was cut up into small pieces and 
taken to the corn-field. Drops of blood were squeezed 
Erom it upon the grains of seed-corn ; after which it was all 
Dovered up in the ground to form a crop-raiser. Of such 
i ghastly goddess-making ceremony, our seemingly inno- 
MOt harvest comedy of the corn-baby is probably the last 
nmriving relic. Mr. Frazer rightly connects it with the 
mh of the Athenian Kore. Persephone. I think, indeed,, 
die double form of the name. '' the Old Woman " and " the 
Corn-baby/' makes it probable that the pair are the vege- 
table equivalents of both Demeter and her ravished 
daughter. 

In other cases, however, it is the actual bread and wine 
themselves, not the straw or the corn in the ear, that repre- 
sent the god and are sacramentally eaten. We owe to 
II r. Frazer most of our existing knowledge of the wide 
prevalence and religious importance of this singular ritual. 

We have seen already that in many countries the first- 
fruits of the crops are presente<l either to ancestral ghosts, 
or to the great gcnls. or else to the king, who is the living 
god and present representative of the divine ancestors. 
Tin this is done, it would be unsafe to eat of the new har- 
dest. The god within it would kill you. Rut in addition 
to the ceremonial oflFering of first-fruits to the spirits, many 
races also ** eat the god ** in the new com or rice sacra- 
mentally. In Wermland, in Sweden, the farmer^s wife 
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uses the grain of the last sheaf (in which, as we saw, tk 
corn-god or corn-spirit is supposed specially to residt^il 
order to bake a losi in the shape of a little g^L Heieie 
have the maiden, who was previously sacrificed as a oat* 
goddess or Persephone, reappearing once more in a biai 
image. This loaf is divided among all the household al 
eaten by them. So at La Palisse in France, a man nafc 
of dough is hung upon the fir-tree which is carried boat 
to the granary on the last harvest-waggon. The doa^ 
man and the tree are taken to the mayor's house till the 
vintage is over ; then a feast takes place, at which tk 
mayor breaks the dough man in pieces, and gives the {qf 
ments to the people to eat. Here, the mayor ckai^ 
represents the king or chief, while the feast erf first-frdti 
and the sacramental eating are combined, as was peciufi 
originally the case, in one and the same sacrificial cef^ 
mony. -No particular mention is made of wine ; bat a 
the feast is deferred so as to take place after the vintage, it 
is probable that the blood of the wine-god as well as Ae 
body of the corn-god entered once at least into the ptinir 
tive ritual. 

Many similar feasts survive in Europe ; but for the rite 
of eating the corn-god in its fullest form we must go once 
more to Mexico, which also supplied us with the best and 
most thoroughly characteristic examples of the cannibal 
god-eating. Twice a year, in May and December, an 
image of the great Mexican god Huitzilopochtli was made 
of dougli. then broken in pieces, and solemnly eaten by bis 
assembled worshippers. Two days before the May feast, 
says Acosta, the virgins of the temple kneaded beet-seeds 
with roasted maize, and moulded them with honey into a 
paste idol, as big as the permanent wooden idol which 
represented the god, putting in glass beads for eyes, and 
grains of Indian corn in the place of teeth. The nobles 
then brought the vegetable god an exquisite and rich gar- 
ment, like that worn by the wooden idol, and dressed the 
image up in it. This done, the carried the effigy on a 
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litter on their shoulders, no doubt to mark its royal au- 
thority. On the morning of the feast, the virgins of the 
god dressed themselves in garlands of maize and other fes- 
tal attire. Young men, similarly caparisoned, carried the 
image in its ark or litter to the foot of the great pyramid 
temple. It was drawn up the steps with clanging music 
of flutes and trumpets — z common accompaniment of 
god-slaying ceremonies. Flowers were strewed on it, as 
was usual with all the gods of vegetation, and it was lodged 
in a little chapel of roses. Certain ceremonies of singing 
and dancing then took place, by means of which the paste 
was consecrated into the actual body and bones of the god. 
Finally, the image was broken up and distributed to the 
people, first the nobles, and then the commonalty, who re- 
ceived it, men, women, and children, " with such tears, 
fear, and reverence as if it were sacred, saying they did eat 
the flesh and bones of God, wherewith they were grieved." 
I need not point out the close resemblance here to the 
mourning over the bodies of Attis and Adonis, nor to the 
rites of Dionysus. 

Still more closely does the December feast (which took 
place, like Christmas, at the winter solstice) recall the can- 
nibal practice ; for here an image of the god was made of 
seeds, kneaded into dough with the blood of children. 
Such a Massacre of the Innocents occurs often elsewhere 
in similar connexions : we shall meet with it again on a 
subsequent occasion. The image was placed on the chief 
altar of the temple, and on the day of its Epiphany, the 
king of Mexico offered incense to it. Bambino gods like 
this are well known in other countries. Next day it was 
taken down, and a priest flung at it a flint-tipped arrow. 
This was called " killing the god so that his body might 
be eaten." One of the priests then cut out the heart of 
the image and gave it to the actual king to eat, just as in 
other sacrifices the priest cut out the throbbing heart of 
the human victim and placed it in the mouth of the canni- 
bal god. The refit of the image was divided into small 
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pieces, which were distributed to all the males of the com- 
munity, adults or children. The ceremony was caDed 
*' God is Eaten." 

I will not multiply examples of the main principle of 
eating the corn-god in the shape of little cakes or btunaii 
images, which have been collected in abundance all die 
world over. Mr. Frazer's work is a perfect thesaurus of 
analogous customs. I will rather call attention to one 
or two special parallels with similar god-eating rites, canni- 
bal or animal, which occur elsewhere. At the close of the 
rice harvest in Boeroe, in the East Indies, each clan meets 
at a common sacrificial meal, to "•rhich every member d 
the clan is bound to contribute a little of his new rice from 
the current season. This is called " eating the soul of the 
rice." But some of the rice is also set apart and offered 
to the spirits — that is, I take it, to the ghosts of ancestors. 
This combination is like the common case of the human 
victim being offered on the altar-stone of earlier ancestral 
deities. Amongst the Alfoers of Celebes, again, it is the 
priest who sows the first rice-seeds, and plucks the first 
ripe rice in each field. This he roasts and grinds into 
meal, giving some of it to each member of the family. 
Here the priest no doubt represents the old tribal priest- 
king. Several similar practices are reported from India, 
only one of which need at present detain us. Among the 
Hindoos of the Deccan there is a magical and sacramental 
eating of the new rice; but the special point of interest to 
be noted here is the fact that some of it is offered to the 
god Ganesa, after which the whole family partake of the 
produce. Among the Kafirs of Natal and Zululand, how- 
ever, it is at the king's kraal that the people assemble for 
their sacramental feast of new fruits, where they dance and 
perform certain sacred ceremonies. In this case, the king, 
the living god, seems to take the place of the god, the dead 
king, in the Indian festival. Various grains are mixed 
with the flesh of a sacrificed animal, in whom we shall now 
have perhaps little difficulty in recognising the representa- 
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live of a human corn-(;[o(l victim : and a portion of this 
mess is placed in tlie mouth of each man by the king him- 
ielf. here officiating in his capacity of ancestral priest. 
By the light of such analogies, 1 think we need have no 
hesitation in reconstructing the primitive sacramental 
femst. where a man was sacrificed as an annual manufac- 
tured corn-go<l ; seeds were mixed with his blood ; his 
flesh was eaten sacramentally l)y the people, fed by the 
king: a part of his bo<ly was also eaten by the king him- 
ielf. and a i)art was offered to the great gods, or to the 
tribal god. or the foundation god or goddess of the viU 
iMgt or city. After putting together the various survivals 
mlready cited, I do not think this is tiK) large an exercise of 
the constructive facultv. 

An interesting mixed case of go<l-eating, in which the 
C|ike was baked, not in the form of a man, l)ut of a divine 
mnimal. I have seen myself in the house of Irish emigrants 
in Canada. The new corn was there made into loaves or 
btms in the sha|>e of little pigs, with currants for eyes ; and 
one of these was given to each of the children. Though 
merely regarded as a playful custom, this instance, I ven- 
ture to think, has still its own illustrative value. 

The practice of kneading sacramental cakes from the 
bk>o<l of infants, which wc saw to prevail in the case of a 
Mexican god. is |>arallelled in the practice of mixing them 
with shreds of the flesh from an animal victim in the Zulu 
ceremony. The cannibal form of the rite must, however, 
have f»een very wides[)reac| : as we gather from the fact 
that a Christian sect, the Paulicians. were accused of it as 
bie as the eighth century. b)hn of (Isun. Patriarch of 
Armenia, wrote a diatril»e against these sectaries, in which 
he mentions the fact that they moulded an image of 
wheaten flower with the blo«v| of chil<lren. and eat there- 
with their unholv communion. Of cotirse. there could 
have f>een no direct intercourse in the ninth centur\* be- 
tween Armenia and Mexico ; !)ut the accusation shows at 
least that similar ceremonies were known or remembered 
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in Asia as actual practices. Indeed, the Harranians in the 
middle ages annually sacrificed an infant, and boiling down 
its flesh, baked it into cakes, of which every freeman was 
allowed to partake. In both these cases, we have the two 
extremes of eating the god combined in one practice— tic 
cannibal rite and the sacramental corn-cake. 

Mr. Frazer calls attention to another interesting transi- 
tional instance. Loaves made in the shape of men were 
called at Rome Maniae ; and it appears that such loafes 
were specially made at Aricia. Now Aricia was also tfie 
one place in Italy where a divine priest-king, the Rex 
Nemoralis, lived on well recognised into the full blaze ol 
the historic period, on the old savage tenure of killing his 
predecessor. Again, Mania was the name of the Mother 
or Grandmother of Ghosts. Woollen images, dedicated 
to this Latin Cybele, were hung out in Rome at the feait 
of the Compitalia, and were said to be substitutes for hu- 
man victims. Mr. Frazer suggests that the loaves in hu- 
man form which were baked at Aricia were sacramental 
bread ; and that in old days, when the Rex Nemoralis was 
annually slain, loaves were also made in his image as in 
Mexico, and were eaten sacramentally by his worshippers. 
I do not hesitate myself to suggest still further that the 
gingerbread cakes, shaped like a man, and still richly gilt, 
which are sold at so many fairs in France and Italy, and 
also sometimes in England, are last dying relics of similar 
early sacramental images. For fairs are for the most part 
diminished survivals of religious festivals. 

As the theanthropic animal victim represents a man and 
a god, it is reasonable that a cake shaped as an animal and 
baked of flour should sometimes do as well as the animal 
victim. For the corn is after all the embodiment of the 
corn-god. Hence bakers in the antique world used to 
keep in stock representations in dough of the various sa- 
crificial animals, for people who were too poor to afford 
the originals. Oxen and sheep were regnlarly so repre- 
sented. When Mithridates besieged Cyzicus, and the 
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people could not get a black cow to sacrifice to Perse- 
phone, they made a dough cow and placed it at the altar. 
At the Athenian festival of the Diasia, cakes shaped like 
nimals were similarly sacrificed ; and at the Osiris festi- 
rml in Elgypt, when the rich offered a real pig, the poor 
BMd to present a dough pig as a substitute, like the dough 
pig of the Irish Canadians. 

Bat in many other rites, the sacramental and sacrificial 
cake has entirely lost all semblance of a man or animal. 
rbe god is then eaten either in the shapeless form of a 
Imlcd mess of rice or porridge, or in a round cake or loaf, 
iritbout image of any sort, or in a wafer stamped with the 
lolar or Christian cross. Instances of this type are familiar 
to everyone. 

More closely related still to primitive cannibalism is the 
auioas ritual of the Sin-Eater, so well elaborated by Mr. 
Sidney Hartland. In Upper Bavaria, what is called a 
sorpse-cake is kneaded from flour, and placed on the breast 
rf a dead person, in order to absorb the virtues of the de- 
parted. This cake is then eaten by the nearest relation. 
[n the Balkan peninsula, a small image of the dead person 
iras made in bread and eaten by the sur\'ivors of the family. 
rhcse are intermediate stages between cannibalism and the 
veil-known practice of sin-eating. 

I hope I have now made clear the general affiliation 
■rhtch I am seeking to suggest, if not to establish. My 
idea is that in the f)eginning certain races devoured their 
own parents, or parts of them, so as to absorb the divine 
louls of their forcf>ears into their o\%*n l)odies. Later, when 
iftificial god-making l>ecame a frequent usage, especially 
in connexion with agriculture, men eat the god, or part of 
trim, for a similar reason. But thev likewise eat him as 
the com or vani or rice, sacramentallv. When thean- 
thropic victims were substituted for the man-god. they eat 
!he theanthropic victim in like manner. Also they made 
images in paste of both man and beast, and. treating these 
If compounded of the god, similarly sacrificed and eat 
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them. And they drank his blood, in the south as wine, in 
the north as beer, in India as soma. If this line of recon- 
struction be approximately correct, then sacraments as a 
whole are in the last resort based upon survival from the 
cannibal god-feast. 

It is a significant fact that in many cases, as at the Potnj 
festival, the officiating priest drinks the blood of the dirine 
victim, while the laity are only permitted to eat of its body. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT. 

One more element of some importance yet remains in 
the complex conception of the human or animal victim, 
or slain god. which we must briefly examine before we can 
proceed \%nth advantage to the evolution of Christianity; 
I mean the doctrine of piacular sacrifice— or, in other 
words, of the atonement. 

" Without shedding of blood," says the author of one 
of the earliest Cliristian tractates, '* there is no remission of 
nn." This is a common theory in all advanced religions; 
the sacrifice is regarded, not merely as the self-immolation 
of a willing divine victim or incarnate god, but also as an 
expiation for crimes committed. '* Behold the Lamb of 
God." says the Baptist in the legend, '' which taketh away 
the sins of the world." 

This idea, I take it, is not primitive.^ Sin must be 
regarde<l as a late ethical intruder into the domain of re- 
ligion. Early man for the most part takes his gods 
jojously. He is on the best of terms with them. He eats 
and drinks and carouses in their presence. They join in 
hts phallic and bacchanalian orgies. They are not g^eat 
moral censors, like the noble creation of the Hebrew 
jprophets, " of purer eyes than to l>ehold iniquity." They 
are creatures of like passions and failings with himself. — 
dear ancestors and friends, ever ready to overtook small 
human frailties like murder or rapine, but exercising a 
htherly care for the most part over the lives and fortunes 
of their descendants or tribesmen. Angry they may be at 
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times, no doubt; but their anger as a rule can be casfly 
assuaged by a human victim, or by the blood of slaugh- 
tered goats and bulls. Under normal circumstances, they 
are familiar housemates. Their skulls or images adon 
the hearth. They assist at the family and domestic 
feasts ; and they lick up the oflFerings of blood or wine 
made to them with a smiling countenance. In short, thg 
are average members of the tribe, gone before to the spirit- 
world ; and they continue to share without pride or 
asceticism in the joys and feasts and merry-makings d 
their relatives. 

Thus the idea of expiation, save as a passing appeas^ 
ment for a temporary tiff, did not probably occur in the 
very earliest and most primitive religions. It is only later, 
as ethical ideas begin to obtrude themselves into the sacred 
cycle, that the notion of sin, which is primarily that of an 
offence against the established etiquette of the gods, 
makes itself slowly visible.^> In many cases, later glosses 
seem to put a piacular seflse upon what was in its origin 
by obvious analogy a mere practical god-making and god- 
slaying ceremony. But in more consciously philosophic 
stages of religion this idea of atonement gains ground so 
fast that it almost swallows up the earlier conception of 
communion or feasting together. Sacrifice is then chiefly 
conceived of as a piacular offering to a justly offended 
or estranged deity; this is the form of belief which we find 
almost everywhere meeting us in the hecatombs of the 
Homeric poems, as in many works of Hellenic and Semitic 
literature. 

In particular, the piacular sacrifice seems to have crys- 
tallised and solidified round the sacred person of the artifi- 
cial deity. " The accumulated misfortunes and sins of the 
whole people,*' says Mr. Frazer, " are sometimes laid upon 
the dying god, who is supposed to bear them away for 
ever, leaving the people innocent and happy." " Surely 
he hath borne our griefs and carried our sorrows," says one 
of the Hebrew poets, whose verses are conjecturally at- 
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tributed to Isaiah, about one such divine scapegoat ; " yet 
we did esteem him stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted. 
He was wounded for our transgressions; he was bruised 
for our iniquities. The chastisement of our peace was 
upon him, and with his stripes are we healed. Jahweh hath 
laid upon him the iniquity of us all." 

The ideas here expressed in such noble language were 
common to all the later man-gods of the more advanced 
and ethical religions. 

Mr. Frazer is probably right in connecting the notion 
of the scapegoat, human or animal, with the popular bar- 
baric idea of the transference of evils. Thus, in popular 
magic of all nations, diseases of every sort, from serious 
fevers and plagues, down to headache, toothache, warts, 
and sores, are transferred by some simple ceremony of 
witchcraft to animals, rags, or other people. I will quote 
examples but briefly. Epilepsy is made over to leaves and 
thrown away in the Malay Archipelago. Toothache is 
put into a stone in Australia. A Bechuana king gave his 
illness to an ox, which was drowned in his stead, to secure 
his recovery. Mr. Gomme quotes a terrible story of a 
Scotch nobleman who transferred his mortal disease to his 
brother by a magical ceremony. " Charms " for fever or 
for warts generally contain some such amiable element of 
transferring the trouble to a string, a rag, or a piece of 
paper, which is flung away to carry the evil with it to the 
person who next touches it. Numerous cases of like im- 
plication may be found in the works of Mr. Gomme and 
Mr. Hartland, to which I would refer enquirers after fur- 
ther evidence. 

Qosely connected with these notions of transference 
are also the occasional or periodical ceremonies under- 
taken for the expulsion of evils from a village or a com- 
munity. Devils, demons, hostile spirits, diseases, and 
other misfortunes of every sort are frequently thus ex- 
pelled with gongs, drums, and other magical instruments. 
Often the boundaries of the tribe or parish are gone over, 
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2l perlustration is performed, and the evil influences are 
washed out of the territory or forcibly ejected. Our own 
rite of Beating the Bounds represents on one of its musj 
sides this primitive ceremony. Washings and dippings 
are frequent accompaniments of the expulsive ritual; in 
Peru, it was also bound up with that common feature of 
the corn-god sacrament — a cake kneaded with the blood 
of living children. The periodical exorcism generallf 
takes place once a year, but is sometimes biennial: it te 
obvious relations with the sacrifice of the human or animal 
victim. In Europe, it still survives in many places as the 
yearly expulsion of witches. The whole subject has bca 
so admirably treated by Mr. Frazer that I have nothing to 
add to his excellent exposition. 

Putting these two cardinal ideas together, we arrive at 
the compound conception of the scapeg^oat. A scap^ 
goat is a human or animal victim, chosen to carry off, at 
first the misfortunes or diseases, later the sin and guilt of 
the community. The name by which we designate it in 
English, being taken from the derivative Hebrew usage, 
has animal implications; but, as in all analogous cases, I 
do not doubt that the human evil-bearer precedes the ani- 
mal one. 

A good example of this incipient stage in the evolution 
of the scapegoat occurs at Onitsha, on the Quorra River. 
Two human beings are there annually sacrificed, "to take 
away the sins of the land " — though I suspect it would be 
more true to native ideas to say, " the misfortunes." The 
number two, as applied to the victims, crops up frequently 
in this special connexion. The victims here again are 
" bought with a price " — purchased by public subscription. 
All persons who during the previous year have committed 
gross offences against native ethics are expected to con- 
tribute to the cost of the victims. Two sickly people arc 
bought with the money, " one for the land and one for the 
river.'* The victims are dragged along the ground to the 
place of execution, face downward. The crowd who ac- 
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DOmpany them cry, '* Wickedness I wickedness ! '' So in 
Siatn it was customary to choose a broken-down woman 
Df eril life, carry her on a litter through the streets (which 
b usually a symbol of kingship or godhead) and throw 
her on a dunghill or hedge of thorns outside the wall, for- 
bidding her ever again to enter the city. In this eastern 
cue, there is mere expulsion, not actual killing. 

In other instances, however, the divine character at- 
tributed to the human scapegoat is quite unmistakable. 
Among the Gonds of India, at the festival of the god of the 
crops, the deity descends on the head of one of the wor- 
riiippers, who is seized with a fit, and rushes off to the 
fungle. There, it is believed he would die of himself, if 
be were not brought back and tenderly treated: l)ut the 
Gonds, more merciful here than in many other cases, take 
htm back and restore him. The idea is that he isthussingled 
out to bear the sins of the rest of the village. At Halber- 
tUKit in Thuringia an exactly similar custom survived till 
hte in the middle ages. A man was chosen, stained with 
deadly sin, as the public scapegoat. On the first day of 
Lent he was dressed in mourning, and expelled from 
church. For forty days, he wandered about, fed only by 
the priests, and no one would S[>eak to him. He slept in 
the street. On the day before Goo<l Friday, however, he 
was at>solved of his sins, and being called Adam, was be- 
lieved to be now in a state of inntxrence. This is a miti- 
l^letl and C*hri.stianise<i form of the human sin-offering. 

Again, the Allianians of the I^asteni Caucasus kept a 
numt>er of sacred slaves in the temple of the moon, many 
d whom were inspired an<l prophesied. When one of 
these men exhibited unusual symptoms of inspiration, the 
high priest had him lK>un<l with a sacred chain, and main- 
tained for a year in luxury, like the Mexican corn-god. 
This (act immediately brings the human scapegoat into 
bne with the anniul human gods we have already con- 
sidered. At the end of a year, he was anointed with un- 
fuents (or» so to speak, christed)» and led forth to b« 
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sacrificed. The sacrifice was accomplished as a purifi- 
catory ceremony. 

Mr. Frazer, to whom I owe all these examples, ccmnects 
with such rites the curious ceremony of the expulsioacf 
the Old Mars, the Mamurius Veturius, at Rome. Evay 
year on the 14th of March (near the spring equinox), 1 
man, called by the name of a god, was clad in skins— the 
significance of which rite we now know — ^and after being 
beaten with long white rods, was expelled the dtj. 
From one point of view, this personage no doubt repre- 
sented the god of vegetation of the previous year (for the 
Mars was originally an annual corn-god). But from 
another point of view, being now of no further use to the 
community, he was utilised with true old Roman par- 
simony as a scapegoat, and sent to carry away the offences 
of the people. Indeed, there seems to be some reason for 
believing that he was driven into the territory of the hostile 
Oscans. In this case we perceive that an annual god is 
made the sin-offering for the crimes of a nation. 

In Greece, we get similar traces of the human sczft- 
goat. At Chaeronea in Boeotia, the chief magistrate at 
the town-hall, and every householder in his own house, 
as we learn from Plutarch (who was himself a magistrate 
there) had on a certain day to beat a slave with rods of 
agnus casttis, and turn him out of doors, with the formula, 
" Out, hunger ! in, health and wealth ! " Elsewhere the 
custom retained more unpleasant features. At Marseilles, 
when the colony was ravaged by plague, a man of the 
poorer classes used voluntarily to ofTer himself as a sin- 
ofTering or scapegoat. Here we have once more the com- 
mon episode of the willing victim. For a whole year, like 
other annual gods, he was fed at the public expense, and 
treated as a gentleman — that is to say, a kingly man-god. 
At the end of that time, he was dressed in sacred garments 
— another mark of godship — decked with holy branches, 
the common insignia of gods of vegetation, and led 
through the city, while prayers were offered up that the 
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mn% of the people might fall on his head. He was then 
east out of the colony. The Athenians kept a number of 
Mtcasts as public victims at the ex[>ense of the town; and 
vhen plague, drought, or famine befell, sacrificed two of 
iiem (note the number) as human scapegoats. One was 
laid to be a substitute for the men, and one for the women. 
rhcy were led alxnit the city (like Beating the Bounds 
Igain) and then apparently stoned to death without it. 
Moreover, periodically every year, at the festival of the 
Fhargelia, two victims were stoned to death as scapegoats 
It Athens, one for the men, and one for the women. I 
MTould conjecturally venture to connect this sacred num- 
ber, not merely with the African practice already noted, 
tmt also with the dual kings at Sparta, the two consuls at 
Rome, and the two suffetes at Carthage and in other 
Semitic cities. The duality of kings, indeed, is a frequent 
phenomenon. 

I can only add here that the many other ceremonies con- 
nected with these human sca[>egoats have been well ex- 
pounded and explained by Mannhardt, who shows that 
the)' were all of a purificatory* character, and that the 
Kourging of the god l)efore putting him to death was a 
necessar}' point of divine procedure. Hence the signifi- 
cance of the agnus castas. 

Briefly, then, the evidence collected l)y Mannhardt and 
Fnuer suffices to suggest that the human sca[>egoat was 
the last term of a gcxl. condemnc<l to <leath. upon whose 
bead the transgression or misfortunes of the community 
a*ere laid as substitute. H: was the vicarious offering who 
ilied for the people. 

It is only here and there, however, that the scapegoat 
retains to historical times his first earlv form as a human 
ricttm. Much more often, in civilised lands at least, we 
Itt the usual successive mitigations of the custom. Some- 
times, as we have seen alrea<ly in these cases, the victim is 
not actually kille<l. but merely expeHe<l. or even only play- 
fnlly and ceremonially driven out of the city. In other in- 
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Stances, we get the familiar substitution of the condemned 
criminal, or the imbecile, as in the Attic Thargelia. The 
Greeks of Asia Minor used actually to bum their atoo- 
ment-victim, and cast his ashes into the sea ; but the 
Leucadians merely threw down a condemned prisoner 
from a cliff, and lightened his fall by fastening live birds 
to him, while they kept boats below to save him from 
drowning, and carry him well beyond the frontier. In the 
vast majority of cases, however, we have the still mat 
common substitution of a sacred. animal for a human Yi^ 
tim; and this appears to be in large part the origin dl that 
common religious feature, the piacular sacrifice. 

Occasionally we get historical or half-historical evidence 
of the transition from a human victim to a divine or quasi- 
divine animal. Thus, the people of Nias offer either a red 
horse or a buffalo to purify the land ; but formerly, a man 
was bound to the same stake with the buffalo, and when 
the buffalo was killed, the man was driven away, no native 
daring to receive him or feed him. The sacrificial camd 
of the ancient Arabs, presumably piacular, is express^ 
stated to be a substitute for a human victim. The favourite 
victims of the Saracens were young and beautiful captives: 
but if such were not to be procured, they contented them- 
selves with a white and faultless camel. The step hence 
to the habitual immolation or driving forth of a divine ani- 
mal in place of a divine or quasi-divine man is a very small 
one. In Malabar, the cow is a sacred beast, and to kill or 
eat a cow is a crime like murder. Nevertheless, the Brah- 
mans transfer the sins of the people to a cow or cows, 
which are then driven out wherever the Brahmans appoint 
The ancient Egyptians used to sacrifice a bull, and lay 
upon its head all the evils which might otherwise happen 
to themselves and their country; then they sold the bull's 
head to the Greeks, or flung it into the river. (Contrast 
this effort to get rid of the accursed head with the careful 
preservation and worship of the sacred one.) The best- 
known case of all, of course, is the Hebrew scapegoat, which 
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the sacred animal of a shepherd people, turned out to 
lie of hunger or thirst in the desert, and bearing on its 
md the sins of the people. (Contrast the scapegoat with 
he paschal lamb, and compare with the goats and sheep 
ll the last judgment.) When cholera rages among the 
iboriginal tribes of India, they take a goat or a buflfalo— in 
Sfther case a female, the most sacred sex in Indian sacri- 
Kce. and black all over, like Apis and Mnevis; they turn it 
Mt of the village, with magical ceremonies, and do not 
iDow it to return within their precincts. In many other 
■milar poojahs, the victim is a goat. Mr. Frazer has col- 
lected, here as elsewhere, a vast number of valuable and 
Disstrative instances. 

As a rule, the man-god or divine animal selected as a 
Kapegoat is not actually slaughtered, in the fullest form of 
the rite; he is driven away, or flung into the sea, or left to 
die of hunger and thirst. Sometimes, however, he is 
burned as a holocaust: sometimes he is stoned, and some- 
ttmes slaughtered. And in later and less perfect forms of 
piacular animal sacrifice, slaughter was the rule, save 
vhere burning had ousted it. Indeed, in many cases, it 
b difficult to disentangle the various elements of the com- 
plex problem. People had got accustomed to certain 
forms of sacrifice, and mixed them up indiscriminately, so 
that one and the same rite seems sometimes to be sacra- 
mental, sacrificial, and piacular, all at once. Thus Dr. 
Robertson Smith writes of ancient Egypt : *' Bulls were 
offered on the altar, and part of the flesh eaten in a sacri- 
ficial feast ; but the sacrifice was only permitted as a 
piaculum, was preceded by a solemn fast, and was accom- 
panied by public lamentation, as at the death of a kins- 
nan." Compare the annual mourning for .\donis ; and 
ibo the similar union of sacrifice, sacrament, and atone- 
ment in the Mass, which, at the great resurrection-festival 
ot the Christian year, Easter, is equally preceded by a fast» 
nd by the solemn mourning of CkxkI Friday. 

Now, I do not pretend to discriminate accurately in 
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these very mixed cases between one element and aaotbcr 
in the compound rite. Often enough, all the varioo 
traits of god-slaying, of sacrament, and of public expiatiGt 
are evidently present. Usually, too, the victim is siaa 
before the altar or sacred stone of some earlier and greatff 
god, and its blood poured forth for him. Thus, in the 
Hebrew ritual both of the holocaust and the sin-oflFcring, 
the victim is slain at the altar, " before Jahweh," and tht 
effusion of blood on the sacred slab has a special signifr 
cance. In the Semitic field, as Dr. Robertson StniA 
observes (and I would add, in most others), " the fund*- 
mental idea of sacrifice is not that of a sacred tribute, bdt 
of joint communion between the god and his worshippers^ 
by joint participation in the living flesh and blood of i 
sacred victim." But the identity of god and victim is 
often quite clear ; thus, as we saw before, the sheep- 
Aphrodite was worshipped in Cyprus with an annifll 
mystic and piacular sacrifice of a sheep; and the worship- 
pers themselves were clad in sheepskins, a rite whose sig- 
nificance is now abundantly evident to us. 

On the whole, then, at the stage we have at last reached, 
I will not attempt to distinguish in every case between 
the various sui>erposed ideas in the sacrificial ceremony. 
Most sacrifices seem in the last resort to be substitutes ior 
human-divine victims. Most seem to be sacramental, and 
most to be more or less distinctly piacular. I do not even 
know whether, in reconstructing afresh for others a series 
of rites the ideas of which have grown slowly clear to my 
own mind by consideration of numerous mixed examples, I 
have always placed each particular fact in its best and 
most effective position for illustration. The elements of 
the problem are so involved and so closely interosculating. 
For instance, I do not doubt that the great Phoenician and 
Carthaginian holocausts of human victims, which I was 
compelled at first to treat most inadequately, were mainly 
piacular in intention; nor do I doubt that the Greek heca- 
tomb (or holocaust of a hundred oxen) was a mitigation or 
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Ittenuation of such gigantic human holocausts as these, or 
m those attributed to the British Druids. Asclepiades states 
BXpressly that every victim was originally regarded as a 
nbstitute for human sacrifice ; and so, in the Elohistic 
Kcount of the origin of burnt sacrifice, a ram is accepted 
W m substitute for the life of Isaac, the dearly-beloved son 
«4x>m the chief or king, Abraham, intends to •flfer as a 
pogral victim to his tribal god. Al)raham says that the god 
himself will provide a victim; and the ram then, as it were, 
volantarily offers itself. So at the great temple of Astarte 
•I Eryx, where the victims were drawn from the sacred or 
#iriiie herds kept at the sanctuary, the chosen beast was 
bdieved of its own accord to present itself at the altar. 
At the Diipolia in like manner a number of bulls were 
driven together round the holy table ; and the bull was 
sdected which voluntarily approached and eat of the 
Mcred cakes ; thereby not only showing himself to be a 
wiDmg victim, but also doubly divine, first because he 
took the food intended for the god, and second because 
ht swallowe<l the sacred com, itself the duplicate body of 
the deity. (Compare, of course, the Hebrew shewbread.) 
I need not pursue this line of thought any further. It 
Bust be obvious that many sacrifices at least are sacra- 
mentally-piacular god-slaying ceremonies, and that in 
of them the god is slain, himself to himself, in human 

animal form, as an expiation of crimes against his own 
siajesty. Nor need I point out how this complex concept 
Kcs at the ver>' root of Pauline theolog)-. 

I would like to add, however, that the ideas here for- 
nolated must give a new meaning to many points we 
could not at first understand in ceremonies mentioned in 
our earlier chapters. I will take only one example — that 
of the place of Samoyed sacrifice which Baron Norden- 
slriold saw on Vaygats Island. We can now divine the 
meaning of the heap of reindeer skulls piled around the 
rude open-air shrine; for reindeer are the sacred and the- 
anthropic animals of the northern races; while the preser- 
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vation of their heads at the hypoethral altar of the ddff 
gods or ghosts has its usual holy and oracular meamif: 
We can also guess why remains of a fireplace coaH be 
seen by the side, at which the sacrificial and sacramentii 
meal was habitually prepared; and why the mouths of the 
idols were smeared with blood, in order to make the older 
gods or ghosts participators in the festival. Indeed, wj 
reader who has followed me thus far, and who now tans 
back to the earlier chapters of this book, will find that 
many details appear to him in quite a different light, and 
will see why I have insisted beforehand on some minor 
points which must have seemed to him at the time wholly 
irrelevant. 

Many other curious ceremonies that seem equally mean- 
ingless at first in narratives of travel will also come to have 
a significant meaning when thus regarded. For instance, 
Mr. Chalmers tells us that among the New Guinea natives 
of particular districts, " pigs are never killed but in the one 
place, and then they are offered to the spirit. The blood 
is poured out there, and the carcase is then carried back to 
the village, to be divided, cooked, and eaten. Pigs* skulls 
are kept and hung up in the house. Food for a feast, such 
as at house-building " — a most pregnant hint — " is placed 
near the post where the skulls hang, and a prayer is saiA 
When the centre-post is set up, the spirits have wallaby, 
fish, and bananas presented to them, and they are be- 
sought to keep that house always full of food, and that it 
may not fall when the wind is strong." If we recall other 
cases elsewhere, we can hardly doubt that the pigs in these 
instances are killed as sacred victims at the grave of the 
chief family ancestor; especially when Mr. Chalmers also 
tells us that "each family has a sacred place where they 
carry offerings to the spirits of deceased ancestors, whom 
they greatly fear." When sickness, famine, or scarcity of 
fish occur, it is these spirits that have to be appeased. 
And if we recollect once more that in so many cases the 
central post of the hut is based on a human or animal \nc- 
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^im^ both in New Guinea and elsewhere, we can hardly 
ioobt that to this household god or foundation-ghost the 
ullenngs at the central post are presented. Finally, the 
rinills of the pigs which are kept in the house and hung on 
dbe post remind us on the one hand of the skulls of ances- 
lor-gods similarly preserved, and on the other hand of the 
rfnills of theanthropic victims kept by the people of India 
■t their festivals, or fastened by early Greeks and Romans 
DO their temples. '' They cook the heads of their slain 
Boemies," says Mr. Chalmers again. '* to secure clean skulls 
lo put on sacred places.'* Adequately to develop the hints 
thus suggested, however, would require another book as 
kmg as the present one. 

Yet here is just one more such hint, from the same au- 
ibor, too pregnant to l)e omitted. 

•• When the natives l>egin planting, they first take a 
bunch of bananas and sugar-cane, and go to the centre of 
the plantation, and call over the names of the dead l)elong- 
ing to their family, adding: * There is your food, your ba- 
MUias and sugar-cane; let our food grow well, and let it 
be plentiful. If it does not grow well and plentiful, you all 
vill l>e full of shame, and so shall we.' 

•* When they go on trailing exi>cditions, they present 
tbetr food to the spirits at the centre-post of the house, 
Biid ask the spirits to go before them and prepare the peo- 
ple, so that the trading may l)e prosperous. 

•* When sickness is in the family, a pig is brought to 
the sacre<l place of the great spirit ** (probably the chief 
ancestral ghost). " and kille<l. The carcase is then taken 
to the sacred place of the family, and the spirits are asked 
to accept it. Sins are confessed, such as bananas that are 
taken, or cocoanuts. and none have Ixren presented, and 
leave not given to eat them. ' There is a pig; accept, and 
remove the sickness.* Death follows, and the dav of bu- 
rial arrives. The friends all stand round the open grave, 
and the chiefs sister or cousin " (the primitive priestess) 
*^ calb out in a loud voice, ' You have been angry with us 
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for the bananas we have taken (or cocoanuts, as the case 
may be), and you have, in your anger, taken this chili 
Now let it suffice, and bury your anger/ The body is 
then placed in the grave, and covered over with earth." 

Here we have in brief a perfect epitome of savage th^ 
ologj , savage ceremonial, and savage atonement. I could 
enlarge not a little on its numerous implications. 

A single quotation from Mr. Savage Landor's work cm 
The Hairy Ainu of Japan will also serve as an excellent 
summary of such encyclopaedic barbaric theology. "If 
they have any belief at all," he says, " it is an imperfect 
kind of Totemism, and the central point of that belief is 
their own descent from the bear. This does not include 
the smallest reverence for their ancestor. They capture 
their Totem and keep it in captivity; they speak to it and 
feed it; but no prayers are offered to it. When the bear 
is fat, it is taken out of the cage to be ill-treated and baited 
by all the men present." Like the Khond Meriah and 
the tortures of martyrs. "It is tied to a stake" or stauros or 
accursed tree, "and a pole is thrust into its mouth; and 
when the poor beast has been sufficiently tortured, pricked 
with pointed sticks, shot at with blunted arrows," like St. 
Sebastian, " bruised with stones," like St. Stephen, " mad- 
dened with rage and ill-usage, it is killed outright, and, 
ancestor as it may be, it makes the chief dish and raison 
d'etre of a festival, where all the members of the tribe par- 
take of its flesh. The owner of the hut in which the feast 
takes place then sticks the skull on to a forked pole, and 
sets it outside with the others at the east end of his hut. 
The skin is made into garments, or is spread on the ground 
to sleep on." Here, I need hardly say, we have sacrifice, 
sacrament, orientation, the sacred head, the use of the 
skin as a covering of the worshipper, and all the other 
traits of theanthropic substitution. 

It is more to our purpose now, however, to remember 
these two cardinal points : first, that a dying god, human 
or animal, is usually selected as a convenient vehicle for 
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tins of the people; and second, that "" without shedding 
>lood there is no remission of sin/' These two doctrines 
re commonly current all over the world, but especially 
that Eastern Mediterranean world where Christianity 
I first evolved. Indeed, they were there so generally 
ognised that the writers of the earliest Christian trac- 
es, the Apostolic Epistles, take them for granted as self- 
dent — as principles of which every intelligent man 
old at once admit the truth and cogency. 
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CHAPTER XVII. ;- 

THE WORLD BEFORE CHRIST. 

Christianity grew. It was a natural product. It did 
not spring, full-fledged, from any one man's brain, as 
Athene sprang from the head of Zeus. It was not even in- 
vented by any little group or school of men, Petrine or 
Pauline, the apostles or the disciples, the early church d 
Jerusalem, Antioch, or Alexandria. Christianity grew— 
slowly. It developed, bit by bit, for three long centuries, 
taking shape by gradual stages in all the teeming centres 
of the Roman world ; and even after it had assumed a con- 
sistent form as the Holy Catholic Church, it still went on 
growing in the minds of men, with a growth which never 
ends, but which reveals itself even now in a thousand 
modes, from a Vatican Council to the last new departure 
of the last new group of American sectaries. 

Christianity grew — in the crowded cosmopolitanised 
seaports and cities of the Roman empire — in Antioch, 
Alexandria, Thessalonica, Cyrene, Byzantium, Rome. Its 
highway was the sea. Though partly Jewish in origin, it 
yet appears from its earliest days essentially as a univer- 
sal and international religion. Therefore we may gain 
some approximate knowledge of its origin and antecedents 
by considering the religious condition of these various 
great towns at the time when Christianity began to spring 
spontaneous in their midst. We can arrive at some idea 
of the product itself by observing the environment in which 
it was evolved. 

Once more, Christianity grew — for the most part, 
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among the lower orders of the cosmopolitan seaports. It 
fashioned itself among the slaves, the freedmen, the Jew- 
ttb. Synan. and African immigrants, the Druidical Cjauls 
and Britons of Rome, the petty shopkeepers, the |)auper- 
ifle«l clients, the babes and sucklings of the populous cen- 
tres. Hence, while based upon Judaism, it gathered hos- 
pitably into itself all those elements of religious thought 
and religious practice that were connnon to the whole 
world, and es|>ecially to the Eastern Mediterranean basin. 
Furthennore. it gathered hospitably into itself in particu- 
hr those elements which l>elonged to the older and deeper- 
seated part of the popular religions, rather than those 
which belonged to the civilised, Hclleniscd, and recognised 
modifications of the state religions. It was a democratic 
rather than an official proiluct. We have to look, there- 
fore, at the elder far more than the younger stratum of re- 
liipous thought in the great cities, for the influences which 
went to mould Christianity. I do not deny, indeed, that 
the new faith was touched and tinged in all its higher parts 
bv Iieautiful intUiences from Neo-Platonism, Alexandrian 

m 

Judaism, and other half-mystical philosophic systems; but 
lor n** es>ential groundwork we have still to go to the njoi- 
straium of religious practice and belief in Antioch and Al- 
exanflria. in Phr>'gia and Galatia. in Jerusalem and Rome. 
It l»a>ed itself alnive all on sacrament, sacrifice, atonement, 
and resurrection. Yet again. Christianity originated first 
of all among the Jewish. Syrian, or Semitic |>opulation of 
thes^ great towns of the empire, at the very moment of its 
full c(»^mo|Hilitanisation: it spread rapi<lly from them, no 
f|oul>t at first with serious intKlifications. to the mixed mass 
of sailors, slaves. freedwt>nien. and townsi>coplc who 
formed apparently its earliest adherents. Hence, we must 
look in it for an intimate blcml of Judaism with the central 
idea% of the {M)|mlar religions. Aryan or Hamitic. of the 
Mrfiitcrranean l>asin. We must e\|>ciM in it much that 
wa* common in Syria. .Xsia Minor, Hellas, and Kgypt. — 
lomething even from Gaul. Hispania. Carthage. Its first 
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great apostle, if we may believe our authorities, was one 
Saul or Paul, a half-Hellenised Jew of Semitic and com- 
mercial Tarsus in Cilicia, and a Roman citizen. Its first 
great churches sprang up in the busy ports and marts of 
the Levant. Its very name of Christian was given to it 
first in the crowded and cosmopolitan city of Antioch. 

It is here, then, in these huge slave-peopled hives of 
Hellenised and Romanised commerce, that we must look 
for the mother-ideas of Christianity. 

Antioch was quite undoubtedly in the earliest times the 
principal cradle of the new religion. I do not mean that 
Jerusalem was not very probably the place where men 
first began to form a small sect of esoteric Christ-worship- 
pers, or that Galilee was not the region where the Christ 
himself most largely lived and taught, if indeed such a per- 
son ever really existed. In those matters the traditions 
handed down to us in the relatively late Gospels may be 
perfectly correct : and again, they may not. But Chris- 
tianity as we know it, the Christianity of the Pauline epis- 
tles and the later writings, such as the Gospels and the 
works of the Fathers, must have been essentially a cult of 
wider Syrian and Gentile growth. It embraces in itself 
elements which doubtless lingered on in secluded comers 
more or less among the mass of the people even in Judaea 
itself, though discountenanced by the adherents of the 
priestly and official Jahweh-worship ; but which were inte- 
gral parts of the popular and even the recognised religion 
throughout the whole of northern Syria. 

Antioch, where Christianity thus took its first feeble 
steps, was a handsome and bustling commercial city, the 
capital of the Greek Seleucid kings, and the acknowledged 
metropolis of the Syrian area. At the time of Paul (if 
there was a Paul), it probably contained half a million 
people; it was certainly the largest town in Asia, and 
worthy to be compared with Rome itself in the splendour 
of its buildings. Many things about its position are de- 
serving of notice. It stood upon the banks of the Oron- 
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tes. a sacred stream, ensaonced in a rich ag^ultural 
plain, fourteen miles from the river s mouth. Its Ostia 
vas at Selucia. the harbour whence flowed the entire ex- 
port trade of Syria and the east towards Hellas and Italy. 
The Mediterranean in front connected it with Rome, 
Alexandria. Asia Minor, Greece; the caravan routes across 
the Syrian desert in the rear put it in communication with 
Ihe bazars of Me50|)otamia and the remoter east. It was 
thus the main entrepot of the through trade between two 
important worlds. The Venice of its time, it lay at the 
focal point where the highroads of Europe and of Asia 
converged. 

Scholars of repute have pointed out the fact that even 
earlier than the days of Paul. Buddhist ideas from India 
teem to have dribbled through and affected the Syrian 
worid. as Zoroastrian ideas a little later dribbled through 
and affected the thought of Alexandria: and some im- 
portance has l>een attached to this infiltration of mo- 
tives from the mystical east. Now. I do not care to deny 
that Imdding Christianity may have l>een much influ- 
encetl on its ritual and still more on its ethical side by 
floating elements of Buddhist o|>inion: that the infancy of 
the Christ may have l)een nursed l)y the Magi. But on the 
whole I think the facts we have just been considering as 
to the manufacture of artificial human gods and the nature 
and meaning of piacular sacrifices will suffice to show that 
Christianity was chiefly a plant of home growth. The na- 
tive M>il coiitaine<l alreadv everv essential element that 
was needed to fee<l it — the doctrine of the Incarnation, the 
death of the Man-(j<xl. the atoning iK)wer of his Blood. 
the Resurrection an<I .Ascension. So that, while allowing 
due weight to this peculiar international iM>sition of An- 
tioch. as the double-faced Janus-gate of Kurope and .Asia. 
I am not inclined to think that |>oints |>eculiar to Bud- 
dhism need have exercised any predominant influence in 
the evolution of the new religion. For we must remember 
that Buddhism itself did but subsume into its own fabric 
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ideas which were common to Peru and Mexico, to Greece 
and India, to Syria and Egypt, and which came oat in 
fresh forms, surging up from below, in the creed of Chris- 
tendom. If anything is clear from our previous re- 
searches it is this — that the world has never really bd 
more than one religion — "of many names, a single central 
shape," as the poet phrases it. 

The Syrian people, Semites by race and cult, had falka, 
like all the rest of the eastern world, under the Hellenic 
dominion of the successors of Alexander. A quick and 
subtle folk, very pliable and plastic, they underwent rapid 
and facile Hellenisation. It was an easy task for them to 
accept Greek culture and Greek religion. The worshipper 
of Adonis had little difficulty in renaming his chief god as 
Dionysus and continuing to practise his old rites and cere- 
monies to the newly-named deity after the ancestral pat- 
tern. The Astarte whom the east had given to HeOas 
under the alias of Aphrodite, came back ag^in as Aphro- 
dite to Astarte's old sanctuaries. Identifications of gods 
and cults were but simple matters, where so many gods 
were after all essentially similar in origin and function. 
Thus the easy-going Syrian had few scruples about prac- 
tising his primitive ceremonies under foreign titles, or ad- 
mitting to the hospitality of his Semitic temples the Hel- 
lenic deities of the reigning Antiochi. 

The Seleucids, however, did not fare so well in their at- 
tempt to impose the alien gods on the fierce Jehovistic 
zealots of the southern mountains. Antiochus IV. en- 
deavoured in vain to force the cults of intrusive Hellenism 
on his new kingdom of Palestine. He reckoned without 
his hosts. The populace of Jerusalem would not away 
with his "idolatrous" rites — would not permit the worship 
of Zeus and Pallas, of Artemis and Aphrodite, to usurp a 
place in the holy city of Jahweh. The rebellion of the 
Maccabees secured at least the religious independence of 
Judaea from the early Seleucid period down to the days of 
Vespasian and Titus. Lower Syria remained true in her 
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hins to the exclusive and monotheistic cult of the God 
4rf Isrmel. And at the same time the Jew spread every- 
over the surroundings countries, carrying with him 
only his straw and his basket, but also his ingrained 
ineradicable prejudices. 

In Antioch, then, after the Roman absorption of Syria* 
m most cosmopolitan religion appears to have existed, con- 
taming mingled Semitic and Hellenic elements, half as- 
ffanilated to one another, in a way that was highly charac- 
teristic of the early empire. And among the popular cults 
<lf the great city we must certainly place high those of 
Adonis and Dionysus, of Aphrodite-Astarte, and of the 
local gods or goddesses, the Baalim and Ashtareth, such 
as the maiden who, as we learnt from Malalas, was sacri- 
ficed at the original foundation of the city, and ever after 
worshipped as its Tyche or Fortune. In other words, the 
conception of the human god, of the com and wine god, 
of the death of the god, and of his glorious resurrection, 
most have all been perfectly familiar ideas to the people of 
Antioch and of Syria in general. 

Let us note here, too, that the particular group of Jah- 
wch- worshippers among whom the Christ is said to have 
iound his personal followers, Mrere not people of the 
priestly type of Jerusalem, but Galil^ean peasants of the 
northern mountains, separated from the most orthodox 
tct of Jews by the intrusive wedge of heretical Samari- 
tans, and closely bordering on the heathen Phoenician sea- 
board — '* the coasts of Tyre and Sidon." Here Judaism 
and heathenism marched together; here Jahweh had his 
worshippers among the fishers of the lake, while Hellenism 
liad fixed itself in the stateh'er villas of Tiberias and Ptole- 



Alexandria was another of the great cosmopolitan sea- 
port towns where Christianity made its earliest converts, 
and assumed not a few of its distinctive tenets. Now, 
in Alexandria, Hellenism and the immemorially ancient 
Egyptian religion found themselves face to face at very 
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close quarters. It is true, the town in its histcmcal aspect 
was mainly Greek, founded by the great Macedonian hinh 
self, and priding itself on its pure Hellenic culture. But 
the mass of the lower orders who thronged its alleys must 
surely have consisted of more or less mong^l Egyptians, 
still clinging with all the old Egyptian conservatism to the 
ideas and practices and rites of their fathers. Besides 
these, we get hints of a large cosmopolitan seafaring popu- 
lation, among whom strange faiths and exotic gods found 
ready acceptance. Beside the stately forms of the Greek 
pantheon, and the mummified or animal-headed Egyp- 
tian deities, the imported Syrian worship of Adonis had 
acquired a firm footing; the annual festival of the slaugh- 
tered god was one of the principal holidays; and other Sy- 
rian or remoter faiths had managed to secure their special 
following. The hybrid Serapis occupied the stateliest fane 
of the hybrid city. In that huge and busy hive, indeed, 
every form of cult found a recogfnised place, and every 
creed was tolerated which did not inculcate interference 
with the equal religious freedom of others. 

The Ptolemaic family represents in itself this curious 
adaptability of the Graeco-Egyptian Alexandrian mind. 
At Alexandria and in the Delta, the kings appear before us 
as good Hellenes, worshipping their ancestral deities in 
splendid temples; but in the Thebaid, the god Ptolemy or 
the goddess Cleopatra erected buildings in honor of Ptah 
or Khem in precisely the old Egyptian style, and appeared 
on their propyla in the guise of Pharaohs engaged in wor- 
shipping Amen-Ra or Osiris. The great Alexander him- 
self had inaugurated this system when he gave himself out 
as the son of " Zeus Ammon "; and his indirect representa- 
tives carried it on throughout with a curious dualism 
which excused itself under the veil of arbitrary identifica- 
tions. Thus Serapis himself was the dead Apis bull, in- 
vested with the attributes of an Osiris and of the Hellenic 
Hades ; while Amen-Ra was Zeus in an Egyptian avatar. 

The large Jewish colony at Alexandria also prepared the 
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ly for the ultimate admixture of Neo-Platonism in the 
Christian faith; while the Egyptian belief in Triads of gods 
iormed the groundwork for the future doctrine of the 
Trinity, so doggedly battled for by the Alexandrian Atha- 
sastus. It is true that Ampere and Preller have strenu- 
ously denied any Egyptian admixture in the philosophy 
of Alexandria; and their reasoning may be conclusive 
enough as to the upper stratum of thought: but it must at 
lost be admitted that popular l)elief in the city of the 
Ptolemies must have been deeply coloured by the ideas 
and creeds of its Egyptian substratum. Now, in the 
growth of Christianity, it was the people who counted, not 
die official classes, the learned, or the philosophic. We 
must not attribute to the |)opulation of the East End 
nf London the theology of Pusey or the evolutionism of 
Herbert Spencer. 

Christianity would seem also to have taken part at least 
of its form in Rome. And as Roman influence extended 
likewise over every portion of the vast empire, I must say 
a rcry few words here al)out the origin and growth of the 
Roman religion. 

That religion, as it comes upon us in the few glimpses 
we get of its early Italic and pre-Hellenised form, was one 
of the rudest and most primitive ty|)e. almost savage in its 
extreme simplicity. It knew hardly any great gods by 
name: the few deities it possessed, it expressed only for the 
most part by adjectival names. Few. I say, as to type, for 
as to numl>er of individuals, their name indee<l was legion; 
they per>'aded the whole world in that reckless multi- 
plicity which dis^'nguishes the simple ghosts or spirits of 
early hunting or pastoral peoples. With the Romans, this 
multiplicity, ubiquity, and vagueness sur>'ived into a 
relati%'ely settled and civilised agricultural condition. A 
vast number of small departmental gods, with few or no 
great ones — that is the first state of the Roman pantheon. 

The central point of old Roman religion was clearly 
the household; the family ghosts or lares were the DUMt 
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honoured gods. We may instructively compare Mr. Chair 
mers's account of the theology of New Guinea. Beade 
these ancestral shades, or almost identical with them, came 
the penates or practical deities of the store-room, perhaps 
the representatives of the victims slain as foundatioor 
ghosts at the first erection of the building. Of these two, 
the Lares were undoubtedly the departed ancestors of the 
family; they lived near the spot where they were first 
buried (for the old Romans were buriers), and they sdB 
presided over the household as in life, like its fathers and 
senators. They were worshipped daily with prayers 
and simple offerings of food and drink ; their masks or 
busts which hung on the wall were perhaps the represen- 
tatives, or in ancient days the coverings, of the old oracu- 
lar heads or skulls; for the skulls themselves may have 
been preserved in wax, as so often elsewhere at an eailier 
period.* The Penates, which were worshipped with the 
Lares, seem to have stood for the family spirit in a more 
generalised way; they represent the continuity and per- 
sistence of its Fortune; and therefore, if we may trust the 
analogy of the Fortune of a town, they are probably the 
ghosts of the foundation or renewal victims. In judging 
of all this, we cannot attach too great importance to the 
analogy of Neg^tto and Polynesian customs. 

Other deities are more public. But most of them seem 
to belong to the simplest and most immediately ghost-like 
stratum. They had to do with sowing, reaping, and 
vintage — in other words, were corn or wine gods. Or 
else they had to do with the navigable river, the Tiber, and 
the port of Ostia, which lay at its mouth — in other words, 
were spring and river gods. Or else they had to do with 
war and expeditions — in other words were slaughtered 
campaign gods of the Iphigenia pattern, Bellonas and bat- 
tle-victims. 

* To this use of the oracular head I would venture also to refer the 
common employment of small masks as amulets : an employineot 
which, as B6ttiger rightly remarks, explains " the vast number of socb 
subjects met with in antique gems." 
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Among this dim crowd of elder manufactured deities^ 
ifttumus, the sowing god, was most likely an annual com- 
rictim; his adjectival name by itself suggests that conclu- 
■on. Terminus, the boundary god, is already familiar to 
IS. Al)out these two at least we can hardly be mistaken. 
K red-haired man (as in Egypt) no doubt preceded as 
f early com- victim the red-haired puppies still slaughtered 
lor the crops within the ken of Festus. Seia, Segetia, 
Futilina, the successive corn-deities, we have already con- 
Mdered. They seem to equate with the successive mai- 
dens slain for the com in other communities, and still com- 
nemorated in our midst by the com-baby and the com- 
vife. At each stage of age in the com, a corresponding 
iCage in the age of the human victim was considered 
desirable. But how reconcile this idea with the existence 
Dt numerous petty functional deities — gods of the door 
ind the hinge ? — with the Cunina who guards the child in 
the cradle, and the Statina who takes care of him when he 
begins to stand ? I answer, all these are but adjectival 
gods, mere ghosts or spirits, unknown in themselves, but 
conceived as exercising this particular function. "The 
god that does so-and-so " is just a convenient expression, 
BO more; it ser\'es its purpose, and that was enough for 
the practical Roman. How readily they could put up 
irith these rough-and-ready identifications we know in the 
case of Aius Locutius and of the Deus Rediculus. 

Each Terminus and each Silvanus is thus the god or 
protecting ghost of each boundar}- stone or each sacred 
prove — not a proper name, Init a class — not a particular 
god, but a kind of spirit. The generalised and abstract 
gods are later unifications of all the individuals included 
in each genus. The Janus, I take it, was at first the victim 
cmce sacrificed annually liefore each gate of the city, as he 
is sacrificed still on the west coast of Africa: as the god of 
opening, he was slaughtered at the opening of every new 
irear; and the year conversely opened its course with the 
month sacred to the god of opening. Perhaps he was also 
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slain as fortune at the beginning of each war. The Vcstt 
is the hearth-goddess ; and every house had its Vesta; 
perhaps originally a slaughtered hearth-victim. Every 
man had in like manner his Genius, an ancestral protect- 
ing spirit ; the corresponding guardian of the woman Yn& 
her Juno; they descend to Christianity, especially in its 
most distinctive Roman form, as the guardian angdi 
Mars was a corn-spirit; only later was he identified with 
the expeditionary god. His annual expulsion as the 
human scapegoat has already been considered. The 
Jupiter or Jovis was a multiple wine-god, doubtless in 
every case the annual victim slain, Dionysus-wise, for the 
benefit of the vineyard. Each village and each farm had 
once its Jovis, specially worshipped, and, I doubt not, 
originally slaughtered, at the broaching of the year's first 
wine-cask in April. But his name shows that, as usual, 
he was also identified with that very ancient Sky-god who 
is common to all the Aryan race; the particular Jovis 
being probably sacrificed, himself to himself , before the old 
Sky-god's altar, as elsewhere the Dionysus-victim at the 
shrine of Dionysus. 

These identifications, I know, may sound fanciful to 
mere classical scholars, unacquainted with the recent ad- 
vances in anthropology, and I would not have ventured 
to propound them at an earlier stage of our involved argu- 
ment; but now that we have seen and learned to recog- 
nise the extraordinary similarity of all pantheons the 
whole world over, I think the exact way these deities fall 
into line with the wall-gods, gate-gods, com-gods, win^ 
gods, boundary-gods, forest-gods, fountain-gods, and 
river-gods everywhere else must surely be allowed some 
little weight in analogically placing them. 

The later Roman religion only widens, if at all, from 
within its own range, by the inclusion of larger and larger 
tribal elements. Thus the Deus Fidius, who presided over 
each separate alliance, I take to be. the ghost of the victiffl 
slain to form a covenant; just as in Africa to this day, 
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when two tribes have concluded a treaty of peace, they 
crucify a slave " to ratify the bargain." The nature of 
such covenant victims has been well illustrated by Profes- 
sor Robertson Smith, but the growth of the covenant-gods, 
who finally assumed very wide importance, is a subject 
which considerations of space prevent mc from including 
in our present purview. The victim, at first no doubt 
human, became later a theanthropic animal; as did also 
the Jovis-victim and the representatives of the other ad- 
jectival or departmental deities. The Roman Mars and 
the Sabine Quirinus may readily have been amalgamated 
into a Mars Quirinus, if we remember that Mars is pro- 
bably a general name, and that any number of Martes may 
at any time have been sacrificed. The Jovis of the city of 
Rome thus comes at last to be the greatest and most 
powerful Jupiter of them all, and the representative of the 
Roman union. Under Hellenising influences, however, 
all these minor gods get elevated at last into generalised 
deities; and the animal victims offered to them become 
mere honorific or piacular sacrifices, hardly identified at 
all with the great images who receive them. 

The Hellenising process went so far, indeed, at Rome 
that the old Roman religion grew completely obscured, 
and almost disappeared, save in its domestic character. In 
the home, the Lares still held the first rank. Elsewhere, 
Bacchus took the place of Liber, while the traits of 
Hermes were fastened on the adjectival Roman bargain- 
spirit Mercurius. Yet even so, the Roman retained his 
primitive belief in com and wine gods, under the newer 
guises; his Ceres he saw as one with the Attic Demeter; 
his rural ceremonies still continued unchanged by the 
change of attributes that infected and transfigured the city 
temples. Moreover, the Romans, and later the cosmo- 
politan population of Rome, borrowed gods and goddesses 
freely from without in ever increasing numbers. In very 
early days, they borrowed from Etruria; later, they bor- 
rowed Apollo from Greece, and (by an etymological 
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blunder) fixed upon their own Hercules the traits of 
Heracles. On the occasion of a plague, they publidy 
summoned Asclepios, the Greek leech-god, from Epi- 
daurus; and at the very crisis of the life-and-death con- 
flict with Hannibal, they fetched the sacred field-stone 
known as Cybele, the Mother of the Gods, from Pessiniis 
in Phrygia. The people of Pessinus with strange ccwn- 
pliance let their goddess go; and the whole orgiastic cult 
of Attis was thus transported entire to Italian soil. The 
rites of the great festival were carried on at Rome almost 
as they had been carried on before in Phrygia ; so that an 
Asiatic worship of the most riotous type found a firm 
official footing in the centre of the empire. The priest, in- 
deed, was still an Asiatic, or at least not a Roman; but the 
expulsion of Hannibal from Italy which followed on this 
adoption of a foreign god, must have greatly increased 
the prestige and reputation of the alien and orgiastic deity. 

The luxurious Aphrodite of Eryx in Sicily arrived in 
Rome about the same time with Cybele. Originally a 
Semitic goddess, she combined the Hellenic and oriental 
ideas, and was identified in Italy with the old Latin Venus. 

Later still, yet other gods were imported from without 
New deities flowed in from Asia and Africa. The popula- 
tion of the city under the early empire had almost ceased 
to be Roman, save in the upper strata; a vast number of 
slaves from all parts of the world formed the lowest layer 
in the crowded vaults: the middle rank was filled by 
Syrians, Africans, Greeks, Sicilians, Moors, and freedmen 
— men of all places and races from Spain or Britain to the 
Euphrates and the Nile, the steppes and the desert. The 
Orontes, said Juvenal, had flooded the Tiber. Among 
this mixed mass of all creeds and colours, subfusk or 
golden-haired, a curious mixture of religions grew up. 
Some of these were mere ready-made foreign importations 
— Isis- worship from Egypt; Jahweh- worship from Judaea; 
strange eastern or northern or African cults from the re- 
motest parts of Pontus or Mauritania. Othere were 
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intermixtures or rationalisations of older religions, such 
as Christianity, which mingled together Judaism and 
Adonis or Osiris elements; such as Gnosticism, which, 
starting from Zoroastrian infiltrations, kneaded all the 
gods of the world at last into its own supreme mystic and 
magic-god Abraxas. 

Looking a little deeper through the empire in general, 
we see that from the time of Augustus onward, the need 
for a new cosmopolitan religion, to fit the new cosmopoli- 
tan state, was beginning to be dimly felt and acknow- 
ledged. Soldiers, enlisted in one country, took the cult 
and images of their gods to another. The bull-slaying 
Mithra (in whom we can hardly fail to see a solar form 
of the bull-god, who sacrifices a bull, himself to him- 
self, before his own altar) was worshipped here and there, 
as numerous bas-reliefs show, from Persia to Britain. The 
Gaul endeavoured to identify his own local war-gods with 
the Roman Mars, who had been Hellenised in turn into 
the duplicate presentment of the Greek Ares. The Briton 
saw his river-gods remodelled in mosaic into images like 
those of Roman Tiber, or provided with the four horses 
who drag the Roman Neptune, as Neptune had borrowed 
the representation at least from the Greek Poseidon. 
And this was all the easier because everywhere alike horses 
were sacrificed to sea or river, in lieu of human victims; 
just as everywhere corn-gods were dressed in green, and 
everywhere wine-gods wore coronals of vine-leaves on 
their holy foreheads. Men felt the truth I have tried to 
impress, that everywhere and always there is but one re- 
ligion. Attributes and origin were so much alike that 
worship was rapidly undergoing a cosmopolitanisation of 
name, as it already possessed a similarity of rites and 
underlying features. Language itself assisted this uni- 
fying process. In the west, as Latin spread, Latin names 
of gods superseded local ones ; in the east, as Greek 
spread, Hellenic deities gave their titles and their beautiful 
forms to native images. An artificial unity was intro- 
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duced and fixed by a conventional list of Greek and 
Roman equivalents; and in the west, as Greek art gained 
ground and spread, noble Greek representations of the 
higher gods in ideal human form became everywhere 
common. 

But that was not enough. As the government was one, 
under a strong centralised despotism, it was but natural 
that the religion should be one also, under the rule of a 
similar omnipotent deity. Man makes his heaven in the 
image of earth; his pantheon answers to his political con- 
stitution. The mediaeval hall of heaven had an imperial 
God, like the Othos or the Fredericks, on his i^;al 
throne, surrounded by a court of great barons and abbots 
in the angels and archangels, the saints and martyrs: the 
new religions, like spiritualism and Theosophy, whidi 
spring up in the modem democratic world, are religions 
of free and independent spirits, hardly even theistic. The 
Roman empire thus demanded a single religion under a 
single strong god. It tended to find it, if not in the 
Genius of Trajan or Antonine, then in some bull-slaying 
Mithra or some universal Abraxas. Materialists were sa- 
tisfied with the worship of the Emperor or of the city of 
Rome: idealists turned rather to Isis or to Christ. 

One religion there was which might have answered 
the turn of the empire: the pure and ideal monotheism 
of Judaea. But the cult of Jahweh was too local and too 
national; it never extended beyond the real or adopted 
sons of Israel. Even so, it gained proselytes of high rank 
at Rome, especially among women; as regards men, the 
painful and degrading initiatory ceremony of Judaism 
must always have stood seriously in the way of converts. 
Yet in spite of this drawback, there were proselytes in all 
the cosmopolitan cities where the Jews were settled; men 
who loved their nation and had built them a synagogue. 
If Judaism could but get rid of its national exclusiveness, 
and could incorporate into its god some more of those 
genial and universal traits which he had too early shuffled 
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off— if it could make itself less austere, less abstract, and 
at the same time less local — there was a chance that it 
■Bght rise to be the religion of humanity. The dream of 
die prophets might still come true and all the world might 
draw nigh to Zion. 

At this critical juncture, an obscure little sect l)egan to 
appear among the Jews and Galilseans, in Jerusalem and 
Antioch, which happened to combine in a remarkable de- 
gree all the main requirements of a new world-religion. 
And whatever the cult of Jesus lacked in this respect in its 
beginnings, it made up for as it went by ai)Sorption 
permeation. 

It was a Catholic Church : it stood for the world, not for 
a tribe or a nation. It was a Holy Church: it laid great 
laresa upon the ethical element. It was a Roman Church: 
it grew and prospered throughout the Roman empire. It 
a city what was once a world. Whence it came and 
it grew roust be our next and final questions. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE GROWTH OF CHRISTIANITY. 

While the world was thus seething and fermentiflg 
with new faiths the creed of the Christ made its first ap- 
pearance on the seaboard of Asia. In spite of certain 
remarks in my first chapter, I am not such a " gross and 
crass Euhemerist " as to insist dogmatically on the histori- 
cal existence of a personal Jesus. Of the Christ himself, 
if a Christ there were, we know little or nothing. The 
account of his life which has come down to us in the Gos- 
pels is so devoid of authority, and so entirely built up of 
miraculous fragments, derived from elsewhere, that we 
may well be excused for gravely doubting whether he is 
not rather to be numbered with St. George and St. Cathe 
rine, with Perseus and Arthur, among the wholly mythical 
and imaginary figures of legend and religion. 

On the other hand, it is quite possible, or even proba- 
ble, that there really did live in Galilee, at some time about 
the beginning of our accepted era, a teacher and reformer 
bearing the Semitic name which is finally Hellenised and 
Latinised for us as Jesus. If so, it seems not unlikely that 
this unknown person was crucified (or rather hung on a 
post) by the Romans at Jerusalem under the Procurator 
C. Pontius Pilatus; and that after his death he was wor- 
shipped more or less as a god by his immediate followers. 
Such kernel of truth may very well exist in the late and d^ 
rivative Gospel story; a kernel of truth, but imbedded in a 
mass of unhistorical myth, which implicitly identifies him 
with all the familiar corn-gods and wine-gods of the East- 
ern Mediterranean. 
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Furthermore, it is even possible that the Christ may have 
been deliberately put to death, at the instigation of the 
Jewish rabble, as one of those temporary divine kings 
whose nature and meaning we have already discussed. If 
this suggestion seem improbable from the lack of any 
similar recorded case in the scanty Jewish annals, I would 
answer that formal histories seldom give us any hint of the 
similar customs still surviving in civilised European coun- 
tries; that many popular rites exist unheard of everywhere; 
and that the Jews were commonly believed through the 
Middle Ages to crucify Christian boys, like St. Hugh of 
Lincoln, in certain irregular and unrecognised ethnical 
ceremonies. Furthermore, lest I should be thought to 
adduce this instance through an anti-Semite tendency 
(which I do not in the slightest degree possess), I may add 
that even among Christians similar customs are believed td 
exist in rural parts of Italy at the present day, — there are 
villages where a man dies yearly as the representative of 
Christ; and that in my opinion the Oberammergau and 
other Passion Plays are survivals of like representations in 
which a condemned criminal, the usual substitute, did once 
actually enact the part of Christ. In short, I do not hesi- 
tate to say that god-slaying ceremonies, more or less at- 
tenuated, have lingered on everywhere in obscure forms 
among the folk-rites and folk-customs of the most civilised 
peoples. 

Without doing more than briefly indicate this possibility, 
however, I pass on to say that if ever there was really a 
personal Christ, and if his followers began by vaguely be- 
lieving in his resurrection, the legend, as we get it, is ob- 
viously made up of collected fragments from all the god- 
slaying customs and beliefs we have been considering in 
detail through the last six or seven chapters. In the Gos- 
pel of his later believers, after the sect had spread widely 
among the Gentiles of the towns, Jesus is conceived of as 
a com and wine god, a temporary king, slain on a cross 
as a piacular atonement, and raised again from the dead 
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^- after three days, in the manner common to all corn and 
^jgine gods. It is possible, of course, that the first believers 
may have fastened all these ideas on to an accidental con- 
demnation and execution, so to speak; but it is possibk 
too that the Christ may actually have been put to death 
at the great spring feast of the Passover, in accordance 
with some obscure and unrecognised folk-rite of the rab- 
ble of Jerusalem. I do not even pretend to have an 
opinion on this subject; I do not assert or deny any his- 
torical nucleus of fact: I am satisfied with sa)dng t^at the 
story on the whole exhibits the Christ to us entirely in the 
character of a temporary king, slain with piacular rites »" 
a com and wine god. In this case at least, I am no dog- 
^^jnaticJEuhemerist. 

' i think it was Professor Freeman who once quaintly 
described Buddhism as '' a blasphemous anticipatory pa- 
rody of Christianity." The learned historian's idea ap- 
parently was that the author of all evil, being aware 
beforehand of the divine intentions, had invented Bud- 
dhism before the advent of Christ, so as to discount the 
Christian Plan of Salvation by anticipation. If so, we 
must regard all other religions as similar blasphemous at- 
tempts at forestalling God: for we shall see as we proceed 
that every one of them contains innumerable anticipations 
of Christianity — or, to put it conversely, that Christianity 
subsumes them all into itself, in a highly concentrated and 
etherealised solution. 

In the earliest Christian documents, the Pauline and 
other Apostolic Epistles, we get little information about 
the history of the real or mythical Christ. Shadowy allu- 
sions alone to the crucifixion and the resurrection repay 
our scrutiny. But through the mist of words we see two 
or three things clearly. The Christ is described as the son 
of God — that is to say of the Jewish deity; and he is spoken 
of continually as slain on a post or tree, the sacred symbol 
of so many old religions. He dies to save mankind; and 
salvation is offered in his name to all men. A careful 
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reading of the epistles from this point of view will give in 
Micf an epitome of the earliest and least dogmatic yet very 
loctrinal Christian theology. Its cardinal |x>ints are four 
-incarnation, death, resurrection, atonement. 

The later accounts which we get in the Gos|>els are far 
more explicit. Tlie legend by that time had taken form: 
it had grown clear and consistent. All the elements of the 
ibsn and risen corn and wine god are there in |>erfection. 
For brevity's sake. I will run all these accounts together, 
iddtng to them certain traits of still later origin. 

The aspect of Christ as a survival of the corn-god is al- 
ready clear in Paul's argument in First Corinthians on the 
resurrection of the body. This argument would strike 
borne at once to every Greek and cver>' Asiatic. '' That 
which you sow is not quickened unless it die. And when 
irou sow, you sow not the l>ody that is to be, but bare 
pain; it may be wheat or any other grain. But God gives 
it a shape as pleases him; to ever)' seed its own body." 
Hie whole of this fifteenth chapter, the earliest statement 
of the Christian belief, should l>e read through in this con- 
nexion liy any one who wishes to understand the close re- 
lation of the idea of sowing to the resurrection. It might 
Iia%*e been written l)y any worship|>er of .\donis or Osiris 
■rho wished to recommend his special doctrine of a l>odily 
resurrection to a doubtful cremationist, familiar with the 
cuh of Dionvsus and of .\ttis. 

The earliest known rite of the Christian church was the 
ftacramcntal eating and drinking of bread and wine to- 
gether; which rite was said to commemorate the death of 
the Lord, and his last sup|K*r. when he eat and drank bread 
and wine with his disciples. The language put into his 
mouth on this occasion in the (jos{>els. es|>ecially the 
Fourth, is distinctly that of the corn and wine god. " I 
am the true vine; ye are the branches.** " I am the bread 
of Ufe." "Take, eat. this is my IkxIv.*' " Tliis is my 
blood of the new testament." Numl>erless other touches 
of like kind are scattered through the speeches. In the 
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parable of the vineyard, God the Father is described as the 
owner of a vineyard, who sends his only begotten soo to 
receive the fruit of it: and the workers slay him. The first 
miracle at Cana of Galilee is one where water is ttinwd 
into wine by the hand of Jesus: and so on through a \ixg 
series of curious instances, which readers can discover far 
themselves by inspection. 

In early Christian art, as exhibited in the catacombs H 
Rome, the true vine is most frequently figured; as areabo 
baskets of loaves, with the corresponding miracle of the 
loaves and fishes. Multiplication of bread and wine art 
the natural credentials of the corn and wine god. The 
earliest description we possess of Christ, that of John of 
Damascus, states that his complexion was " of the cokwr 
of wheat ''; while in the apocryphal letter of Lentulusto 
the Roman Senate we read in the same spirit that his hair 
was " wine-coloured." The Greek description by ^ 
phanius Monachus says that Christ was six feet high; his 
hair long and golden-coloured ; and in countenance he ml 
ruddy like his father David. All these descriptions arc ob- 
viously influenced by the identification of the bread and 
wine of the eucharist with the personal Jesvis. 

In the usage of the church from very early days, it has 
been customary to eat the body of Christ in the form of 
bread, and to drink his blood as wine in the sacrament 
In the Catholic church, this continuous ceremony takes 
place at an altar, containing sacred bones, and is rep^^ 
sented as being the offering of God, himself to himself, in 
the form of a mystic and piacular sacrifice. The priest 
drinks the wine or blood ; the laity eat only the bread or 
body. 

A curious custom which occurs in many churches of 
Sicily at Easter still further enforces this unity of Christ 
with the cult of earlier com and wine gods, like Adcmis and 
Osiris. The women sow wheat, lentils, and canary-seed 
in plates, which are kept in the dark and watered every 
second day. The plants soon shoot up; they are then tied 
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together with red ribbons, and the plates containing them 
art placed on the sepulchres which, with effigies of the dead 
Christ, are made up in Roman Catholic and Greek 
dnrches on Good Friday, " just as the gardens of Adonis/' 
my% Mr. Frazer, ** were placed on the grave of the dead 
Adonis." In this curious ceremony we get a sur\'ival from 
die very lowest stratum of corn-god worship; the stratum 
an actual human victim is killed, and com and other 
are sown above his body. Even where the sowing 
iself no longer survives, the sepulchre remains as a relic 
if the same antique ritual. Such sepulchres are every- 
vliere common at Easter, as are the cradles of the child- 
fod at the feast of the winter solstice. The Pieti is the 
Inal form of this mourning of the corn-god by the holy 



Fusing on to the other aspects of Christ as corn-god 
divine-human victim, we see that he is doubly recog- 
as god and man, like all the similar gods of early 
In the speeches put into his mouth by his bio- 
grmpbers, he constantly claims the Jewish god as his 
tather. Moreover, he is a king; and his kingly descent 
ircMii his ancestor David is insisted upon in the genealogies 
vhh some little persistence. He is God incarnate; but also 
he is the King of the Jews, and the King of Glory. Wise 
Ben come from the east to worship him, and bring gifts of 
fold and myrrh and frankincense to the infant God in his 
■nnger cradle. Hut he is further the Christ, the anointed 
of God; and, as we saw. anointment is a common element 
with numerous other divine-human victims. 

Once more, he is the King's son; and he is the only be- 
gotten son, the dearly beloved son. who is slain as an ex- 
piation for the sins of the people. The heavens open, and 
m voice from them declares, " This is my beloved son in 
whom I am well pleased." He is affiliated, like all other 
Mch victims, on the older and earlier ethnical god. Jab- 
weh; and though he is himself God, and one with the 
Fmlber, he is offered up, himself to himself, in expiation 
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of the sin committed by men against divine justice. AD 
this would be familiar theology indeed to the worsh^)pcr 
of Osiris, Adonis, and Attis. 

The common Hebrew offering was the paschal lamb; 
therefore Christ is envisaged as the Lamb of God, dnt 
taketh away the sins of the worid. In the paintings of the 
catacombs, it is as a lamb that the Saviour of the world is 
oftenest represented. As a lamb he raises another lamb, 
Lazarus; as a lamb he turns the water into wine; as i 
lamb he strikes the living springs from the rock on the 
spandrils of the sarcophagus of Junius Bassus. But his 
birth in a manger is also significant : and his vine and his 
dove are almost as frequent as his lamb in the catacombs 

The Gospel history represents the passion & Christ cs- 
sentially as the sacrifice of a temporary king, invested with 
all the familiar elements of that early ritual. Christ efr 
ters Jerusalem in royal state, among popular plaudits, lib 
those which always accompany the temporary king, and 
the Attis or Adonis. He is mounted on an ass, the rojial 
beast of the Semites. The people fling down branches of 
trees in his path, as they always fling down parts of green 
trees before the gods of vegetation. On Palm Sunday 
his churches are still decked with palm-branches or vrith 
sprays of willow-catkin. Such rites with green things fonn 
an integral part of all the old rituals of the tree-god or the 
corn-god, and of all the modem European survivals in 
folk-lore — they are equally found in the Dionysiac festi- 
val, and in the Jack-in-the-Green revels on English fair- 
days. The connexion with trees is also well marked 
throughout the Gospels; and the miracle of the barren fig- 
tree is specially mentioned in close connexion with the 
entry into Jerusalem. The people as he entered cried 
" Hosanna to the son of David "; and the prophetic words 
were supposed to be fulfilled, " Behold, thy king comcth 
unto thee, meek, sitting upon an ass, and a colt, the foal of 



an ass." 



The Christ goes as a willing victim to the cross; he does 
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OOC seriously ask that the cup should pass from him. He 

: foretells his own death, and voluntarilv submits to it But 

lie is also bought with a price — the thirty pieces of silver 

I pftid to Judas. Of all this, we had forecasts in the Khond, 

. the Mexican, and various other rituals. 

Furthermore, there is a trial — a double trial. l>efore the 
luf h priest, and l>efore Pilate. Such trials, we have seen, 
are common elements c»f the m(K:k-kin(^*s de^^^dation. 
Like all other similar victims, the Chrst, after l>eing treated 
like a monarch, is reviled and .spat upon, buffeted and in- 
Miltcd. He is l>ound with cords, and carried l>efore Pi* 
lite. The procurator asks him, ** .\rt thou the King of 
the Jews ? '* and the Christ by implication admits the jus- 
tice of the title. All the subscc|uent episoiles of the pain- 
fnl drama are already familiar to us. The sacred victim is 
lelly scourged that his tears may flow. As in other 
he is crowne<l with flowers or with bark, in order to 
his |>osition as kin^* of vc^^etation. so here he is 
med with a chaplet of thorns that adds to his ignominy. 
The sacred blocxl must How from the sacred head. But 
8ttlL he is clothed with purple and saluted with the words, 
•• Hail. King of the Jews ! " in solemn irony. He is struck 
<Mi the head with a reed by the soldiers: yet even as they 
itrike, they l>ow their knees and worship him. They give 
kim to drink wine. mingle<l with myrrh: *' but he received 
ft not.*' Then he is crucified at Golgotha, the place of a 
•kull,^ on a cross, the old sacre<l emblem of so many re- 
ligions; it bears the inscription, " The King of the Jews," 
by order of the Procurator. .After the death of the Christ 
be is moume<l over, like .Adonis an<l Osiris, by the holy 
women, including his mother. I do not think I need point 
out in detail the many close resemblances which exist l>e* 
twcen the Mother of the Go<ls and the Mother of God — 
the Theoiokos. 

* Accerdlof to rocdt«T«l Icf ead. the skull was AdAtn't. «nd the Mcred 
' vlUcli Itll ttpos it rvvived it. In cruciftxioat. « skull U fwscrallf 
' at tiM (00c o( tkt crott. 
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The thieves crucified with the Saviour have their 1^ 
broken, like many other sacred victims; but the Christ 
himself has not a bone broken, like the paschal lamb whidi 
was the Jewish substitute for the primitive human victim. 
Thus both ideas on this subject, the earlier and the later, 
seem to find an appropriate place in the history. Instead 
of having his legs broken, however, the Christ has his 
side pierced; and from it flows the mystic blood of the 
atonement, in which all Christians are theoreticaDj 
washed; this baptism of blood (a literal reality in oldff 
cults) being already a familiar image at the date of the 
Apocalypse, where the robes of the elect are washed white 
in the blood of the lamb that was slain. 

After the crucifixion, the Christ is taken down and bu- 
ried. But, like all other com and wine g^ods, he rises 
again from the dead on the third day — ^this very period of 
three days being already a conventional one in similar 
cases. Every one of the surroundings recalls Osiris and 
Attis. It is the women once more who see him first; and 
afterwards the men. Finally, he ascends into heaven, to 
his Father, before the wondering eyes of his disciples and 
his mother. In each item of this, there is nothing with 
which we are not already familiar elsewhere. 

I will not pursue the analogy further. To do so would 
be endless. Indeed, I do not think there is an element in 
the Gospel story which does not bear out the parallel here 
suggested. The slight incident of the visit to Herod, for 
example, is exactly analogous to the visit of the false 
Osiris in modern Egypt to the governor's house, and the 
visit of the temporary or mock king in so many other 
cases to the real king's palace. The episode where Herod 
and his men of war array the Christ in a gorgeous robe is 
the equivalent of the episode of the Mexican king arraring 
the god-victim in royal dress, and is also paralleled in 
numerous other like dramas elsewhere. The women who 
prepare spices and ointments for the body recall the Adonis 
rites; Pilate washing his hands of the guilt of condemna- 
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tkm recalb the frequent episode of the slaughterers of the 
god laying the blame upon others, or casting it on the 
knife, or cr)'ing out, '* We bought you with a price; we 
are guiltless." Whoever will read carefully through the 
Gospel accounts, side by side with Mr. Frazer*s well-chosen 
collection of mock-king narratives, will see for himself that 
endless other minor traits crop up in the story which may 
be equated w^ith numerous similar incidents in the death 
and resurrection of the man-god elsewhere. 

The very subjects of the parables are in themselves sig- 
atficant: the lord of the vineyard who sends his son, whom 
the hirers slay; the labourers who come at the eleventh 
hour: the sower and the good and bad ground: the grain 
of mustard-seed : the leaven of the Pharisees : the seed 
growing secretly: the sons in the vineyard. It will be 
fptuid that almost all of them turn on the key-note subjects 
4d bread and wine, or at least of seed-sowing. 

By what precise stages the story of the Galilean man- 
god arose and fixed itself around the person of the real 
or mythical Jesus it would be hard to say. Already in the 
epistles we may catch stray glimpses, in the germ, of most 
oif it. Already we notice strange hints and foreshadow- 
tngs. Probably the first Jewish disciples had arrived at 
the outline of the existing story even before the Gentiles 
began to add their quotum. And when we look at docu- 
ments so overloaded with miracle and legend as the Gos- 
pels and the Acts of the Apostles, we find it hard indeed 
to separate any element of historical truth from the enor- 
mous accretion of myth and legend. Still, I see no grave 
reason to doubt the general truth of the idea that the 
Christian belief and practice arose first among Galilsean 
Jews, and that from them it spread with com|>arative rapi- 
dity to the people of Syria and .Asia Minor. It even seems 
probable that one Saul or Paul was really the |>erson who 
first conceived the idea of preaching the new religion 
throughout the empire, and especially in the great cities, as 
m faith which might be embraced by both Jew and Gentile. 
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Certainly, while the young cult contained most of the best 
features of Judaism, viewed as a possible universal religion, 
— its monotheism, its purity, its comparative freedom from 
vile and absurd legends of the gods and their amours — 
it surpassed the elder faith in acceptability to the world at 
large, and especially to the people of Syria and western 
Asia. Every one of them could have said with perfect 
truth, '' Nothing is changed; there is but one god more 
to worship." 

As the church spread, the legend grew apace. To the 
early account of the death and resurrection of the King <^ 
the Jews, later narrators added the story of his miraculous 
birth from a virgin mother, who conceived directly from 
the spirit of God wafted down upon her. The wide ex- 
tent and the origin of this belief about the conception oi 
gods and heroes has been fully examined by Mr. Sidney 
Hartland in his admirable study of the Legend of Perseus. 
The new believers further provided their divine leader with 
a royal genealogy from David downward, and made him 
by a tolerably circuitous argument be bom at Bethlehem, 
according to the supposed prophecy — ^though if there ever 
was really a Jesus at all, it would seem that the one fact 
of which we could feel tolerably sure about him, was the 
fact of his being a man of Nazareth. Later writers put 
into his mouth a high moral teaching for its time, somewhat 
anticipated by Hillel and other rabbis, and perhaps in part 
of Buddhist origin; they also made him announce for him- 
self that divine role of mediator and atoner which they 
themselves claimed for the Saviour of Mankind. He calls 
himself the vine, the bread of life, the good shepherd; he 
is called " the lamb of God that taketh away the sins of the 
world," by John the Baptist, an enthusiast whose fame has 
attracted him at last into the Christian legend. Very 
early, the old rite of water-lustration or baptism, adopted 
by John, was employed as one of the chief Christian cere- 
monies, the ceremony of initiation, which replaced with 
advantage the bloody and dangerous Jewish circumcision. 
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This allowed for far freer proselytism than Judaism could 
ever expect: and though no doubt at first the Christians 
regarded themselves as a sect of the Jews, and though 
they always adopted entire the Jewish sacred books and 
the Jewish (io<l, with all the Jewish histor>\ cosmogony, 
snd mythology, yet the new religion was from the begin- 
ning a cosmopolitan one, and preached the word unto all 
nations. Such a faith, coming at such a moment, and tell- 
ing men precisely what they were ready to l)elieve. was cer- 
tain beforehand of pretty general acceptance. When Con- 
siantine made Christianity the official creed of the empire, 
it is clear that he did but put an official stamp of approval 
on a revolution that ha<l long l>een growing more and 
more inentable. 

In one word, Christianity triumphed. Iiecause it united 
itself all the most %'ital elements of all the religions then 
t in the world, with little that was local, national, or 
distasteful: and it added to them all a high ethical note 
snd a social doctrine of human t)rotherhood especially 
iatted to an age of unification and systematic government. 
Occasionally, even in the Gospels themselves, we get 
strange [Mssing echoes of a mysterious identification of 
the Christ with the ancient Hebrew ethnical god. not as 
the Lord of the Universe alone, but vaguely remembered 
as the sacred stone of the ark. the Rock of Israel. " The 
stone which the builders rejected, that one has become the 
head of the comer." " Whosoever shall fall on this stone 
shall be broken: but on whomsoever it shall fall, it will 
grind him to powder." And in a speech put into the mouth 
of Christ, he savs to Peter. *' Rock thou art. and on this 
Rock will I tmild mv asseml»Iv.** * 

m 

Sometimes, too. in the epistles the two ideas of the corn- 
god and the foundation stonc-grMl are worked upon alter- 

* I can lioficttljr mttare the polemiral Proiouat divine ih«t I mm 
w%\\ avare of ihe difference in gender in thst pa«faicc— And of tt« utter 
••knportnace. TIm n«mc Peter could not well be mAde feminine to 
MUt • pAftkaUr pUv upon words or to Anticipate the objections of • 
f*ril<uUff Mt of trivUI word-twisters. 
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nately. " I have planted; Apollos watered." " Ye arc 
God's husbandry; ye are God's building." " I have laid 
the foundation, and another builds thereon. Let every 
man take care how he builds upon it. For other founda- 
tion can no man lay than that which is laid, which is the 
Christ, Jesus." Or again, " You are built upon the foun- 
dation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus, the Qirist, 
being himself the chief corner stone." Whoever rereads 
the epistles by the light of the analogies suggested in this 
book will find that they positively teem with similar re- 
ferences to the familiar theology of the various slain man- 
gods, which must have been known to every one along the 
shores of the Mediterranean. 

The church which was built upon this rock — ^and that 
Rock was Christ — has shown its continuity with earlier 
religions in a thousand ways and by a thousand analogies. 
Solar and astrological elements have been freely admitted, 
side by side with those which recall the com and wine 
gods. The chief festivals still cling to the solar feasts of 
the equinoxes and the solstices. Thus every year the 
church celebrates in mimicry the death and resurrection of 
the Christ, as the Mediterranean peoples celebrated the 
death and resurrection of the Attis, the Adonis, the Diony- 
sus, the Osiris. It celebrates the feast at the usual time for 
most such festivals, the spring equinox. More than that, 
it chooses for the actual day of the resurrection, commonly 
called in English Easter, and in the Latin dialects the Pas- 
chal feast (or Paques), a trebly astrological date. The fes- 
tival must be as near as possible to the spring equinox; but 
it must be after a full moon, and it must be on the day 
sacred to the sun. Before the feast, a long* fast takes 
place, at the close of which the Christ is slain in effigy, and 
solemnly laid in a mimic sepulchre. Good Friday is the 
anniversary of his piacular death, and the special day of 
the annual mourning, as for Adonis and Attis. On Easter 
Sunday, he rises again from the dead, and every good 
Catholic is bound to communicate — to eat the body of his 
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•hughtered god on the annual spring festival of reviving 
vegetation. Com|>arison of the Holy Week ceremonies 
ftt Rome with the other annual festivals, from the Mexican 
corn-feast and the Potraj rite of India to Attis and Adonis, 
Rrill be found extremely enlightening — I mean, of course, 
Ihe ceremonies as they were when the P<>|)e, the Priest- 
King, the representative of the annual Attis at Pessinus, 
officiated publicly in the Sistine Chapel, with paschal 
music known as Lamentations, and elevation of the Host 
amid the hiare of trumpets. On this subject. I limit my- 
ielf to the barest hint. Whoever ch<K>ses to follow out so 
pregnant a clue will find it lead him into cup(»us analogies 
and almost incredible survivals. 

Similarlv. the birth of Christ is celebrated at the winter 
lobtice. the well-known date for so many earlier cere- 
monies of the gcxls of vegetation. Then the infant god 
lies unconscious in his cradle. Whoever has read Mr. 
Frazer s great work will understand the connexion of the 
holly and the mistletoe, and the Christmas tree, with this 
lecoml great festival of Christendom, very important in 
the Teutonic north, though far inferior in the south to the 
spring-tide feast, when the god is slain and eaten of neces- 
sity. I limit myself to saying that the Christmas rites are 
iil of them rites of the birth of the corn-gcnl. 

Even the Christian cross, it is now known, was not em- 
ployed as a symlK>l of the faith Inrfore the days of Con- 
stantine. and was borrowed from the solar wheel of the 
Gaulish sun-g<Kl-worshippers who fonne<I the mass of the 
successful emjjeror's legionaries. 

We are now. therefore, in a ver>' different position for 
understanding the causes which led to the ri^c and de- 
velopment of the Christian religion from that which we 
occupied at the outset of our en(|uiry. We had then to 
accept crudely the bare fact that about the first century 
of our era a certain cult of a Divine Man. Jesus, arose 
among a fraction of the maritime {)e<^ple of I^)wer Syria. 
That faict as we at first received it stood isolated and un- 
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related in its naked singularity. We can now see that it 
was but one more example of a universal god-malm^ 
tendency in human nature, high or low; and in our last 
chapter we shall find that this universal tendency to wor- 
ship the dead has ever since persisted as fully as ever, and 
is in fact the central element in the entire religious instinct 
of humanity. 

The main emotional chord upon which Christiani^ 
played in its early days — and indeed the main chord upoo 
which it still plays — is just, I believe, the universal feduig 
in favour of the deification or beatification of the dead, 
with the desire for immortality on the part of the indi- 
vidual believer himself in person. Like all other religions, 
but even more than any other religion at that time in 
vogue, Christianity appealed to these two allied and deep- 
seated longings of human nature. It appealed on the one 
hand to the unselfish emotions and aflfections of mankind 
by promising a close, bodily, personal, and speedy ^^ 
association of the living believer with his dead relatives 
and friends. It appealed on the other hand to the selfish 
wishes and desires of each, by holding forth to every man 
the sure and certain hope of a glorious resurrection. Like 
all other creeds, but beyond all other creeds, it was the 
religion of immortality, of the dead revived, of the new 
world : in an age of doubt, of scepticism, of the decay 
of faith, it gave fresh life and a totally new basis to the 
old beliefs — perhaps the old delusions — of the religious 
nature. 

A necessary consequence of the universal ferment and 
intermixture of pantheons everywhere during the early 
days of the Roman empire was a certain amount of floating 
scepticism about the gods as a whole, which reaches its high- 
est point in the mocking humour of Lucian, or still earlier 
in the Epicurean atheism of Lucretius and of Roman phi- 
losophy in general. But while this nascent scepticism was 
very real and very widespread, it affected rather current 
beliefs as to the personality and history of the various gods 
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than the underlying conception of godhead in the abstract. 
Even those who laughed and those who disbelieved, re- 
tained at bottom many superstitions and supernatural 
ideas. Their scepticism was due, not like that of our own 
time to fundamental criticism of the very notion of the 
supernatural, but to the obvious inadequacy of existing 
gods to satisfy the requirements of educated cosmo- 
politans. The deities of the time were too coarse, too 
childish, too gross for their worshippers. The common 
philosophic attitude of cultivated Rome and cultivated 
Alexandria might be compared to some extent to that of 
our own Unitarians, who are not indeed hostile to the con- 
ception of theology in its own nature, but who demur to 
the most miraculous and supernatural part of the popular 
doctrine. 

With the mass, however, the religious unrest showed 
itself mainly, as it always shows itself at such critical 
moments, in a general habit of running after new and 
strange religions, from some one or other of which the 
anxious enquirer hopes to obtain some divine answer to 
his doubts and difficulties. When old faiths decay, there 
is room for new ones. As might have been expected, this 
tendency was most clearly shown in the great cosmopoli- 
tan trading towns, where men of many nations rubbed 
shoulders together, and where outlandish cults of various 
sorts had their temples and their adherents. Especially 
was this the case at Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch, the 
capitals respectively of the Roman, the Hellenic, and the 
Semitic worlds. In the Graeco-Egyptian metropolis, the 
worship of Serapis, a composite deity of hybrid origin, 
grew gradually into the principal cult of the teeming city. 
At Antioch, Hellenic deities were ousting the Baalim. 
At Rome, the worship of Isis, of Jahweh, of Syrian and 
other remoter Eastern gods was carried on by an ever- 
increasing body of the foreign, native, and servile popula- 
tion. These were the places where Christianity spread. 
The men of the villages were long, as the world still 
quaintly phrases it, " pagans.'' 
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The strange cults which united in thus gradually cnisk- 
ing out the old local and national pantheons throughoil 
the Roman world, had for the most part two marked attfr 
butes in common: they were more or less mystical; and 
they tended more or less in the direction of monothcisDL 
Solar myth, syncretism, the esoteric priestly interprets 
tions, and the general diffusion of Greek philosophic 
notions, mixed with subtler oriental and Zoroastrai 
ideas, had all promoted the rise and growth of the mystic 
element : while a vague monotheistic movement had long 
been apparent in the higher thought of Egypt, Greece^ 
Italy, and the East. In the resulting conflict and inter- 
mixture of ideas, Judaism, as one of the most mystical and 
monotheistic of religions, would have stood a good 
chance of becoming the faith of the world, had it not been 
for the fatal weight of its strict and obstinate national 
character. Even as it was, Jewish communities were 
scattered through all the commercial towns of the Grseco- 
Roman world; a Jewish colony strongly influenced Alex- 
andria; and Jewish teachers made proselytes in Rome in 
the very bosom of the imperial household. 

The ferment which thus existed by the Orontes, the 
Nile, and the Tiber must also have extended in a som^ 
what less degree to all the cosmopolitan seaports and 
trading towns of the great and heterogeneous military 
empire. What was true of Rome, Alexandria, and 
Antioch, was true in part, we have every reason to believe, 
of Damascus, of Byzantium, of Sinope, of Ephesus : of 
Rhodes, of Cyrene, of Athens, of Carthage; perhaps even 
of Massilia, of Gades, of Burdigala, of Lugdunum. All 
around the eastern Mediterranean at least, new faiths were 
seething, new ideas were brewing, new mysticisms were 
being evolved, new superstitions were arising. Phoenix- 
like, out of the dying embers of decaying creeds. Setting 
aside mere exotic or hybrid cults, like the worship of 
Serapis at Alexandria and of Isis at Rome, or mere abor- 
tive attempts like the short-lived worship of Antinous in 
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Esypt, we may say that three of these new religions ap- 
pealed strongly to the wants and desires of the time: and 
bote three were Mithraism, Gnosticism, and Christianity. 

All were alike s<3niewhat eclectic in character; and all 
XMild lay claim to a certain cosmopolitan and catholic 
iptrit unknown to the cults of the old national pantheons. 
hJH came to the Greek and Roman world from the mystic 
east, the land of the rising sun, whose magic is felt even at 
the present day l)y the votaries of Theosophy and of 
Esoteric Buddhism. Which of the three was to conquer 
in the end might have seemed at one time extremely 
doubtful : nor indeed do I l)clieve that the ultimate 
triumph of Christianity, the least imposing of the three, 
ioei'itable as it at last l>ecamc, was l>y any means at first 
% foregone conclusion. The religion of Jesus probably 
iMred quite as much to what we call chance — that is to say. 
to the play of purely personal and casual circumstances — 
■s to its own essential internal characteristics. If Con- 
itmntine or any other shrewd militar>' chief had happened 
to adopt the syml>ols of Mithra or Aliraxas instead of the 
name of Christ, it is quite conceivable that all the civilised 
world might now l)e adoring the mystic divinity of the 
three hundred and sixty-five emanations, as sedulously as 
it actually adores the final theological outcome of the old 
Hebrew Jahweh. FUit there were certain real advantages 
■s m'ell, which told. I believe, in the \tvy nature of things, 
m favour of the Christ as against the coinage of Basilides 
or the far-eastern sun-go<l. Constantinc. in other words, 
chose his religion msely. It was the cult exactly adapted 
10 the times: al>ove all others, during the two centuries or 
10 that had passed since its first l>eginning (for we must 
place the real evolution of the Christian system consider- 
ably later than the life or death of Jesus himselO it had 
•hewn itself callable of thoroughly engaging on its own 
side the profoundest interests an<l emotions of the re- 

ous nature. 

We must remember, too, that in all religious crises. 
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while faith in the actual gods and creeds declines rapicBf, 
no corresponding weakening occurs in the undeiljing 
sentiments on which all religions ultimately base then- 
selves. Hence the apparent paradox that periods of 
doubt are also almost always periods of intense credufitf 
as well. The human mind, cast free from the moorii^ 
which have long sufficed for it, drifts about restlessly ii 
search of some new haven in which it may take rcfup 
from the terrors of uncertainty and infidelity. And iH 
new faith is always but a fresh form of the old one. A god 
or gods, prayer, praise, and sacraments, are essential ct 
ments. More especially is it the case that when tru^ k 
the great gods begins to fail, a blind groping after ne 
cromancy, spiritualism, and ghost-lore in general takes 
its place for the moment. We have seen this tendency 
fully exemplified in our own time by the spiritualists and 
others: nor was it less marked in the tempest of conflicting 
ideas which broke over the Roman world from the age of 
the Antonines to the fall of the empire. The fact is, flic 
average man cares but little, after all, for his gods and his 
goddesses, viewed as individuals. They are but an outlet 
for his own emotions. He appeals to them for help, as 
long as he continues to believe in their effective helpful- 
ness: he is ready to cajole them with offerings of blood or 
to flatter them with homage of praise and prayer, as long 
as he expects to gain some present or future benefit, 
bodily or spiritual, in return for his assiduous adulation. 
But as soon as his faith in their existence and power begins 
to break down, he puts up with the loss of their godhead, 
so far as they themselves are concerned, without one 
qualm of disappointment or inconvenience. It is some- 
thing far other than that that touches him in religion: it 
is his hopes for his own eternal welfare, and the welfare 
after death of those that love him. 

Hence, a decline of faith in the great gods is immedi- 
ately followed by a recrudescence of the most barbaric and 
original element in religion — the cult of the ghost or 
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ptrit, necromancy, the direct worship of the dead or inter* 
with the dead: a hal)it of enquiry into the positive 
:es of human immortality. This necromantic spirit 
% well marked in Gnostic remains, and in the fragmentary 
■Bgical literature of the decadent Grxco-Roman world, 
k is precisely the same tendency which produces spiritual- 
■n in our own time: and it is due to the desire to find 
new and experimental l)asis for the common human 
in the immortality of the soul or the resurrection of 
body. 

And here we ^et the clue to the serious change which 
Christianity wrought in the religious feeling of the west- 
BH world: a change whose importance and whose retro-' 
grade nature has never yet, I l>elieve, l>een fully recog- 
For Christianity, while from one point of view, 
monotheistic or quasi-monotheistic religion, an im- 
advance upon the aesthetic paganism of Greece and 
baljr, was from another point of view, as a religion of 
mnrrection rather than a religion of immortality, a step 
backward for all Western Europe. 

Even among the Jews themselves, however, the new 
adt must have come with all the force of an '* aid to faith " 
Im a sceptical generation, .\broad, among the Jewish 
Hellenists. Greek philosophy must have undermined much 
of the fanatical and patriotic enthusiasm for Jahweh which 
had grown stronger and ever stronger in Judaea itself 
through the days of the Maccal>ees and the .-\smonaran 
princes. Scraps of vague Platonic theorising on the iia- 
tare of the Divine were taking among these exiles the 
place of the firm old dogmatic l>elicf in the RckW of Israel. 
At hornet the Hellenising ten<lencics of the house of 
Herod, and the importance in Jerusalem of the Sadducees 
''who say there is no resurrection,** were striking at the 
very roots of the hope and faith that pious Jews most 
tcaderly cherished. Instead of Israel converting the 
vorld, the world seemed likely to convert Israel. 
Swamped in the great absorbing and assimibting empire. 
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Judah might follow in the way of Ephraim. And Israrfi 
work in the world might thus be undone, or rather stulti- 
fied for ever. 

Just at this very moment, when all faiths were totterix^ 
visibly to their fall, a tiny band of obscure Galilxan pea- 
sants, who perhaps had followed a wild local enthusiast 
from their native hills up to turbulent Jerusalem, may ha»t 
been seized with a delusion neither unnatural nor onac* 
customed under their peculiar circumstances; but whidi 
nevertheless has sufficed to turn or at least to modify pith 
foundly the entire subsequent course of the world's his- 
tory. Their leader, if we may trust the universal traditiofl 
of the sect, as laid down long after in their legendary 
Gbspels, was crucified at Jerusalem under C. Pontioi 
Pilatus. If any fact upon earth about Jesus is true, besides 
the fact of his residence at Nazareth, it is this fact of the 
crucifixion, which derives verisimilitude from being always 
closely connected with the name of that particular Romafi 
official. But three days after, says the legend, the body 
of Jesus could not be found in the sepulchre where te 
friends had laid him: and a rumour gradually gained 
ground that he had risen from the dead, and had been seen 
abroad by the women who mourned him and by various of 
his disciples. In short, what was universally believed 
about all other and elder human gods, was specifically 
asserted afresh in a newer case about the man Christ 
Jesus. The idea fitted in with the needs of the time, and 
the doctrine of the Resurrection of Jesus the Christ be- 
came the corner-stone of the new-born Christian religion. 

Nothing can be clearer than the fact admitted on all 
hands, that this event formed the central point of the 
Apostles' preaching. It was the Resurrection of Jesus, 
regarded as an earnest of general resurrection for all his 
followers, that they most insisted upon in their words and 
writings. It was the resurrection that converted the 
world of western Europe. " Your faith is flagging," said 
the early Christians in effect to their pagan fellows: "your 
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are half-dead ; your ideas about your own future, and 
present state of your departed friends, are most vague 
shadowy. In opposition to all this, we offer you a 
and certain hope; we tell you a tale of real Hfe, and 
; we preach a god of the familiar pattern, yet very 
to you; we present you with a specimen of actual 
on. We bring you good tidings of Jesus as the 
Hcssiah, and him crucified : to the Jews, a stumbling- 
block ; to the Greeks. f(X)lishncss : but to such as are 
a plain evidence of the power of the God of Israel 
our word: let your dead sleep in Christ in our 
, as once they slept in Osiris at Abydos, or 
ed upon him that rests at Philse.** ** If Christ be not 
says one of the earliest Christian writers in a pas- 
te peroration, " then is our preaching vain, and your 
Uth is vain also: but as it is, Christ is risen from the dead, 
has become the first fruits of them that slept." ** Else 
shall they do," he goes on, touching to the quick that 
ta^rained human desire for communion with the departed, 
" what shall they do which are baptised for the dead, if the 
rise not at all ? Why arc they then baptised for the 
?" These, in short, apart from the elements com- 
to all creeds, are the three great motors of primitive 
ianity: one dogmatic, the resurrection of Jesus: one 
idfiih, the salvation of the individual soul: one altruistic, 
Ike desire for reunion with the dead among one's be- 
loved. 

Syria and Eg>'pt could easily accept the new doctrine. 
It involved for them no serious change of front, no wide 
departure from the ideas and ceremonies which always 
foniied their rounded concept of liuman existence. There 
m a representation of the resurrection of Osiris in the little 
tcnple on the roof at Denderali which might almost pass 
for a Christian illustration of the resurrection of Jesus. 
To Syrian and Egyptian, the resurrection indeed was but 
a special modem instance of a well-known fact; a fresh 
of evidence upon which to plant firmly the tottering 
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edifice of their old convictions. In its beginnings, k 
short, Christianity was essentially an oriental religion; k 
spread fastest in the eastern Mediterranean basin, what 
Judaism was already well established: at Rome, it seems 
to have attracted chiefly the oriental population. And it 
is a significant fact that its official adoption as the pub&c 
religion of the Roman state was the act of the same prince 
who deliberately shifted the seat of his g^ovemment froo 
the Tiber to the Bosphorus, and largely transformed tbc 
character of the empire from a Latin to a Graeco-Asiatic 
type. All the new religions which struggled togetha: for 
the mastery of the world were oriental in origin : the 
triumph of Christianity was but a single episode in the 
general triumph of aggressive orientalism over the occi- 
dental element in the Roman system. 

Egypt in particular, I believe, had far more to do wi4 
the dogmatic shaping of early Christianity, and the scttk- 
ment of Christian symbolism and Christian mysticism, 
than is generally admitted by the official historians of the 
primitive church. There, where the idea of resurrection 
was already so universal, and where every man desired to 
be " justified by Osiris," Christianity soon made an easy 
conquest of a people on whose faith it exerted so littk 
change. And Egypt easily made its influence felt on the 
plastic young creed. It is allowed that the doctrine of the 
Trinity took shape among the Triad-worshippers on the 
banks of the Nile, and that the scarcely less imj>ortant doc- 
trine of the Logos was borrowed from the philosophy of 
Alexandrian Jews. Nobody can look at the figures of 
Isis and the infant Horus in any Egyptian museum \vith- 
out being at once struck by the obvious foreshadowing of 
the Coptic and Byzantine Madonna and Child. The mys- 
tery that sprang up about the new doctrines; the strange 
syncretic union of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost into a 
single Trinity; the miraculous conception by the Theo- 
tokos or mother of God — a clear variant in one aspect on 
the older idea of Hathor; and the antenatal existence of 
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isl in heaven before his incarnation ; all are thoroughly 
rpltan in character, with a faint superadded dash of 
xandrian Jewish Hellenism. The love of symbols 
ch the young church so early exhibits in the catacombs 
elsewhere smacks equally of Ptolemaic reminiscences 
rbebes and Memphis. The mummy-form of Lazarus; 
fish that makes such a clever alphabetic ideogram for 
name and titles of Jesus; the dove that symbolises the 
\y Ghost; the animal types of the four evangelists — all 
le are in large part Egyptian echoes, resonant of the 
le spirit which produced the hieroglyphics and the 
iboiism of the great Nilotic temples. At the same 
t it must be remembered that sacred fish were common 
»)rria, and that similar identifications of gods with ani- 
ft have met us at ever>' turn, in our earlier investiga- 

L 

lay, more, the verj' details themselves of Christian 
ibolism often go back to early Egyptian models, 
r central Christian emblem of all, the cross, is 
f all the world over : it is the sacred tree : and 
1 race has adapted it to its own preconceived 
ift and symbols. But in Coptic Christianity it has 
ious affinities with the crux ansata. In the Coptic 
m of the New Museum at Ghizeh is an early Christian 
iiiment with a Greek uncial inscription, on which is 
Tsented a cross of four equal limbs with expanded 
get, having a crux ansata inserted in all its four in- 
tices. At the Coptic church of Abu Sirgeh at Old 
"O occurs a similar cross, also with suggestions of Tail- 
origin, but with other equal-limt>e<l crosses substi- 
•d lor the cruces ansat<t in the comers.^ How far the 
pttan Christians thus merely transferred their old ideas 
he new faith may l)e gathered from a single curiotts 
nple. In Mr. Loftie*s collection of sacred beetles is m 
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scarabaeus containing a representation of the crucifixion, 
with two palm branches: and other scarabs have Christian 
crosses, "some of them," says Mr. Loftie, "very unmistak- 
able." If we remember how extremely sacred the scarab 
was held in the Egyptian religion, and also that it was re- 
garded as the symbol of the resurrection, we cannot pos- 
sibly miss the importance of this implication. Indeed, 
the Alexandrian Father, Epiphanius, speaks of Christ as 
"the scarabaeus of God," a phrase which may be stiB 
better understood if I add that in the treatise on hiero- 
glyphs known under the name of Horapollo a scarabxos 
is said to denote " an only-begotten." Thus " the lamb 
of God " in the tongue of Israel becomes " the scarabaeos 
of God " in the mouth of an Egyptian speaker. To put it 
shortly, I believe we may say with truth, in a sense far 
other than that intended by either prophet or evangelist, 
" Out of Egypt have I called my son." 

In the west, however, the results of the spread of Chris- 
tianity were far more revolutionary. Indeed, I do not 
think the cult of Jesus could ever have spread at all in 
Rome had it not been for the large extent to which the 
city was peopled in later times by Syrians and Africans. 
And if Christianity had not spread in Rome, it could never 
have gained a foothold at all in the Aryan world: for it is 
not at bottom an Aryan religion in tone and feeling: it 
has only become possible among Aryan peoples by under- 
going at last a considerable change of spirit, though not 
largely of form, in its westward progress. This change 
is indicated by the first great schism, which severed the 
Latin from the Greek communion. 

Foremost among the changes which Christianity in- 
volved in Italy and the rest of western Europe was the 
retrograde change from the belief in immortality and the 
immateriality of the soul, with cremation as its practical 
outcome, to the belief in the resurrection of the body, with 
a return to the disused and discredited practice of burial 
as its normal correlative. The catacombs were the neces- 
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sary result of this backward movement ; and with the 
catacombs came in the possibility of relic-worship, martyr- 
worship, and the adoration of saints and their corpses. I 
shall trace out in my next chapter the remoter effects of 
this curious revival of the prime element in religion — the 
cult of the dead — in greater detail: it must suffice here to 
point out briefly that it resulted as a logcal effect from 
the belief in the resurrection of Christ, and the consequent 
restoration of the practice of burial. Moreover, to poly- 
theists, this habit gave a practical opening for the cult of 
many deities in the midst of nominal monotheism, which 
the Italians and sundry other essentially polytheistic 
peoples were not slow to seize upon. Here again the dif- 
ference between the more monotheistic and syncretic east, 
which puts a ban upon graven images, and the more poly- 
theistic and separating west, which freely admits the em- 
ployment of sculpture, is not a little significant. It is true 
that theoretically the adoration paid to saints and martyrs 
is never regarded as real worship: but I need hardly say 
that technical distinctions like these are always a mere part 
of the artificial theology of scholastic priesthoods, and may 
be as safely disregarded by the broad anthropological 
enquirer as may all the other fanciful lumber of metaphysi- 
cal Brahmans and theologians everywhere. The genuine 
facts of religion are the facts and rites of the popular cult,' 
'which remain in each race for long periods together 
essentially uniform. 

Thus we early get two main forms of Christianity, both 
official and popular: one eastern — Greek, Coptic, Syrian; 
more mystical in type, more symbolic, more philosophic, 
more monotheistic : the other western — Latin, Celtic, 
Spanish; more Aryan in type, more practical, more ma- 
terial, more i>olytheistic. And these at a later time are 
reinforced by a third or northern form, — the Teutonic and 
Protestant; in which ethical ideas preponderate over 
religious, and the worship of the Book in its most literal 
and often foolish interpretation supersedes the earlier wor- 
ship of Madonna, saints, pictures, statues, and emblems. 
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At the period when Christianity first begfins to emerge 
from the primitive obscurity of its formative nisus, how- 
ever, we find it practically compounded of the following 
elements — which represent the common union oi a 
younger god offered up to an older one with whom he is 
identified. 

First of all, as the implied basis, taken for granted in 
all the early Hebrew scriptures, there is current Judaism, 
in the form that Judaism had gradually assumed in the 
fourth, third, and second centuries before the Christian 
era. This includes as its main principle the cult of the 
one god Jahweh, now no longer largely thought of under 
that personal name, or as a strictly ethnic deity, but rather 
envisaged as the Lord God who dwells in heaven, very 
much as Christians of to-day still envisage him. It in- 
cludes also an undercurrent of belief in a heavenly hier- 
archy of angels and archangels, the court of the Lord 
(modifications of an earlier astrological conception, the 
Host of Heaven), and in a principle of evil, Satan or the 
devil, dwelling in hell, and similarly surrounded by a 
crowd of minor or assistant demons. Further, it accepts 
implicitly from earlier Judaism the resurrection of the 
dead, the judgment of the good and the wicked, the doc- 
trine of future rewards and punishments (perhaps in its 
fullest shape a Hellenistic importation from Egypt, though 
also commonly found in most spontaneous religions), and 
many other tenets of the current Jewish belief. In short, 
the very earliest Christians, being probably for the most 
part Jews, Galilaeans, and proselytes, or else Syrians and 
Africans of Judaising tendencies, did not attempt to get 
rid of all their preconceived religious opinions when they 
became Christians, but merely superadded to these as a 
new item the special cult of the deified Jesus. 

On the other hand, as the Gospel spread to the Gentiles, 
it was not thought necessary to burden the fresh converts 
with the whole minute ceremonial of Judaism, and espe- 
cially with the difficult and unpleasant initiatory rite of 
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circumcision. A mere symbolical lustration, known as 
baptism, was all that was demanded of new adherents to 
the faith, with abstinence from any participation in 
'* heathen " sacrifices or functions. To this extent the old 
exclusiveness of Jahweh-worship, the cult of the jealous 
God, was still allowed to assert itself. And the general 
authority of the Hebrew scriptures, especially as a histori- 
cal account of the development of Judaism, from which 
Christianity sprang, was more or less fully admitted, at 
first by implication or quotation alone, but afterwards by 
the deliberate and avowed voice of the whole Christian 
assembly. The translation of this mixed mass of histori- 
cal documents, early cosmogonies, ill-reported and Jeho- 
vised Jewish traditions, misinterpreted poems, and con- 
scious forgeries, in the Latin version known as the Vul- 
gate, had the effect of endowing Europe for many 
centuries with a false body of ancient history, which 
must have largely retarded the development of the race 
up to our own time, and whose evil effects have hardly 
yet passed away among the more ignorant and conserva- 
tive Bibliolatrous classes of modern society. 

Superimposed upon this substratum of current Judaism 
with its worship of Jahweh came the distinctive Jesus-cult, 
the worship of the particular dead Galilaean peasant. This 
element was superadded to the cult of the Father, the 
great god who had slowly and imperceptibly developed 
out of the sacred stone that the sons of Israel were believed 
to have brought up with them from the land of Egypt. 
But how, in a religion pretending to be monotheistic, were 
these two distinct cults of two such diverse gods to be 
reconciled or to be explained away ? By the familiar 
doctrine of the incarnation, and the belief in the human 
god who is sacrificed, himself to himself, as a piacular 
offering. Jewish tradition and subtler Egyptian mysti- 
cism sufficed to smooth over the apparent anomaly. The 
Jews looked forward to a mysterious deliverer, a new 
Moses, the Messiah, who was to fulfil the destiny of 
Israel by uniting all nations under the sceptre of David, 
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and by bringing the Gentiles to the feet of the God oJ 
Israel. Jesus, said the Christians, had proclaimed him- 
self that very Messiah, the Christ of God; he had often 
alluded to the great Hebrew deity as his father; he had 
laid claim to the worship of the Lord of heaven. Further 
than this, perhaps, the unaided Jewish intelligence would 
hardly have gone: it would have been satisfied with 
assigning to the slain man-god Jesus a secondary place, 
as the only begotten Son of God, who gave himself up as a 
willing victim — a position perhaps scarcely more important 
than that which Mohammad holds in the system of Islam. 
Such, it seems to me, is on the whole the conception which 
permeates the synoptic Gospels, representing the ideas of 
Syrian Christendom. But here the acute Graeco-Egyp- 
tian mind came in with its nice distinctions and its mysticil 
identifications. There was but one god, indeed; yet that 
god was at least twofold (to go no further for the present). 
He had two persons, the Father and the Son : and the 
Second Person, identified with the Alexandrian concep- 
tion of the Logos, though inferior to the Father as touch- 
ing his manhood, was equal to the Father as touching his 
godhead — after the precise fashion we saw so common in 
describing the relations of Osiris and Horus, and the iden- 
tification of the Attis or Adonis victim with the earlier 
and older god he represented. " I and my Father are 
one/' says the Christ of the Fourth Gospel, the embodi- 
ment and incarnation of the Alexandrian Logos. And in 
the very forefront of that manifesto of Neo-Platonic 
Christianity comes the dogmatic assertion, " In the be- 
ginning w^as the Logos: and the Logos dwelt with God: 
and the Logos was God." 

Even so the basis of the new creed is still incomplete. 
The Father and Son give the whole of the compound 
deity as the popular mind, everywhere and always, has 
commonly apprehended it. But the scholastic and theo- 
logical intelligence needed a Third Person to complete the 
Trinity which to all mankind, as especially to orientals, is 
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the only perfect and thoroughly rounded figure. In later 
days, no doubt, the Madonna would have been chosen 
to fill up the blank, and, on the analogy of I sis, would 
ive filled it most efficiently. As a matter of fact, in the 
of Giristendom as the Catholic people know it, the 
Madonna is really one of the most important personages. 
Bot in those early formative times, the cult of the Theo- 
tokos had hardly yet assumed its full importance: perhaps, 
indeed, the Jewish believers would have been shocked at 
the bare notion of the worship of a woman, the readmis- 
aion of an Astarte, a Queen of Heaven, into the faith of 
Itrael. Another object of adoration had therefore to be 
found. It was discovered in that vague essence, the 
Holy Ghost, or Divine Wisdom, whose g^dual develop- 
ment and dissociation from God himself is one of the most 
curious chapters in all the history of artificial god-making. 
The ** spirit of Jahweh " had frequently been mentioned in 
Hebrew writings; and with so invisil)le and unapproach- 
able a deity as the Jewish God, was often made to do duty 
as a messenger or intcrmc<liar)' where the personal pre- 
ience of Jahweh himself would have been felt to contravene 
the first necessities of incorfmrcal divinity. It was the 
^•ptrit of Jahweh '* that came upon the prophets: it was 
the ** wisdom of Jahweh ** that the fMHrts descril)ed, and 
that grew at last to be detacher! from the personality of 
God, and alluded to almost as a living individual. In the 
early church, this *' spirit of God.*' this " holy spirit,** was 
suppose<l to t)e poured forth upon the heads of i)elievers: 
ft descende<l up<m Jesus himself in the visible form of a 
dove from heaven, and u|>on the clisciples at Pentecost as 
tongues of fire, (iradually. the conception of a personal 
Holy Ghost took form and defiiiiteness : an .Mexandrian 
monk insisted on the necessity for a Triad of gods who 
were yet one GckI : and by the time the first creetls of the 
nascent church were committe<l to writing, the Spirit 
had come to rank with the Father and the Son as the 
Third Person in the ever-blessed Trinity. 
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By this time, too, it is pretty clear that the original man- 
hood of Jesus had got merged in the idea of his eternal 
godhead; he was regarded as the Logos, come down from 
heaven, where he had existed before all worlds, and in- 
carnate by the Holy Ghost in the Virgin Mary. The 
other articles of the Christian faith clustered gradually 
round these prime elements: the myth gathered force; 
the mysticism increased; the secondary divine beings or 
saints grew vastly in numbers; and the element of Juda- 
ism disappeared piecemeal, while a new polytheism and a 
new sacerdotalism took root apace in the Aryan world. I 
shall strive to show, however, in my concluding chapters, 
how even to the very end the worship of the dead is sdD 
the central force in modem Christianity: how religioii» 
whatever its form, can never wander far from that funda- 
mental reality: and how, whenever by force of circum- 
stances the gods become too remote from human life, so 
that the doctrine of resurrection or personal immortality 
is endangered for a time, and reunion with relations in the 
other world becomes doubtful or insecure, a reaction is 
sure to set in which takes things back once more to these 
fundamental concepts, the most persistent and perpetually 
recurrent element in all religious thinking. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

SURVIVALS IN CHRISTENDOM. 

We have now travelled far, apparently, from that primi- 
tnre stage of god-making where the only known gods are 
tlie corpses, mummies, skulls, ghosts, or spirits of dead 
chieftains or dead friends and relations. The God of 
Christianity, in his fully-evolved form, especially as known 
to thinkers and theologians, is a l)eing so vast, so abstract, 
ubiquitous, so eternal, that he seems to have hardly 

ly points of contact at all with the simple ancestral spirit 
or sacred stone from which in the last resort he appears to 
be descended. Yet even here, we must beware of being 
■ttsled by too personal an outlook. While the higher 
minds in Christendom undoubtedly conceive of the Chris- 
tian God in terms of ManscI and Martineau, the lower 
minds even among ourselves conceive of him in far simpler 
and more material fashions. A good deal of enquiry 
among ordinar>' English people of various classes, not al- 
ways the poorest, convinces me that to large numbers of 
them God is envisaged as {H)ssessing a material human 
form, more or less gaseous in composition: that, in spite 
of the Thirty-nine Articles, he has bo<ly. parts, and 
passions; that he is usually pictured to the mind's eye as 
about ten or twelve feet high, with head, hands, eyes and 
mouth, used to see with and speak with in human fashion; 
and that he sits on a throne, like a king that he is, sur- 
nninded by a visible court of angels and archangels. 
Italian art so invariably represents him, with a frank- 
ness unknown to Protestant Christendom. Instead 
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'of being in all places at once, pervading and under- 
lying nature, the Deity is conceived of by most oi Us 
worshippers as having merely the power of annihilating 
space, and finding himself wherever he likes at a givca 
moment. His omniscience and omnipotence are readilj 
granted; but his abstractness and immateriality are not 
really gasped by one out of a thousand of his believers in 
Britain. 

The fact is, so abstract a conception as the highest 
theological conception of Grod cannot be realised except 
symbolically, and then for a few moments only, in com- 
plete isolation. The moment Grod is definitely thought of 
in connexion with any cosmic activity, still more in con- 
nexion with any human need, he is inevitably thought of 
on human analogies, and more or less completely anthro- 
pomorphised in the brain of the believer. Being by 
origin an offshoot of the mind of man, a great deified hu- 
man being, he retains necessarily still, for all save a few 
very mystical or ontological souls, the obvious marks d 
his ultimate descent from a ghost or spirit. Indeed, on 
the mental as opposed to the bodily side, he does so for us 
all ; since even theologians freely ascribe to him such 
human feelings as love, affection, a sense of justice, a spirit 
of mercy, of truth, of wisdom: knowledge, will, the powers 
of intellect, all the essential and fundamental human 
faculties and emotions. 

Thus, far as we seem to have travelled from our base in 
the most exalted concepts of God, we are nearer to it still 
than most of us imagine. Moreover, in spite of this height 
to which the highest minds have raised their idea of the 
Deity, as the creator, sustainer, and mover of the universe, 
every religion, however monotheistic, still continues to 
make new minor gods for itself out of the dead as they 
die, and to worship these gods with even more assiduous 
worship than it bestows upon the great God of Christen- 
dom or the great gods of the central pantheon. And the 
Christian religion makes such minor deities no less than 
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olhers. The fact is» the religious emotion takes its 
ibrifin from the affection and regard feh for the dead by 
svors» mingled with the hope and belief that they may 
of some use or advantage, temporal or spiritual, to 
who call upon them; and these primitive faiths and 
iBeKngs remain so ingrained in the very core of humanity 
Chat even the most abstract of all religions, like the Protes- 
tant schism, cannot wholly choke them, while recrudes- 
of the original creed and custom spring up from 
to time in the form of spiritualism, theosophy, and 
\'aguc types of simple ghost-worship. _ 

Most advanced religions, however, and especially Chris- 
tiansly in its central, true, and main form of Catholicism, 
ha%*e found it necessary to keep renewini^ from time to time 
llie stock of minor gods — here arl>itrarily known as saints — 
■mch as the older religions found it always necessary from 
to year to renew the foundation-gods, the com and 
gods, and the other s{>ccial deities of the manufac- 
tared order, by a constant supply of theanthropic victims. 
What I wish more particularly to |)oint out here, howeverr^ 
h that the vast majority of places of worship all the world 
over are still erected, as at the very l>eginning, above the 
body of a dead man or woman; that the chief objects of 
Morship in ever>' shrine are still, as always, such cherished 
bodies of dead men and women; and that the primitive 
Donnexion of Religion with Death has never for a moment 
been practically severed in the greater part of the world, — 
■oC even in Protestant England and America. 

Mr. William Simpson was one of the first ()ersons to 
point out this curious underlying connexion l>etween 
churches, temples. mos<|ues. or to{)es. and a tomb or 
Bionument. He has proved his point in a ver>' full man- 
aer. and I would refer the reader who wishes to pursue 
thtft branch of the subject at length to his interesting 
Biofiographs. In this work, I will confine my attention 
mainly to the continued presence of this death-element in 
Christianity: but by way of illustration, I will preface my 
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remarks by a few stray instances picked up at randott 
from the neighbouring and interesting field of Islam. 

There is no religion in all the world which professes to 
be more purely monotheistic in character than Mohaoh 
medanism. The unity of God, in the very strictest scn8e» 
is the one dogma round which the entire creed of Ma 
centres. More than any other cult, it represents itsdf » 
a distinct reaction against the polytheism and supersti- 
tion of surrounding faiths. The isolation of Allah is itsooe 
great dogma. If, therefore, we find even in this n»8t 



monotheistic of existing religious systems a large elemeol 
of practically polytheistic survival — if we find that C¥tt 
here the Worship of the Dead remains, as a chief com- 
ponent in religious practice, if not in religious theory, ift 
shall be fairly entitled to conclude, I think, that such coo- 
stituents are indeed of the very essence of religious think- 
ing, and we shall be greatly strengthened in the concb- 
sions at which we previously arrived as to a belid in 
immortality or continued life of the dead being in fact the 
core and basis of worship and of deity. 

Some eight or ten years since, when I first came practi- 
cally into connexion with Islam in Algeria and Egypt I 
was immediately struck by the wide prevalence among the 
Mahommedan population of forms of worship for which I 
was little prepared by anything I had previously read or 
heard as to the nature and practice of that exclusive and 
ostentatiously monotheistic faith. Two points, indeed 
forcibly strike any visitor who for the first time has the 
opportunity of observing a Mahommedan communit)' in 
its native surroundings. The first is the universal habit 
on the part of the women of visiting the cemeteries and 
mourning or praying over the graves of their relations on 
Friday, the sacred day of Islam. The second is the ft^ 
quency of Koubbas, or little whitewashed mosqu^ 
tombs erected over the remains of Marabouts, fakeers, or 
local saints, which form the real centres for the religion 
and worship of every village. Islam, in practice, is a re- 
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of pilgrimages to the tombs of the dead. In 
peria, every hillside is dotted over with these pic- 
tsque little whitewashed domes, each overshadowed 
its sacred date-palm, each surrounded by its small 
led enclosure or temencs of prickly i>ear or agave, and 
h attended by its local ministrant, who takes charge of 

tomb and of the aims of the faithful. Holy body, 
red stone, tree, well, and priest — not an clement of the 
pnal cult of the dead is lacking. Numerous pilgrim- 
s are made to these koubbas by the devout: and on 
day evenings the little courtyards are almost invariably 
onged by a crowd of eager and devoted worshippers. 
thin, the bones of the holy man lie preser\'ed in a frame 
ig about with rosaries, pictures, and other oblations of 

ardent disciples, exactly as in the case of Roman 
tholsc chapels. The saint, in fact, is quite as much an 
thution of monotheistic Islam as of any other religion 
h which I am practically acquainted. 
Phese two peculiarities of the cult of Islam strike a 
inger immediately on the most casual visit. When he 
nes to look at the matter more closely, however, he 
b also that most of the larger mosques in the principal 
ms are themselves similarlv built to contain and en- 
ine the bones of saintly i>ersonages, more or less 
ered in their immediate neighbourhood. Some of these 

indeed so holy that their tx>nes have l>een duplicated 
ctly like the wood of the true cross, and two tombs have 
n built in separate places where the whole or a portion 
he supposed remains are said to l>e buried. I will only 
cify as instances of such holy tombs the sacred city of 
rouan in Tunisia, which ranks second to Mecca and 
dina alone in the opinion of all devout western Mo- 
nmedans. Here, the most revered building is the 
ine of " The Companion of the Pn>phet.*' who lies 
bin a catafalque covered with palls of black velvet and 
er — as funereal a monument as is known to me anv- 
ere« Oose by stands the catafalque of an Indian saint: 
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while other holy tomb-mosques abound in the city. In 
Algiers town, the holiest place is similarly the mosqw- 
tomb of Sidi Abd-er-Rahman, which contains the shrine 
and body of that saint, who died in 1471. Around him, 
so as to share his sacred burial-place (like the Egyptians 
who wished to be interred with Osiris), lie the bodies of 
several Deys and Pashas. Lights are kept constaod; 
burning at the saint's tomb, which is hung with variously- 
coloured drapery, after the old Semitic fashion, while ban- 
ners and ostrich-eggs, the gifts of the faithful, dangk 
ostentatiously round it from the decorated ceiling. Stffl 
more sacred in its way is the venerable shrine of Sidi 01d» 
near Biskra, one of the most ancient places of worship 
in the Mahommedan world. The tomb of the great saint 
stands in a chantry, screened off from the noble mosqiie 
which forms the ante-chamber, and is hung round with silk 
and other dainty offerings. On the front an inscriptioii 
in very early Cufic characters informs us that " This is the 
tomb of Okba, son of Nafa: May Allah have mercy upon 
him." The mosque is a famous place of pilgrimage, and 
a belief obtains that when the Sidi is rightly invoked, a 
certain minaret in its front will nod in acceptance of the 
chosen worshipper. I could multiply instances indefi- 
nitely, but refrain on purpose. All the chief mosques at 
Tlemgen, Constantine, and the other leading North 
African towns similarly gather over the bodies of saints 
or marabouts, who are invoked in prayer, and to whom 
every act of worship is offered. 

All over Islam we get such holy grave-mosques. The 
tomb of the Prophet at Medina heads the list: with the 
equally holy tomb of his daughter Fatima. Among the 
Shiahs, Ali's grave at Nejef and Hoseyn's grave at 
Kerbela are as sacred as that of the Prophet at Medina. 
The shrines of the Imams are much adored in Persia. The 
graves of the peers in India, the Ziarets of the fakeers in 
Afghanistan, show the same tendency. In Palestine, says 
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Major Conder, worship at the tombs of local saints 
•* represents the real religion of the peasant." 

I had originally intended, indeed, to include in this work 
a special chapter on these survivals in Islam, a vast num- 
ber of which I have collected in various places; but my 
book has already swelled to so much larger dimensions 
tbasi I had originally contemplated that I am compelled 
leitictantly to forego this disquisition. 

One word, however, must be given to Egypt, where the 
cnh of the dead was always so marked a feature in the de- 
treloped religion, and where neither Christianity nor Islam 
hM been able to obscure this primitive tendency. Nothing 
ii more noticeable in the Nile Valley than the extraordi- 
way in which the habits and ideas as to burial and the 
ition of the dead have sur\'ived in spite of the 
double and rapid alteration in religious theory. At Sak- 
karrnh and Thebes, one is familiar with the streets and 
booses of tombs, regularly laid out so as to form in the 
ilnctest sense a true Necropolis, or city of the dead. Just 
ootside Cairo, on the edge of the desert, a precisely similar 
w a o A tm Necropolis exists to this day, regularly planned 
in streets and quarters, with the tomb of each family 
iCasuling in its own court yanl or enclosure, and often 
very closely resembling the common round-roofed or 
domed Egyptian houses. In this town of dead txxlies, 
t!ttry distinction of rank and wealth may now t>e observed. 
The rich are buried under splendid mausolea of great 
architectural pretensions: the pcK>r occupy humble tombs 
|tsst raised al>ove the suriace of the desert, and marked 
at heaul and foot with rough and simple Eg>*ptian tomb> 
0Cofies. Still, the entire aspect of such a cemetery is the 
aspect of a town. In northern climates, the dead sleep 
their last sleep under grassy little tumuli, wholly unlike the 
streets of a city: in Egypt, to this day. the dead occupy, 
as in life, whole lanes and alleys of eternal houses. Even 
the spirit which produced the Pyramids and the Tombs 
of the Kings is conspicuous in modem or medixval Cairo 
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in the taste which begot those vast domed mosques 
known as the Tombs of the Khalifs and the Tombs of the 
Mamelooks. Whatever is biggest in the neighbourhood 
of ancient Memphis turns out on examination to be the 
last resting-place of a Dead Man, and a place of worship. 

Almost every one of the great mosques of Cairo is either 
a tomb built for himself by a ruler — ^and this is the moie 
frequent case — or else the holy shrine of some saint oi 
Islam. It is characteristic of Eg^pt, however, where kh^ 
and god have always been so closely combined, that wWk 
elsewhere the mosque is usually the prayer-tomb of a holy 
man, in Cairo it is usually the memorial-temple of a 
Sultan, an Emeer, a viceroy, or a Khedive. It is inte- 
resting to find, too, after all we have seen as to the special 
sanctity of the oracular head, that perhaps the holiest of all 
these mosques contains the head of Hoseyn, the grandson 
of the Prophet. A ceremonial washing is particular^ 
mentioned in the story of its translation. The mosque of 
Sultan Hassan, with its splendid mausoleum, is a pecu- 
liarly fine example of the temple-tombs of Cairo. 

I will not linger any longer, however, in the precincts 
of Islam, further than to mention the significant fact that 
the great central object of worship for the Mahommedan 
world is the Kaaba at Mecca, which itself, as Mr. William 
Simpson long ago pointed out, bears obvious traces of 
being at once a tomb and a sacred altar-stone. Sir 
Richard Burton's original sketch of this mystic object 
shows it as a square and undecorated temple-tomb, 
covered throughout with a tasselled black pall — a most 
funereal object — the so-called " sacred carpet." It is, in 
point of fact, a simple catafalque. As the Kaaba was 
adopted direct by Mohammad from the early Semitic 
heathenism of Arabia, and as it must always have been 
treated with the same respect, I do not think we can avoid 
the obvious conclusion that this very ancient tomb has 
been funereally draped in the self-same manner, like those 
of Biskra, Algiers, and Kerouan, from the time of its first 
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lion. This case thus throws light on the draping of 
ashfra, as do also the many-coloured draperies and 
pngs of saints' catafalques in Algeria and Tunis. 
or can I resist a passing mention of the Mobarram 
val, which is said to l>e the commemoration of the 
h of Hoseyn, the son of Ali (whose holy head is pre- 
ed at Cairo). This is a rude piece of acting, in which 
events supposed to be connected with the death of 
eyn are graphically represented; and it ends with a 
ed Adonis-like or Osiris-like procession, in which the 
f of the saint is carried and mourned over. The fu- 
1 is the g^nd part of the i>erformance ; catafalques are 
etructed for the holy corpse, covered with green and 
I tinsel — the green l>eing obviously a last reminiscence 
he go<i of vegetation. In Bombay, after the dead 
f and shrine have been carried through the streets 
I weeping an<l wailing, they are finally thrown into 
tea, like King Carnival. I think we nee<l hardly doubt 

here we have an evanescent relic of the rites of the 
-god. ending in a rain-charm, and very closely resem- 
l those of Adonis and Usiris. 

ut if in Islam the great objects of worship are the 
ba tomb at Mecca an<l the Tomb of the Prophet at 
Itna, so the most holy sp<jt in the world for Christen- 
i is — the Holy Sepulchre. It was for possession of 
most sacred place of pilgrimage that Christians 
;ht Moslems through the middle ages; and it is there 

while faith in the human Christ was strong and vigor- 
ihe vast majority of the most meritorious pilgrimages 
inued to l>e directed. To worship at the tomb of the 
I Re<leemer was the highest bo|>e of the devout 
larval Christian. Imitations of the Holy Sepulchre 
ir in abundance all over Europe : one exists at S. 
iiio in Itologna; another, due to the genius of .Mberti, 
ell known in the Ruccellai chapel at Florence. I need 
liy recall the Sacro Monte at Varallo. 
or the most part, however, in Christendom, and 
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especially in those parts of Christendom remote from 
Palestine, men contented themselves with nearer aad 
more domestic saints. From a very early date wc sec ia 
the catacombs the growth of this practice of offering up 
prayer by (or to) the bodies of the Dead who slept in 
Christ. A chapel or capella, as Dean Burgon has pointed 
out, meant originally an arched sepulchre in the walk d 
the catacombs, at which prayer was afterwards hatnto- 
ally made: and above-ground chapels were modelled, 
later on, upon the pattern of these ancient underground 
shrines. I have alluded briefly in my second chapter to 
the probable origin of the cruciform church from two gal- 
leries of the catacombs crossing one another at right 
angles ; the High Altar stands there over the body or 
relics of a Dead Saint; and the chapels represent other 
minor tombs grouped like niches in the catacombs around 
it. A chapel is thus, as Mr. Herbert Spencer phrases it, 
" a tomb within a tomb " ; and a great cathedral is a 
serried set of such cumulative tombs, one built beside the 
other. Sometimes the chapels are actual graves, some- 
times they are cenotaphs; but the connexion with death 
is always equally evident. On this subject, T would refer 
the reader again to Mr. Spencer's pages. 

So long as Christianity was proscribed at Rome and 
throughout the empire, the worship of the dead must have 
gone on only silently, and must have centred in the cata- 
combs or by the graves of saints and martyrs — the last- 
named being practically mere Christian successors of the 
willing victims of earlier religions. " To be counted 
worthy to suffer " was the heart's desire of every earnest 
Christian — as it still is among fresh and living sects like 
the Salvation Army; and the creed of self-sacrifice, whose 
very name betrays its human- victim origin, was all but 
universal. When Christianity had triumphed, however, and 
gained not only official recognition but official honour, 
the cult of the martyrs and the other faithful dead became 
with Christian Rome a perfect passion. The Holy Inno- 
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t. St. Stq>hen Protomartyr, the nameless martyrs of 
Ten Persecutions, together with Polycarp, Vivia Per- 
ia« Felicitas, Ignatius and all the rest, came to receive 
1 the church a form of veneration which only the nice 
Bctions of the theological mind could enable us to 
riminate from actual worship. The great procession 
be slain for Christ in the mosaics of Sant' Apollinare 
nro at Ravenna gives a good comprehensive list of the 
e important of these earliest saints (at least for Aryan 
ihippers) headed by St. Martin, St. Clement, St. 
so, St. Lawrence, and St. Hippolytus. Later on 
e the more mythical and poetic figures, derived appa- 
hf from heathen gods — St. Catharine, St. Barbara, 
George, St. Christopher. These form as they go a 
ect new pantheon, circling round the figures of Christ 
lelf, and his mother the Madonna, who grows quickly 
am, by absorption of Isis, Astarte, and Artemis, into 
Queen of Heaven. 

be love-feasts or agapae of the early Christians were 
Jly held, in the catacombs or elsewhere. at)ove the 
ics of the martyrs. Subsequently, the remains of the 
ted dead were transferre<l to lordly churches without, 
Sant* Agnese and San Paolo, where they were de- 
ted under the altar or sacred stone thus consecrated, 
1 whose top the l>ody and blood of Christ was dis- 
ited in the Eucharist. As early as the fourth ccntur>-, 
enow that no church was complete without some such 
; and the passion for martyrs spread m> greatly from 
period onward that at one time no less than iyx> 
ises of holy men together were buried at S. Prassetle. 
\ only in Rome itself that the full inifxirtance of this 
lyr-worship can now be sufficiently understocHl. or the 
e part which it played in the development of Christ ian- 
adequately recognised. Perhaps the easiest way for 
Protestant reader to put himself in touch with this 
of the subject is to peruse the very interesting and 
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graphic account given in the second volume of Ma 
Jameson's Sacred and Legendary Art. 

I have room for a few illustrative examples only. 

When St. Ambrose founded his new church at Milan, he 
wished to consecrate it with some holy relics. In a viskn, 
he beheld two young men in shining- clothes, and it in 
revealed to him that these were holy tnartjrrs whose bote 
lay near the spot where he lived in the city. He dug far 
them, accordingly, and found two bodies, which provei 
to be those of two saints, Gervasius and Protasius, who 
had suffered for the faith in the reign of Nero. They were 
installed in the new basilica Ambrose had built at Milm 
Churches in their honour now exist all over Christendom, 
the best known being those at Venice and Paris. 

The body of St. Agnes, saint and martyr, who is alwatfS 
represented with that familiar emblem, the lamb which she 
duplicates, lies in a sarcophagus under the High Altar of 
Sant' Agnese beyond the Porta Pia, where a basilica was 
erected over the remains by Constantine the Great, only i 
few years after the martyrdom of the saint. The body of 
St. Cecilia lies similarly in the church of Santa Cecilia in 
Trastevere. In this last-named case, the original house 
where Cecilia was put to death is said to have been const- 
crated as a place of worship, after the very early savage 
fashion, the room where she suffered possessing especial 
sanctity. Pope Symmachus held a council there in the 
year 500. This earliest church having fallen into niins 
during the troubles of the barbarians, Pope Paschal I., the 
great patron of relic-hunting, built a new one in honour o( 
the saint in the ninth century. While engaged in the 
work, he had a dream (of a common pattern), when 
Cecilia appeared to him and showed him the place in 
which she lay buried. Search was made, and the body 
was found in the catacombs of St. Calixtus, wrapped in a 
shroud of gold tissue, while at her feet lay a linen cloth 
dipped in the sacred blood of her martyrdom. Near bff 
were deposited the remains of Valerian, Tiburtius, and 
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llaxtmus, all of whom are more or less mixed up in her 
kfend. The body was removed to the existing church, 
little room where the saint died being preserved as a 
K In the sixteenth century, the sacred building was 
in repaired and restored in the atrocious taste of the 
and the sarcophagus was opened l>efore the eyes of 
btvcral prelates, including Cardinal Baronius. The body 
VM found entire, and was then replaced in the silver shrine 
fe which it still reposes. Almost ever>' church in Rome 
hM thits its entire body of a patron saint, oftenest a martyr 
of the early persecutions. 

In many similar cases, immense importance is attached 
•d the fact that the body remains, as the phrase goes, ** un- 
pted "; and I may mention in this connexion that in 
frequent representations of the Raising of Lazarus* 
Vluch occur as " emblems of the resurrection '' in the cata- 
nmbs, the body of Lazarus is represented as a mummy* 
Dftcn enclosed in what seems to be a mummy-case. In- 
leed, it is most reminiscent of the Egyptian Osiris images. 

I pass on to other and more interesting instances of 
nrvival in corpse-worship. 

The great central temple of the Catholic Church is St. 
Peter's at Rome. The very bo<ly of the crucified saint lies 
mshrined under the high altar, in a sarcophagus brought 
irom the catacomb near S. Sebastiano. Upon this Rock, 
St. Peter's and the Catholic Church are founded. Ana- 
dettis. the successor of Clement, built a monument over 
the bones of the blessed Peter; and if Peter l>e a historical 
person at all. I see no reason to doubt that his veritable 
body actually lies there. St. Paul shares with him in the 
tune shrine: but only half the two corpses now repose 
vithin the stately Confessio in the Sacristy of the papal 
bssilica : the other portion of St. Peter consecrates the 
Lateran; the other portion of St. Paul gives sanctity to 
Ssn Paolo fuori le Mura. 

Other much venerated bodies at Rome are those of the 
Quattro Coronati, in the church of that name; S. Praxe- 
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dis and St. Pudentiana in their respective churches; St 
Cosmo and St. Damian; and many more too numerous 
to mention. Several of the Roman churches, like San 
Clemente, stand upon the site of the house of the saint to 
whom they are dedicated, or whose body they preserve, 
thus recalling the early New Guinea practice. Others 
occupy the site of his alleged martyrdom, or enclose the 
pillar to which he was fastened. The legends of all these 
Roman saints are full of significant echoes of paganism. 
The visitor to Rome who goes the round of the churches 
and catacombs with an unprejudiced mind must be asto- 
nished to find how sites, myths, and ceremonies recall at 
every step familiar heathen holy places or stories. In the 
single church of San Zaccaria at Venice, again, I found 
the bodies of St. Zacharias (father of John the Baptist), 
St. Sabina, St. Tarasius, Sts. Nereus and Achilles, and 
many other saints too numerous to mention. 

How great importance was attached to the possession of 
the actual corpse or mummy of a saint we see exception- 
ally well indeed in this case of Venice. The bringing of 
the corpse or mummy of St. Mark from Alexandria to the 
lagoons was long considered the most important event 
in the history of the Republic; the church in which it was 
housed is the noblest in Christendom, and contains an end- 
less series of records of the connexion of St. Mark with 
the city and people that so royally received him. The 
soul, as one may see in Tintoret's famous picture, flitted 
over sea with the body to Venice, warned the sailors d 
danger by the way, and ever after protected the hospitable 
Republic in all its enterprises. One must have lived long 
in the city of the Lagoons and drunk in its very spirit in 
order to know how absolutely it identified itself with the 
Evangelist its patron. " Pax tibi, Marce, evangelista 
mens," is the motto on its buildings. The Hon of St 
Mark stood high in the Piazzetta to be seen of all ; he re- 
curs in every detail of sculpture or painting in the Doges' 
Palace and the public edifices of the city. The bodv that 
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hy under the pall of gold in the great church of the 
was a veritable Palladium, a very present help in 
of trouble. It was no mere sentiment or fancy to the 
Venetians ; they knew that they possessed in their own 
lOil, and under their own church domes, the body and soul 
of the second of the evangelists. 

Nor was that the only important helper that Venice 
could boast. She contained also the body of St. George 
ml San Giorgio Maggiore, and the body of St. Nicholas at 
San Niccolo di Lido. The beautiful legend of the Doge 
and the Fisherman (immortalised for us by the pencil of 
Paris Bordone in one of the noblest pictures the world has 
ever seen) tells us how the three great guardian saints» 
St. Mark. St. (ieorge, and St. Nicholas, took a gondola 
one day from their res|>ectivc churches, and rowed out to 
•ea amid a raging storm to circumvent the demons who 
were cciming in a tempest to overwhelm Venice. A fourth 
saint, of far later date, whom the Venetians also carried off 
by guile, was St. Koch of Montpelier. This holy man was a 
ver>' great sanitary precaution against the plague, to which 
the city was much ex|>osed through its eastern commerce. 
So the men of Venice simply stole the body by fraud from 
Montpelier, and built in its honour the exquisite church 
and Scuola di San Rocco. the great museum of the art of 
Tintorct. The fact that mere possession of the holy 
bo<ly counts in itself for much could not be better shown 
than by these forcible alnluctions. 

The corpse of St. Nicholas, who was a highly revered 
bishop of Myra in Lycia, lies, as I said, under the high 
altar of San Niccolo di Lido at \'enice. But another and 
more authentic iKxly of the same great saint, the patron 
of sailors and likewise of schooll)ovs. lies also under the 
high altar of the magnificent basilica of San Nicola at 
Ban, from which circumstance the holy bishop is generally 
known as St. Nicolas of Bari. A miraculous fluid, the 
Manna di Bari, highly prized by the pious, exudes from 
the remains. A gorgeous cathedral rises over the sepul- 
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chre. Such emulous duplication of bodies and relics is 
extremely common, both in Christendom and in Islam. 

I have made a point of visiting the shrines of a vast 
number of leading saints in various parts of Italy; and 
could devote a volume to their points of interest. The 
corpse of St. Augustine, for example, lies at Pavia in a 
glorious ark, one of the most sumptuous monuments ever 
erected by the skill of man, as well as one of the loveliest. 
Padua similarly boasts the body of St. Antony of Padua, 
locally known as ** il Santo,'* and far more important in his 
own town than all the rest of the Christian pantheon put 
together. The many-domed church erected over his re- 
mains is considerably larger than St. Mark's at Venice; 
and the actual body of the saint itself is enclosed in an 
exquisite marble chapel, designed by Sansovino, and en- 
riched with all the noblest art of the Renaissance. Do- 
minican monks and nuns make pilgrimages to Bologna, 
in order to venerate the body of St. Dominic, who died in 
that city, and whose corpse is enclosed in a mag^ficent 
sarcophagus in the church dedicated to him, and adorned 
with exquisite sculpture by various hands from the time of 
Niccolo Pisano to that of Michael Angelo. Siena has for 
its special glory St. Catherine the second — the first was 
the mythical princess of Alexandria; and the house of that 
ecstatic nun is still preserved intact as an orator>' for the 
prayers of the pious. Her head, laid by in a silver shrine 
or casket, decorates the altar of her chapel in San Do- 
menico, where the famous frescoes of Sodoma too often 
usurp the entire attention of northern visitors. Compare 
the holy head of Hoseyn at Cairo. The great Franciscan 
church at Assisi, once more, enshrines the remains of the 
founder of the Franciscans, which formerly reposed 
under the high altar; the church of Santa Maria degli 
Angeli below it encloses the little hut which was the first 
narrow home of the nascent order. I could go on multi- 
plying such instances without number; I hope these few 
will suffice to make the Protestant reader feel how real is 
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the reverence still paid to the very corpses and houses of 
the saints in Italy. If ever he was present at Milan on the 
festa of San Carlo Borromeo, and saw the peasants from 
neighbouring villages flock in hundreds to kiss the relics 
of the holy man, as I have seen them, he would not hesi- 
tate to connect much current Christianity with the most 
primitive forms of corpse-worship and mummy-worship. 

North of the Alps, again, I cannot refrain from mention- 
ing a few salient instances, which help to enforce princi- 
ples already enunciated. At Paris, the two great local 
saints are St. Denis and Ste. Genevieve. St. Denis was 
the first bishop of Lutetia and of the Parisii: he is said to 
have been beheaded with his two companions at Mont- 
martre, — Mons Martyrum. He afterwards walked with 
his head in his hands from that point (now covered by the 
little church of St. Pierre, next door to the new basilica of 
the Sacre Coeur), to the spot where he piously desired to 
be buried. A holy woman named Catulla (note that last 
echo) performed the final rites for him at the place where 
the stately abbey-church of St. Denis now preserves his 
memory. The first cathedral on the spot was erected 
before the Prankish invasion; the second, built by Dago- 
bert, was consecrated (as a vision showed) by Christ him- 
self, who descended for the purpose from heaven, sur- 
rounded by apostles, angels, and St. Denis. The actual 
head or skull of the saint was long preserved in the basilica 
in a splendid reliquary of solid silver, the gift of Mar- 
guerite de France, just as Hoseyn's head is still preserved 
at Cairo, and as so many other miraculous or oracular 
heads are kept by savages or barbarians elsewhere. In- 
deed, the anthropological enquirer may be inclined to sup- 
pose that the severance of the head from the body and its 
preservation above ground, after the common fashion, 
gave rise later to the peculiar but by no means unique 
legend. Compare the bear's head in the Aino supersti- 
tion, as well as the oracular German and Scandinavian 
Nithstangs. 
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As for Ste. Genevieve, she rested first in the churdi 
dedicated to her on the site now occupied by the 
Pantheon, which still in part, though secularised, pre- 
serves her memory. Her body (or what remains of it) 
lies at present in the neighbouring church of St. Eticnnc 
du Mont, where every lover of Paris surely pays his d^ 
votion to the shrine in the most picturesque and original 
building which the city holds, whenever he passes throu^ 
the domain of Ste. Genevieve. How real the devotion of 
the people still is may be seen on any morning of the 
working week, and still more during the octave of the 
saint's fete-day. 

As in many other cases, however, the remains of the 
virgin patroness of Paris have been more than once re- 
moved from place to place for safe custody. The body 
was originally buried in the crypt of the old abbey church 
of the Holy Apostles on the lie de la Cite. When the 
Normans overran the country, the monks carried it away 
with them in a wooden box to a place of safety. As soon 
as peace was once more restored, the corpse was en- 
shrined in a splendid chasse ; while the empty tomb was 
still treated with the utmost reverence. At the Revolu- 
tion, the actual bones, it is said, were destroyed; but the 
sarcophagus or cenotaph survived the storm, and >va5 
transferred to St. Etienne. Throughout the Neuvaine. 
thousands of the faithful still flock to worship it. The 
sarcophagus is believed even now to contain some holy 
portions of the saint*s body, saved from the wreck by 
pious adherents. 

Other familiar examples wHl occur to every one, such as 
the bones of the Magi or Three Kings, preser\'ed in a re- 
liquary in the Cathedral at Cologne; those of St. Ursula 
and the ii,ooo virgins; those of St. Stephen and St. Law- 
rence at Rome; those of St. Hubert, disinterred and found 
uncomipted, at the town of the same name in the .Ar- 
dennes; and those of St. Longinus in his chapel at Man- 
tua. All these relics and bodies perform astounding mira- 
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cles, and all have been the centres of important cults for a 
considerable period. 

In Britain, from the first stages of Christianity, the reve- 
rence paid to the bodies of saints was most marked, and 
the story of their wanderings forms an important part of 
our early annals. Indeed, I dwell so long upon this point 
because few northerners of the present day can fully appre- 
ciate the large part which the Dead Body plays and has 
played for many centuries in Christian worship. Only 
those who, like me, have lived long in thoroughly Catho- 
lic countries, have made pilgrimages to numerous famous 
shrines, and have waded through reams of Anglo-Saxon 
and other early mediaeval documents, can really under- 
stand this phase of Christian hagiology. To such people 
it is abundantly clear that the actual Dead Body of some 
sainted man or woman has been in many places the chief 
object of reverence for millions of Christians in successive 
generations. A good British instance is found in the case 
of St. Cuthbert's corpse. The tale of its wanderings is 
too long to be given here in full ; it should be read in any 
good history of Durham. I epitomize briefly. The body 
of the devoted missionary of the north was first kept for 
some time at Lindisfame. When, at the end of eleven 
years, the saint's tomb was opened, his outer form was 
found still incorrupt ; and so for more than 800 years it was 
believed to remain. It rested at Lindisfarne till 875, when 
the piratical Danes invaded Northumbria. The monks, 
regarding St. Cuthbert as their greatest treasure, fled in- 
land, carrj'ing the holy body with them on their own shoul- 
ders. Such translations of-sacred corpses are common in 
Christian and heathen history. After many wanderings, 
during which it was treated with the utmost care and devo- 
tion, the hallowed body found an asylum for a while at 
Chester-le-Street in 883. In 995, it was transferred to 
Ripon, where it sanctified the minster by even so short a 
sojourn; but in the same year it went forth again, on its 
way north to Lindisfame. On the way, however, it mira- 
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culously signified (by stubborn refusal to move) its desire 
to rest for ever at Durham — a town whose strong natural 
position and capacity for defence does honotu: to the 
saint's military judgment. Here, enclosed in a costly 
shrine, it remained working daily miracles till the Refor- 
mation. The later grave was opened in 1826, when the 
coffin was found to enclose another, made in 1104: and 
this again contained a third, which answered the descrip- 
tion of the sarcophagus made in 698, when the saint was 
raised from his first grave. The innermost case contained, 
not indeed the uncorrupted body of Cuthbert, but a skele- 
ton, still entire, and wrapped in fine robes of embroidered 
silk. No story known to me casts more light on corpse- 
worship than does this one when read with all the graphic 
details of the original authorities. 

But everywhere in Britain we get similar local saints, 
whose bodies or bones performed marvellous miracles and 
were zealously guarded against sacrilegious intruders. 
Bede himself is already full of such holy corpses: and in 
later days they increased by the hundred. St. Alban at St 
Alban's, the protomartyr of Britain; the "white hand" 
of St. Oswald, that when all else perished remained white 
and uncorrupted becaused blessed by Aidan; St. Ethel- 
dreda at Ely, another remarkable and illustrative instance; 
Edward the Confessor at Westminster Abbey; these are 
but a few out of hundreds of examples which will at once 
occur to students of our history. And I will add that 
sometimes the legends of these saints link us on unex- 
pectedly to far earlier types of heathen worship; as when 
we read concerning St. Edmund of East Anglia, the 
patron of Bury St. Edmund's, that Ingvar the viking took 
him by force, bound him to a tree, scourged him cruelly, 
made him a target for the arrows of the pagan Danes, and 
finally beheaded him. Either, I say, a god-making sacri- 
fice of the northern heathens; or, failing that, a reminis- 
cence, like St. Sebastian, of such god-making rites as p^^ 
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served in the legends of ancient martyrs. Compare here, 
once more, the Aino bear-sacrifice. 

But during the later middle ages, the sacred Body of 
Britain, above all others, was undoubtedly that of Thomas 
A'Becket at Canterbury. Hither, as we know, all Eng- 
land went on pilgrimage; and nothing could more fully 
show the rapidity of canonisation in such cases than the 
fact that even the mighty Henry H. had to prostrate him- 
self before his old enemy's body and submit to a public 
scourging at the shrine of the new-made martyr. For 
several hundred years after his death there can be no 
doubt at all that the cult of St. Thomas of Canterbury was 
much the most real and living worship throughout the 
whole of England; its only serious rivals in popular favour 
being the cult of St. Cuthbert to the north of Humber, 
and that of St. Etheldreda in the Eastern Counties. 

Holy heads in particular were common in Britain before 
the Reformation. A familiar Scottish case is that of the 
head of St. Fergus, the apostle of Banff and the Pictish 
Highlands, transferred to and preserved at the royal seat 
of Scone. " By Sanct Fergus heid at Scone '* was the 
favourite oath of the Scotch monarchs, as " Par Sainct 
Dcnys " was that of their French contemporaries. 

In almost all these cases, again, and down to the present 
day, popular appreciation goes long before official Roman 
canonisation. Miracles are first performed at the tomb, 
and prayers are answered; an irregular cult precedes the 
formal one. Even in our own day, only a few weeks after 
Cardinal Manning's death, advertisements appeared in 
Catholic papers in London, giving thanks for spiritual and 
temporal blessings received through the intervention of 
Our Lady, the saints, ** and our beloved Cardinal." 

This popular canonisation has often far outrun the regu- 
lar official acceptance, as in the case of Joan of Arc in 
France at the present day, or of " Maister John Schom, 
that blessed man bom," in the Kent of the middle ages. 
Thus countries like Wales and Cornwall are full of local 
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and patriotic saints, often of doubtful Catholicity, like 
St. Cadoc, St. Padem, St. Petrock, St. Piran, St. Ruan, 
and St. Illtyd, not to mention more accepted cases, like 
St. Asaph and St. David. The fact is, men have every- 
where felt the natural desire for a near, a familiar, a recent, 
and a present god or saint; they have worshipped rather 
the dead whom they loved and revered themselves than 
the elder gods and the remoter martyrs who have no body 
among them, no personal shrine, no local associations, no 
living memories. " I have seen in Brittany," says a 
French correspondent of Mr. Herbert Spencer's, "the 
tomb of a pious and charitable priest covered with gar- 
lands: people flocked to it by hundreds to pray of him 
that he would procure them restoration to health, and 
guard over their children." There, with the Christian ad- 
dition of the supreme God, we get once more the root-idea 
of religion. 

I should like to add that beyond such actual veneration 
of the bodies of saints and martyrs, there has always ex- 
isted a definite theory in the Roman church that no altar 
can exist without a relic. The altar, being itself a monu- 
mental stone, needs a body or part of a body to justify 
and consecrate it. Dr. Rock, a high authority, says in his 
HierurgiUy ** By the regulations of the Church it is or- 
dained that the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass be offered upon 
an altar which contains a stone consecrated by a Bishop, 
enclosing the relics of some saint or martyr; and be co- 
vered with three linen cloths that have been blessed for 
that purpose with an appropriate form of benediction." The 
consecration of the altar, indeed, is considered even more 
serious than the consecration of the church itself ; for 
without the stone and its relic, the ceremony of the Mass 
cannot be performed at all. Even when Mass has to be 
said in a private house, the priest brings a consecrated 
stone and its relic along with him; and other such stones 
were carried in the retables or portable altars so common 
in military expeditions of the middle ages. The church 
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b thus a tofnb» with chapel tombs around it; it contains 
m ftone monument covering a dead Ix)dy or part of a body; 
and in it is made and exhibited the Body of Christ, in the 
form of the consecrated and transmuted wafer. 

Not only, however, is the ahar in this manner a reduced 
or symbolical tomb, and not only is it often placed al>ove 
the body of a saint, as at St. Mark's and St. Peter's, but 
it mlso sometimes consists itself of a stone sarcophagus. 
One such sarcophagus exists in the Cathedral at St. Malo; 
I have seen other cofl[in-shape<l altars in the monastery of 
La Trappe near Algiers and elsewhere. When, however, 
tbe altar stands, like that at St. Peter's, above the actual 
txKly of a saint, it does not require to contain a relic ; 
otherwise it does. That is to say, it must ht either a real 
or else an attenuated and symbolical sarcophagus. 

In the eastern church, a sort of relic-bag, called an Anti- 
mins, is necessarj' for the pro[>er performance of the Holy 
Eucharist. It consists of a square cloth, laid on the altar 
or wrapped up in its coverings, and figured with a picture 
representing the burial of Christ by Joseph of Arimathea 
and the Holy Women. This brings it very near to the 
Adonis and Hoseyn ceremonies. But it must necessarily 
contain some saintly relic. 

Apart from corpse-worship and relic-worship in the case 
cl saints. Catholic Christendom has long possessed an an- 
nual Commemoration of the Dead, the Jour des Moris, 
which links itself on directly to earlier ancestor-worship. 
It is true, this commemoration is stated officially, and no 
dout>t correctly, to owe its origin (in its recognised form) 
to a particular historical person, /\dam de Saint Victor : 
but when we consider how universal such commemora- 
tions and annual dead-feasts have l>ecn in all times and 
places, we can hardly doubt that the church did but adopt 
and sanctify a practice which, though [>erhaps accounted 
heathenish, had never died out at all among the mass of 
lielievers. The very desire to lie burie<l in a church or 
churchyard, and all that it implies, link on Christian usage 
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here once more to primitive corpse-worship. Compare 
with the dead who sleep with Osiris. In the middle ages, 
many people were buried in chapels containing the body 
(or a relic) of their patron saint. 

In short, from first to last, religion never gets far dxaj 
from these its earliest and profoundest associations. " God 
and immortality," — those two are its key-notes. And 
those two are one; for the god in the last resort is nothing 
more than the immortal ghost, etherealised and extended. 

On the other hand, whenever religion travels too far 
afield from its emotional and primal base in the cult of the 
nearer dead, it must either be constantly renewed by fresh 
and familiar objects of worship, or it tends to dissipate 
itself into mere vague pantheism. A new god, a new 
saint, a " revival of religion," is continually necessan*. 
The Sacrifice of the Mass is wisely repeated at frequent 
intervals; but that alone does not suffice; men want the 
assurance of a nearer, a more familiar deity. In our own 
time, and especially in Protestant and sceptical England 
and America, this need has made itself felt in the rise of 
spiritualism and kindred beliefs, which are but the doctrine 
of the ghost or shade in its purified form, apart, as a nile, 
from the higher conception of a supreme ruler. And what 
is Positivism itself save the veneration of the mighty dead, 
just tinged with vague ethical yearnings after the abstract 
service of living humanity ? I have known many men of 
intellect, suffering under a severe bereavement — the loss 
of a wife or a dearly-loved child — take refuge for a time 
either in spiritualism or Catholicism. The former seems 
to give them the practical assurance of actual bodily inter- 
course with the dead, through mediums or table-turning; 
the latter supplies them with a theory of death which 
makes reunion a probable future for them. This desire 
for direct converse with the dead we saw exemplified in a 
very early of primitive stage in the case of the Mandan 
wives who talk lovingly to their husbands' skulls; it pro- 
bably forms the basis for the common habit of keeping the 
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d while burying the body, whose widespread results 
have so frequently noticed. I have known two in- 
ices of modem spiritualists who similarly had their 
es* bodies embalmed, in order that the spirit might 
im and inhabit them. 

I1US the Cult of the Dead, which is the earliest origin 
11 religion, in the sense of worship, is also the last relic 
be religious spirit which survives the gradual decay of 
li due to modem scepticism. To this cause I refer on 
whole the spiritualistic utterances of so many among 
leaders of modem science. They have rejected re- 
Ml, but they cannot reject the inherited and ingrained 
pous emotions. 
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And now we have reached at last the end of our long 
and toilsome disquisition. I need hardly say, to those who 
have persisted with me so far, that I do not regard a single 
part of it all as by any means final. There is not a chapter 
in this book, indeed, which I could not have expanded to 
double or treble its present length, had I chosen to indade 
in it a tithe of the evidence I have gathered on the sub- 
ject with which it deals. But for many adequate reasons, 
compression was imperative. Some of the greatest trea- 
tises ever written on this profoundly important and int^ 
resting question have met with far less than the attention 
they deserved because they were so bulky and so over- 
loaded with evidence that the reader could hardly see the 
wood for the trees; he lost the thread of the argument in 
the mazes of example. In my own case, I had or believed 
I had a central idea; and I desired to set that idea forth 
with such simple brevity as would enable the reader to 
grasp it and to follow it. I go, as it were, before a Grand 
Jury only. I do not pretend in any one instance to have 
proved my points; I am satisfied if I have made out a prima 
facie case for further enquiry. 

My object in the present reconstructive treatise has 
therefore been merely to set forth in as short a form as was 
consistent with clearness my conception of the steps by 
which mankind arrived at its idea of its God. I have not 
tried to produce evidence on each step in full; I have only 
tried to lay before the general public a rough sketch of a 
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psychological rebuilding, and to suggest at the same time 
to scholars and anthropologists some inkling of the lines 
ilofig which evidence in favour of my proposed reconstruc- 
tiofi is likeliest to be found. This book is thus no more 
than a summar>' of probabilities. Should it succeed in at- 
tmcting attention and arousing interest in so vast and fun- 
damental a subject, I shall hope to follow it up by others 
on future, in which the various component elements of my 
tbcoty will be treated in detail, and original authorities 
mil be copiously quoted with the fullest references. As, 
Iwwever, in this preliminary outline of my views I have 
with few save well-known facts, and relied for the 
part upon familiar collocations of evidence, I have not 
kliooght it necessary to encumber my pages with frequent 
iDd pedantic footnotes, referring to the passages or per- 
•ons quoted. The scholar will know well enough where 
U> loolc for the proofs he needs, while the general reader 
can only judge my rough foreshadowing of a hypothesis 
iccording as he is impressed by its verisimilitude or the 
ecNitrary. 

If, on the other hand, this avant-courier of a reasoned 
qrstem fails to interest the public, I must perforce be con- 
tent to refrain from going any deeper in print into this fas- 
cinating theme, on which I have still an immense number 
of ideas and facts which I desire the opportunity of pub- 
Bcly ventilating. 

I wish also to remark l>efore I close that I do not hold 
dogmatically to the whole or any part of the elaborate 
doctrine here tentatively suggested. I have changed my 
own mind far too often, with rej^ard to these matters, in 
the course of my personal evolution, ever to think I have 
rieached complete finality. Fifteen or twenty years ago, 
indeed. I was rash enough to think I had come to anchor, 
when I first read Mr. Herbert Si)encer's sketch of the 
origin of religion in the opening volume of the Principles 
$f Socioloiy. Ten or twelve years since, doubts and diffi- 
cnlties again obtruded themselves. Six years ago, once 
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more, when The Golden Bough appeared, after this bcx)k 
had been planned and in part executed, I was forced to go 
back entirely upon many cherished former opinions, and 
to reconsider many questions which I had fondly ima- 
gined were long since closed for me. Since that time, 
new lights have been constantly shed upon me from with- 
out, or have occurred to me from within: and I humbly 
put this sketch forward now for what it may be wcwrth, 
not with the idea that I have by any means fathomed the 
whole vast truth, but in the faint hope that I may perhaps 
have looked down here and there a little deeper into the 
profound abysses beneath us than has been the lot of most 
previous investigators. At the same time, I need hardly 
reiterate my sense of the immense obligations under which 
I lie to not a few among them, and preeminently to Mr. 
Spencer, Mr. Frazer, Mr. Hartland, and Dr. Tylor. My 
only claim is that I may perhaps have set forth a scheme 
of reconstruction which further evidence will possibly 
show to be true in parts, and mistaken in others. 

On the other hand, by strictly confining my attention 
to religious features, properly so called, to the exclusion of 
mythology, ethics, and all other external accretions or ac- 
cidents, I trust I have been able to demonstrate more 
clearly than has hitherto been done the intimate connexion 
which always exists between cults in general and the wor- 
ship of the Dead God, natural or artificial. Even if I 
have not quite succeeded in inducing the believer in primi- 
tive animism to reconsider his prime dogma of the origin 
of gods from all-pervading spirits (of which affiliation I 
can see no proof in the evidence before us), I ventiu'e to 
think I shall at any rate have made him feel that Ancestor- 
Worship and the Cult of the Dead God have played a far 
larger and deeper part than he has hitherto been willing to 
admit in the genesis of the religious emotions. Though I 
may not have raised the worship of the Dead Man to a so- 
preme and unique place in the god-making process, I have 
at least, I trust, raised it to a position of higher importance 
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tlian it has hitherto held, even since the publication of 
Ifr. Herbert Spencer's epoch-making researches. I be- 
Keve I have made it tolerably clear that the vast mass of 
ousting gods or divine persons, when we come to analyse 
them, do actually turn out to be dead and deified human 
beings. In short, it is my hope that I have rehabilitated 
Ettbemensm. 

This is not the place, at the very end of so long a dis- 
i|iiisition, to examine the theory of primitive animism. I 
vould therefore only say briefly here that I do not deny 
die actual existence of that profoundly animistic frame of 
Btnd which Mr. Im Thum has so well depicted among the 
Indians of Guiana; nor that which exists among the Sa- 
moytds of Siberia; nor that which meets us at ever>' turn 
\n historical accounts of the old Roman religion. I am 
quite ready to admit that, to people at that stage of re- 
ligious evolution, the world seems simply thronged with 
spirits on every side, each of whom has often his own spe- 
cial functions and |>eculiar prerogatives. But I fail to 
see that any one of these ideas is demonstrably primitive. 
Most often, we can trace ghosts, spirits, and gods to par- 
ticular human origins: where spirits exist in abundance and 
pervade all nature, I still fail to understand why they may 
not be referred to the one known source and spring of all 
ghostly beings. It is abundantly clear that no distinction 
of name or rite habitually demarcates these ubiquitous and 
uncertain spirits at large from those ilomcstic gcxls whose 
origin is perfectly well renicml>ercd in the family circle. 
I make l)old to l>elieve, therefore, that in every such case 
we have to deal with unknown and generalised ghosts, — 
with ghosts of most varying <legrei's of antiquity. If any 
one can show me a race of spirit-!>elievcrs who <lo not wor- 
ship their ownfi ancestral spirits, or can adduce any effective 
prime differentia l>etween the spirit that was once a Hving 
man. and the spirit that never was human at all. I will 
gbdly hear him. Up to date, however, no such race has 
been pointed out, and no such differentia ever posited. 
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The truth is, we have now no primitive men at all. Ex- 
isting men are the descendants of people who have had 
religions, in all probability, for over a million years. The 
best we can do, therefore, is to trace what gods we can to 
their original source, and believe that the rest are of 
similar development. And whither do we track them ? 

" So far as I have been able to trace back the origin of 
the best-known minor provincial deities," says Sir Alfred 
Lyall, speaking of India in general, " they are usually men 
of past generations who have earned special promotion 
and brevet rank among disembodied ghosts. ... Of 
the numerous local gods known to have been living 
men, by far the greater proportion derive from the ordi- 
nary canonisation of holy personages. . . . The num- 
ber of shrines thus raised in Berar alone to these anchor- 
ites and persons deceased in the odour of sanctity is large, 
and it is constantly increasing. Some of them have al- 
ready attained the rank of temples." We have seen that 
an acute observer, Erman, came to a similar conclusion 
about the gods of those very Ostyaks who are often 
quoted as typical examples of primitive animists. Of late 
years, all the world over, numerous unprejudiced inves- 
tigators, like Mr. Duff Macdonald and Captain Hender- 
son, have similarly come to the conclusion that the gods 
of the natives among whom they worked were all of hu- 
man origin; while we know that some whole g^eat national 
creeds, like the Shinto of Japan, recognise no deities at all 
save living kings and dead ancestral spirits. Under these 
circumstances, judging the unknown by the known, I hesi- 
tate to take the very bold step of positing- any new and 
fanciful source for the small residuum of unresolved gods 
whose human origin is less certainly known to us. 

In one word, I believe that corpse-worship is the proto- 
plasm of religion, while admitting that folk-lore is the pro- 
toplasm of mythology, and of its more modem and philo- 
sophical offshoot, theology. 
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Animism, theory of, 437 

Antioch, the Venice of its time, 
365 

Art in primitive Greece, 84 

Articles of faith, fresh additions 
to, II 

Ashera, 135, 189 

Athanasius, 7 

Atonement, doctrine of, 347; not a 
primitive idea, 347 

Attis, worship of, 313; self -mutila- 
tion in, 313; festival of the cult 
o^> 314; parallelism to Indian 
usage, 314; essentially a corn- 
god, 314 

Aubrey's Remains of Gentilisme, 

139 
Aviella, Goblet d*, 401 
Aztec cannibal banquets, no 

B 

Baptism, 389. 405 
BuTows, Lonfi^. used for burials, 
55; Round, u>r cremation, 56,65 
Bastian, 134, 139 



Baumkultus, Mannhardt's, 138 
Beagle, Voyage of the, Darwin's, 

143 
Belief, Egyptian, summary of, 178 

Blood, suDstitute for, no 

Body, resurrection of the, 43, 54, 
65 

Buddhism, Freeman on, 380 

Builder's Rites and Ceremonies^ 
Speth*s, 254 

Bull-god, the Hebrew, 191 

Bureau of Ethnology , Report of, 
106 

Burton, Dean, 418 

Bunal, cave, 53; dissertation on, 
55 ^/ sea,; due to fear of ghosts, 
56; earlier than burning, 54; 
Frazer as to, 56; resurrection 
from practice of, 54; rites, Afri- 
can, 29; sanctity from, sacred 
well, 152; system, origin of cul- 
tivation as adjunct of, 278 

Burrough, Stephen (in Hakluyt), 
129 

Burton, Sir Richard, 416; anec- 
dote of. 27 

•* Burying the carnival," 338 

Busta, 66 



Cade, Jack (Mortimer), 259 
Camel sacrifice, 33^; compared 
with that of Potraj and Diony- 
sus, 333; must be hastily eaten. 
333; compare paschal lamb, 333 
Cannibal banquets, Astec, 1 10 
'* Carnival, Burying the," 293 
Catlin, 50 
Cave burial, 53 
Ceremonial institution, 200 
Ceremonialism, religious, evolu- 
tion of, 90 
Ceremonies for expulsion of evils 
from communities, 349 
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Chalmers, Mr., A 3S8, 359 

Cheyne, Professor, on stone-wor- 
ship, I90 

Christ, a com-Kod, 381; a king's 
son, 383; and Meriah, 3^; a tem- 
porary king, 379; bongnt with a 
price, 385 

Christendom, corpse-worship of, 
at the tomb of Christ, 417; de- 
velopment of Grod of ancient 
Hebrews in God of modem, 995; 
God of, 4S9 

Christian and heathen gods, 
apotheosis, 335; basis of religion, 
926 

Christianisation of Megalithic 
monuments, 1x5 

Christianised form of scapegoat, 

351 
Christianity, a blend of Judaism 

with the popular religions of the 
day, 363; a competitor of Gnos- 
ticism, 395 ; a magma of Mediter- 
ranean religious ideas, 244; as 
standard ot reference, 3; a 
syncretic product, 363; an em- 
bodiment of Mediterranean 
cults, 327; Egyptian influence 
on, 400 ei seq,; elements of, 
404; growth of, 362; in the West, 
40^ et seq,; in its beginning 
oriental, 400; least anthropo- 
morphic creed, 18; Mithraism a 
competitor of, 395 ; modem wor- 
ship of dead central force in, 
408; origin of, author ^ided by 
Frazer and Mannhardt, v; pe- 
culiarities of, 17; priesthood not 
an integral part of early, 11; 
primitive, three great motors of, 
399; reason for triumph of, 389; 
religion, typical, 15; religion, not 
a typical, 17; removed from all 
primitive cults, 17; specially the 
religion of immortality, 392; two 
main forms of, 403 

Christian Pantheon, 7 

Christians a sect of the Jews, 7 

Christus, compared with Meriah, 
285 

Circumcision, baptism substituted 
for, 405 ; origin of, 200 

Clodd, Mr. Edward, v, 21, 254 

Codrington, Dr., 132 

Conder, Major, 196, 198, 199, 415 



Conway, Sir Martin, 175 

Cook, Cu>tain, 139 

Cora-god, as seed, 287; Cliriit t, 
381 

Com-firod worship and Potxaj fei- 
tivai, analog of, 904 

Com-fi;ods, animal, 389; snbstitste 
for Human sacrifice, 389; inEag- 
land, 2^, 29X 

Com festivals, European, si6 

Cornish well-spirits, 159 

Corpse, preservation ox, 49; vahe 
of saintly, as treasore, 492; wcv- 
ship, at Rome, 419; in Britain, 
427; in Islam, 413; the proto- 
plasm of religion, 438 

Cremationists, early American, 
Mexicans, 55 

Cretan Dionysus myth, 307 

Cross, threefold value of, us 

Cultivation, origin of, as adjunct 
of burial system, 278; pandoi 
of. 273; origin of, 275 

CuUedu Cyf^es, Sur ie, Lajaxd'i» 

143 



D'Albertis, 68 
D'Alviella, Goblet, 401 
Darwin's Voyage €ff the Beaglt, 

143 
Dead, book of the. 170; cult of the, 

185, 433; in E^ypt, 415; fear of. 
53; immortality the basis of 
worship of, 412; life of. 41; 
spiritualist belief in, 42; three 
stages in belief. 43; reappea^ 
ance in sleep, 48; Roman com- 
memoration of, 431; votire 
offerings to, 158 

Dead bodies, preserving and woe- 
ship of, 68 

Dead god, worship of, universal 
in cults, 436 

Dead roan's tomb, the primititt 
temple, 11 

•* Death, Carrying out," 293 

Death, primitive theories as to, 
45, 47; the gate of life, 162; Tkt 
Worship of, 153, 19S 

Deified man, worship of, 3 

Deity, the need 01 a familiar, 

432 
De Ostride, Plutarch's, 166 
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Deities, Sir Alfred Lyall on origin 
of minor provincial, 438 

]>ii Manes, 9 

Dionysns, originally the com vic- 
tim, 307; worship, 304, 305 ; resur- 
rection of, 305; varieties of, 306; 
resemblance between, and Po- 
traj rites, 306 

Divine victim, priest alone drinks 
blood of, 340; trees in Semitic 
area, 149 

Divinity, abnormal conditions of 
connection with, 298 

Donbt and credulity alwa3r8 coex- 
istent, 396 

Da Chaillu, 71 



£ 



Baster compared with other an- 
nual festivals, 391 

•• Eaten with honour," vii 

Bgjrpt, evolution of gods in, 155. 
tombs and caves of, i6x, 416 

Bgjrptian Belief, summary of, x^8; 
gods early kings, 176; bestial 
.types of. 173. 175; ophiolatry, 
Hebrew snake worship parallel 
with, 199; totems, 168; triads of 
God's origin of Trinity, ij, 369 

Egyptians, true religion of, wor- 
snip of the dead, and polythe- 
ism, 179 

Elliot, Sir Walter, 301 

EUis, 68 

Emigrants, Irish, in Canada, cus- 
tom of, 343 

Erman, on gods of the Ostsraks, 

^ 438 

Essay on Scarabs ^ Loftie's, 167 
Ethnology^ Report of Bureau of, 

X06; in Folklore, Gomme's, 2A3, 

390 
Eucharist, Mexican, 341 
Buhemerism, 16 



Fairs, gingerbread cakes at, sig- 
nificance of, 344 
Faith, fresh additions to Articles 

of, II 

«• Feeding the Dead,** S99 

Fetichism, 97 

Flagstone of the kings, 113 



Folklore the protoplasm of ntyth* 
ology and theology, 438 

Forbes, H. O.. 50, 69, 80, 118, 26S 

Fortnightly Review, viii 

Frazer, J. G., v, 56, 87, 91. 138, 
142, 174, 175, 191, 228, 230, 231, 
S32. 333» 335. 237, 238, 239, 241, 
242, 245. 246, 248, 252, 270, 279, 
280, 283, 286, 287, 288, 291, 294, 
297, 305. 306, 307, 309, 310, 312, 
314. 315. 316, 336, 338, 342, 344, 

„348. 349. 350. 35a. 353. 355 

Freeman, E. A., on Buddhism, 380 

Future Life, Hebrew theories as 
to, 184 



Galton, Mr., 146, 318 
Gentilisme, Remains of, Aubrey's, 

139 
Ghost theories, 159 

Giant's dance, 107 

GiU, Wyatt, 69. 329 

Gnosticism, a competitor of Chris- 
tianity, 395 

God, boundary, 270; com-, as seed, 
287; development of Holy Ghost 
from, 407; eating, the, 339; 
feast, sacraments survival mm 
cannibal, 346; growth of idea 
of, 19; the Hebrew bull-, 191; 
human origin of. ^; of Christen- 
dom, 409; belief in personally 
of, 409; as represented by Ital- 
ian art, 409; cannot be realised 
except symbolically, 410; of 
food, making of, 281 ; manufac- 
tured, doctrine of, vi; monothe- 
istic conception of, b. c, 14; of 
the ancient Hebrews, develop- 
ment of, into God of modem 
Christendom, 225 ; of increase, 
Jahweh a, 195; peculiar storv 
of evolution of God of, 
180 ; resembance between 
the mother of, and the 
mother of the ^ods, 385; sacra- 
mental union with a, 322; sacri- 
fice of, in atonement, 390; the, 
as bread and wine, 337; the He- 
brew. 154, 155; worship, devel- 
opment of sentiment from 
corpse-worship to, 162; Hebrew 
stone-, 187; ox Egypt, the, viii; 
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of the Ostyaks, Ennan on, 438; 
origin of Egyptian triads of, 
369; evolution of, 407 

God-eating, in Mexico, 317 et seq,; 
sacraments, evolution of, vi 

God-making, orgiastic festival of 
Potraj, 30X, 395, 346; for ships, 
263 ; for river, 264 ; for war, 
967 

Gods, all primitive, corj^es, 91; 
ancestors as, 86; artificial crop 
of. 247; bestial types of Eg)rp- 
tian. 175, 175; Egyptian, orig- 
inally kmgs, 155; elemental, or 
nature-gods, 176; superadded 
factor in Eg^tian religion, 177; 
foundation, 958, 319; framed 
from abstract conceptions, 17^; 
frequently put to death by their 
votaries, 933 ; great, classes 
rather than individuals, 969; 
growth of, from ghosts, 71, 72; 
jrrowth of, spontaneous, 947; 
importance of antiquit^r of, in 
ancient and modem society, 73, 
74; in Eeypt, evolution of, 155; 
killing of, a component of many 
faiths, 234; apotheosis, heathen 
and Christian, 235; minor, neces- 
sity of renewing, 411; new, 
necessary in religion, 432; of 
agriculture, 272; of city walls, 
251; of towns and villages, 255; 
Semitic, vagfueness of, 205 

Golden Bought The^ Frazer's, v, 
87. 138. 142, 246, 280, 283, 297 

Gomara, 81 

Gomme, Lawrence, v, 259, 288, 
290, 297, 303, 306. 311, 349 

Good qualities, eating, 323, 324 

Gotild, S. Baring, 248 

Graves, food plants on, 281 

Grave-stakes and standing-stones 
or tombstones as objects of 
worship, 82, 83 

Greece, art in primitive, 84 

Greek scapegoat, 352 

Grote, on Greek worship, 103 

Grove, sacred, 93 

H 

Haggard, H. Rider, 252 
Harranians, infant sacrifice 
among, 344 



Hartland, Sidney (note) v, 6, 47, 

302. 324, 349. 3«« 
Harvest, first-fruits of, 990 
Hebrews, development (xGod of 
the ancient, into God of mod- 
em Christendom, 995; stone 
gods, 187; theories as to fotm 
fife, 184 
Heathen sacrifice of a god to 
himself analogous to Chriitian 
sacrifice of the mass, 244 
Henderson, Captain, 438 
HUrurgia^ Dr. Rock's, 430 
Holy Ghost, development o( from 

God, 407 
Holy heads, preservation of m 

Britain, 429 
Honorific cannibalism, Sidsejr 

Hartland on, 324 
Horus, Madonna and Child ooo- 

paredwith. 400 
Hu^h, St., of Lincoln, 379 
Hmtsilopochtli, image of, ii 
dough, eaten by worshipperst 
340 
Hunter, Sir William, 31, 39, Z4S» 

144 



Idea of Grod, growth of, 19 
Idols, loi et seg.^ mtimmy, of Mex- 
icans, 81, 89; wooden-, probsbk 
origin of, 69; origin o^ 79; su- 
persession of mummy by, So; 
wooden, derived from sepulchre 
head posts, 137 
Illustrated London News, 5, 56, 

74 

Images, multiplication of, 8$ 

Immortality, from practice d 
burning, 54; and resurrection, 
viii; of the soul, 43, 54; the bass 
of, worship of dead, 419 

Incarnation, theory of, 329; an o^ 
dinary feature ot religion in the 
first century, 233 

lona, black stones of, i z6 

Irish well-spirits, 152 

Isis, Madonna and Child compared 
with, 400 

Israel, evolution of God of, pecu- 
liar story of, 180; religion d, 
originally polytheistic, 201 

Italy, shrines of saint, in, 424 
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J 

^^ aaeMtnl fftcrod ftone of 

p^opto of teael, 196; a ttooe 

Md, 197; attempts to make, al- 
M»ia {■ co rp o r aal, 114; destmc- 
lioa of HoM, made hU worship 
— mofinlitin ttt; incoiporeal 
Dim nil fi Ruler, ssi; diseerU- 
tioo 00. IS9 // i/f ./ ffMMtic con- 
oeptioo of imre deity, aaj ; 
kaman lacrifire to, 199 ; later 
Moeeptioo of, sii; Molech- 
tntta of, sis; the valne of. 193 
4i «rf .; a god of increase. 19s; 
object of potable size, 123; spir- 
l^^it«*>H into great national 
deity, iss; the Hebrew god, 154, 
tss; the Rock of Israel, 13$; 
iMWihip of, astrological addi- 
tioos to. sit . , 

jMi sarin's Mrs., Sa^re^l 09ui Li- 
gtmdmry Art, 00 

Januieae totem, t6o 

JMBS. earliest believers in, 144 

Jam»cnlt, development of, 40$ 

Wwa, Christians a sect of, 7; poly- 

tbMsta. iSi 
JohD the Baptist. sSS 
Jadaiem. Christianity a blend of. 

with the popular religions of 



K 



114. 1S6 

Kiags as gods, at?: as priests, 87; 
gods, e^otntion of. 17s 



X^a|ard*s Smr U CuiU dm Cyprts, 

Laada, lo 

Laador. Waher Savage, 135. 360 

Laag. Andrew, S3. 108. 114. 171 

(note). 176 
Lmrtt^ 369 
JLg€imrgi 0m tJU Religiom 0/ An- 

cifmi Egrfi. RenouTs. i$6 
Ltgemd 0f Perseus. Hartland's. 

Leoonaaat, M., oa ancestocship. 



Life of the DeaiL Three soccea- 

stve stages in, ▼( 
Livingstone, Dr., 147 
Loftie, is8. 167. 308. 401 
London Stone. 958 
Ltmrmans* MaeaMttu. s$8 
Londonstone, Henry de, s<8 
Lyall, Sir Alfred, on origin of 

minor provincial deities, 438 



Hacdonald. Duff, tv. 34, 35. S7. 

39. 30. 73. 74. 77. 9^. 143. a47. 
438 

Madonna and Child, compared 
with Isis and Horns, 400 

Manise. 344 

Man-god. the death and resurrec- 
tion of. the keynote to Asian 
and African religions, 346; 
types of. 331 

Man-gods, importance to welfare 
of people in early times, 337; 
necessity of killing them before 
their powers decayed, S39 // 
stq. 

Mannhardt. ip8. 353 

Man's two halves. 46 

Manufactured god. doctrine of, vi 

Mariette. M., 163, iM 

Martyrdom. 371; the passion for, 
of early Chnstians, 419 

Maspero, M.. 159. 160. 176 

MasA developed from Agape 
feasts. 13 

Megalithic monuments. Christian- 
isation of. 115 

Men. metamorphosis of, into 
stones. 107 

Meriah. 333; and Christ, s8$, S9S 

Meriahs. 383. 384. 319 

Meteorological phenomena, primi- 
tive misconception of. so 

Mexican cremationisU. early, SS* 
eucharitit, 431 

Mexico, god-eating in. 337. ft i/f . 

Mi^rattan 0/ SymMs, The, 401 

Mithraism. a competitor of Chris- 
tianity. 395 

Mock-mayors. 395 

Mommsen. Dr.. v 

Monotheism, origin of. im; reli- 
gion redoced to central eWoMaU 
333; rise of. iv. S04 
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Monotheistic conception of God, 

B. c, 14 
Mother of the gods, and mother 

of God, resemblance between, 

385 
MuUer, Max. 93 

MuluHfru, 25 

Mtunmincation, 49 

Mummy, idols of Mexicans, 81, 89; 
worship in Egypt, 1J7 

Mythology, andKeligion, relative 
positions of, 20; essentially theo- 
retical, 93 

N 

Nature-worship, origin of, v 
New ideas of secondary rank, 

enumeration of, vi 
Norden8ki51d, Baron, 357 



Obelisk, origin of, 105 

Oberammen^au, 379 

Ohio mounds, 55 

Osiris, as the eod of dead, 308, 
as a corn-god, 309; legend of 
Busiris concerning, 310; festival 
resemblance to rites of Potraj, 
308; festivals, customs at, 345; 
growth of worship of, 167; 
originally a king, 165; rite, con- 
temporary survival of, in Egypt, 
310; rite, annual human victim 
of, 311; worship of, 107 



Panda vas, Five. 94, 109, 114 
Paris, saints' relics in, 425 
Paul, probably first preacher of 
Christ to the world at large, 387 
Paulicians, accusation against, 

343 
Penates, 370 

Petrie, Flinders, vii, 176 

Pharaoh, divinity of, 167 

Philosophers, Roman, compared 

with Unitarians, 393 
Piacular sacrificial rites, 261, 356 
Pilatus, Caius Pontius, 3 
Plutarch's De Osiride, 166 
Polytheism, origin of, Spencer's 

ghost theory as to, iv; and wor- 



ship of the dead the true religios 

of the Eg^tians, 179 
Potraj, orgiastic god-making £e»* 

tivfld of, 301, 325, 346 
Powell, Professor York, v 
*' Practical Religion," yiii 
Prevost, Abb^, 45 
Priest, development of, fnn 

temple attendant, 89; victim aad 

god, identity of, 320 
Priesthood, dual origin of, 86; i&> 

dependent origin of, 88; not 

integral part of early Christiaft- 

ity. II 
Prophets, enthusiasm of, 219 



Ramsay, Professor, 945, 313 

Reformation, Progress of, in In- 
land, I09 

Relics, saintly, necessary for the 
sacrifice of the mass, 430 

Religion and mythology, viii; 
should be separated, 40 

Religion, and mythology, relative 
positions of, 20; as a result o£ 
fear, 91; Christian basis of, »6; 
connection of, with death ne?er 
severed, 411; demarcation o(, 
from mythology, vi; Egyptian, 
based on ancestor-wor^p and 
totemism, 157; essentitdly pnK- 
tical, 22, 24; every, continues to 
make minor gods, 410; Roman, 
cosmopolitan ised under the Em- 
pire, 375; Roman, Hellenised, 
373; Roman, origin and growth 
of, 369; solely ceremony, cus- 
tom, or practice, 32; state (^, 
in Alexandria, 368; worship 
and sacrifice prime factors ot, 
40 

Religious, belief of African tribes, 
25; ceremonialism, evolution of. 
90; emotion arises from re- 
gard for the dead, 411; senti- 
ment, development of, from 
corpse- to God- worship, 162; 
thinking, 400; main schools of, 
iii; unrest, description of, 394 

Renouf, Le Page, 156, 159, 160, 17^ 

174 , 

Resurrection from practice « 

burial, 54; immortality and, viii; 
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of the body, 43, 54, 63; steps to 
prevent, 57 

Revenant^ 62 

Rex Nemoralis, 544 

Rhys. Professor John, v 

Rock s. Dr.. Hierurgia, 430 

Rock, Standine, 108 

Roden, Earl of, 102 

Roman, Catholic mass a survival 
of the colt of Adonis-worship, 
345 '• scapegoat, 352; ritual, de- 
rivation of, 34 ; scepticism, 392 

Roug^, M. de, 157 

Royal victims, sacrifice of, 259. 
260 

S 

Sacramental meal, first step to- 
ward, 32a ; union with a god, 

325 
Sacraments, sacrifice and, 318 ; 

snrvival from cannibal god- 
feast, 346 

Sacred and Legendary Art, Mrs. 
Jameson's, 420 

Sacred books, 13 

Sacred objects of the world, 150, 

153 
•• Sacred Stones." viii 

Sacred Stones,93, et seq,; attempts 
to Jehovise, X19, 120; deriva- 
tion of, from tombs. xi6; in 
Britain, X13 ; migration of, iii 

Sacred trees. 138 ; among Phceni- 
cians and Canaanites. 150 

Sacred well, sanctity from burial, 

151. 152 
Sacrifice, and sacrament, 318 ; 
camel, 333 ; cannibal mystic, 
322 ; chUd, to make gods, 261 ; 
corn-gods substitute for htmian, 
289 ; of a god, mystic theorv of, 
320 ; heathen, of a god to him- 
self analogous to Christian sac- 
rifice of the mass. 244 ; htmian, 
in Adonis- worship. 312 ; infant, 
among Harranians, 344 ; of God 
in atonement, 320 ; of royal 
victims. 219, 260; piacular. 261, 
262; propitiatory annual, in New 
Guinea. 358 ; sacramental, in- 
volves renewal of divine life. 
335 ; Smith Robertson's view of, 
%yi ; theanthropic, 360 ; two 
kinds of, 319 



Sacrificial, animal, usually male, 
333 ; victim, sanctity of, 331 

Saints, intervention ot, in Venice, 
423 ; invocation of, 9 ; preser- 
vation of relics of, in Church of 
Rome, 421 ; relics in Paris, 425 ; 
devotion at the shrines of, 426 ; 
shrines of, in Italy, 424 

Samoa, Turner's, 99, iii 

Samoan collection of Mr. Turner, 

97 

*• Sawing the Old Woman," 294 J 

Sayce, Professor, 33, 173 

Scapegoat, belief of transference 
of evils to, 349 ; Christianised 
form of, 351 ; evolution of, 350 ; 
human, 350 ; Roman and Greek, 
352 ; transition from human to 
divine animal, 354 

Scepticism, Roman, 392 

Schoolcraft, 50, 100 

Scone stone, 112 

Seed-sowing, origin of, as adjunct 
of burial system, 278 

Self-sacrifice, the creed of, 418 

Semites, Religion of the, 119, 150, 
214 

Semitic, gods, vagueness of, 205 ; 
stone-cult, xi6 

Sepolture dei ^ganti, 94 

Simpson, William, v, 40, 74. 271, 
411, 416 

Sin-eater, ritual of the, ^5 

Sins, remission of, bloodshed nec- 
essary for, 361 

Skull, or head, importance of, 
51, 66 ; primitive worship of. 69, 
70 

Smith, Aneus, loi 

Smith, Robertson, iv, ai, 32. 91, 
117, 118, 136, 145. 152. 153. 185. 
X89, 209, 214, 215, 255, 256, 260, 
262. 318. 320. 330, 355. 356. 373 

Smith's, Robertson, view of sacri- 
fice, 330 

Snake-worship, Hebrew, parallel 
with Egyptian ophiolatry, 192 

Sociology, Principles of, 34, 63, 
74 (note). 99. 455 

Soul. Frazer and the, 47 ; Hart- 
land, Sidney, and the, 47 ; 
immortality of the, 63 ; separate, 

47 
Spano, Abbate, loi 
Spencer, Herbert, iv, 23, 24, 31, 36, 
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47, 49. 50, 5«. », 70. 74. 76, 79. 
81. 82, 99. no. 134, 146. 173, 174, 
aoo, 279. 418, 430, 435 

Speth. 354, 271 

Spirit-possessed persons in rude 
society, 230 

Stake, wooden, 93 

Stakes, sacred, 197; inferior to 
stones, 137 ; derivation of, laS ; 
worship c^, 129 ; evolution into 
idol, IJ2 

Standardof reference, Christianity 
as. 3 

S/oAtCf definition of, 249 

Statues, an outgrowth of tomb- 
stones, 83 

Stevenson, R. L., authority on 
memorial tree-planting, 141 

St Hugh of Lincoln, 379 

Stick-worship, xoo 

Stone-cult, Semitic, xi6 

Stone-gods, Hebrew, 187 

Stonehenge, 03, iia 

Stones, sacred, 93 // sea.; Sardin- 
ian, xoi ; of tiie Hebrews, 117 
et seq,: metamorphosis of men 
into, 107 

Stone worship, Professor Cheyne 
on, 120 

Sun-worship, 105 

Swinburne, quoted, 18 

Symbolism, never primitive, 209 

Syrians, easily Hellenised, 366 



Taylor, Dr. Isaac, 82 

Temenos, cenotaphs if not tombs, 
148 

Temple, origin of, 74, 75,j76 ; pray- 
ing house, origin of, 69 ; the 
tomb as a, 159 ; tombs of Egypt, 
416 

** The Gods of Egypt." viii* 

*• The Life of the Dead," viii 

Theotokos, 9 

Theology or mythology essentially 
theoretical, 23 

Thum, Im, 437 

Tombs, of the kings, 142 ; and 
caves of Egypt, 161 

Tombstones, early, 95, 96 

Totem, Japanese, 360 ; rites and 
feast at sacrifice of, 360 

Totems, Egyptian, 168 



Totem- worship, 165; origin o£,i7i 

175 
Totnes Times^ 259 

Trees, among Phoenidans wk 
Canaanites, sacred, 150; it 
Semitic area, divine, 149 ; oiv- 
ing to, 143 ; sacred, 138 

Trinity, Egyptian tnads of gpdi, 
origin of, 17, 369 ; evolation oC, 

407 
Turner, Mr., Samoan collectioiifll, 

91, 97. "I 
Turner, Rev. George, 34, 108, 146, 

298 
Tylor, Dr.. 23. 31, 47, 98, 99. '«. 

104, no, 114, 131, 134, 144.146. 

249, 371, 279 
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Universal Review^ viii 
Unitarians, Roman philosophm 
compared with, 393 



Venice, intervention of saints in, 

423 

Vesalius, 45 

Victims, substituted, 253 
Village Community^ L. Gommc's 

259, 297 
Village foundation, ritual of, 257 

W 

Ward, Lester, 25 

Well, sacred, sanctity from burial, 
152 

Wells, sacred, 151 

Well-spirits, Cornish and Irish, 
152 

Wooden idols, probable origin of, 
69 

Worship of Death, The, v, 75 

Worship, Adonis, 245, 312 ; an- 
cestor-, 182 et se^., in India, 32; 
and sacrifice pnme factors of 
religion, 40 ; corpse, of Christen- 
dom, at the tomb of Christ, 417; 
God, development of sentiment 
from corpse-worship to, 162; 
grave-stakes and standing- 
stones or tombstones as object 
of, 82, 83 ; Hebrew snake, paial- 
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Bgyptuw ophiolmtry, 

nvmmy, in Egypt. 137: 

ire. origin of . v ; of Attis. 

of corn-god nnd Potrai 

ml, Analogy of, 904; of 

bodkt. 68 ; of dead god. 

ersal in cnlta^ 43t : of deified 

, 3 : of dead and polytheism 

tme religion of the Egyp- 

ik 179 ; of Otiris. growtn of. 

of iacred stakes, XS9 ; of 

. primitive, 69-70 ; 



los ; totem. 16$ ; origin of. 174, 
175 ; as proven by monuments, 
167 
Worshippers, image of Huitstlo. 
pochtli. in dough, eaten by, 540 



Yarilo, funeral of, S94 

Z 
Zeus Ammon, or Amon Ra, 6 
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BcinK ImpreuioDi of the I*rnviac«ii. By 
H A-Tainb. III. Ubrarv t:j. timo.li.jo. 
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i^L»i «f l4bruT EdiKon •( Ti.» « ipplulius. 

Obc Svolntton of Ibc Srsan. 

Bjr Ki-iH>M>H TO!* iHRKiN'i, TnniUied Inm 
llw(rtn»ftl>rA. Drvl-kkr.M.P. Sro. t] <» 

A uudy ahMh, >Sil*pitiiif du* Muali IB c loniilieal 

vnk iTcir-t II I'mnrnl hiMIIKill fMt> ind i,ininiii> TW 
•nn' Ir^k. "^U It... •..A-.mm c«n. /*• .f'r'- /■"*■«. 

Cbe CMlntlon or tbe IDci 0t 9oO. 

Aa Inqairj into thr <l(i|;iii tJi krlt|;ii<i>. B7 
V.wm All I %. AuDioi •■( " l-hiuuliifml 
.■Kitbrlic*. " ■■ I h' l'<Mpr ?*cn-f." »ti. 
"Tim i>">k isaiaiM, I l«li*». ihr h—t riirf-lrl HIsn 

Ca4 (tnai ill •utHW wiciii la ilw h>bJ n( r^'X"-* >•■ •» 






t>entn? 1)olt & Co/d Hcccnt Soote. 

SkctcbcB in XapenDer, JSlue, anO 0reciu 

By Tbromk K. Jerome, author of Idle 
Thoughts of an Idle Fellow^ etc. With 40 
illustrations, jd Edition. lamo, $1.25. 

** Humor of the ezauisitely pleasing kind. . . Much of 
both wit and philoaopny. . . Several of the tales have a 
•trong emotional interest; they are all original and wdl 
told. . ,^^—Botton Trameri/t. 

** Impressive originality, dramatic force, snbtle, infecdous 
humor, and striking power in character delineation.'*— i9«^ 
/ml0 CamtHtrciat, 

f 11 plain Bin 

A Novel of New England To-day. By Elis- 
abeth Lyman Cabot. lamo, $1.25. 

" She manages her story in the cleverest manner."— A>w 
Y^k Timts, 
" The movement of the story never ti^^.'^^—TtuU/ttuUnt, 
** A novel of extraordinary merit.*' — PhtUuUi^hia Times, 

Spanidb Caatlcd l>is tbe 'Rbfne. 

ATriptychalYam. By David S. Foster. With 
12 illustrations by H. C. Coultaus. i8mo. 
Buckram Series. 75c. 

** Written with a skill that loses nothing of iu effect through 
being accompanied by an air of freshness . . . the situations 
in these plots grow funnier and funnier. In the last Mr. Foster 
rises to heights of comicality. Moreover, he never ceases to 
be plausible. . . A volume to captivate and to leave a pleasant 
memory behind." — Niw V^rk Tribunt. 

Vbe 1)onoral)le peter StirUnd* 

By Paul L. Ford. A brilliant novel of New 
York Political Life. 22d Edition, $1.50. 

** Timely, manly, thoroughbred, and eminently suggestive.'* 
— Atlantic Monthly, 

*' One of the strongest and most vital characters that have 
appeared in our fiction. . . A very charming love story.*' — 
The Dial, 

f n f nDia. 

By ANDRfe Chevrillon. i2mo, $1.50. 

** The book is extraordinary, and the reading of it a de- 
light."— CriV/V. 

" A maHtcrpiece. . . Such a vivid reflection of the country, 
its people, its architecture, and its religion, that we become 
unconscious of the printed page, for we see and feel thai mys- 
tery of the world — India." — BookiHan. 

AoDent poUtical Orations. (t83Si«t 888.) 

Twenty-four speeches by Brougham, Macaulay, 
Fox, Cobden, Bulwer-Lytton, Bright, Morley, 
Beaconsfield, Gladstone, Chamberlain, PameU, 
etc. Ed. by Leopold Wagner. $i net 
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Deitrv iMit & Co/0 View Boofcs* 

Vbc f talfam ot CO«l)av« 

Bf RtNft Bazin. Tnnilated bj William 

If AftCHAirr. iimo, $i.S5. 
An iccoant first of the people, and incidentally of 

tlie ooantiy, iodiittriet» econoiniCi» i ceiieiy > 

literatare, and open. 

Some ftncftfOM of 0ood Bnaltob. 

Examined in CoNrmovsKtiu with Dk. Fits- 
XDWAU> Hall. By Ralph O. Wiluams. 
aathor of Ouft Dictionakies and Othul 
English Ijingvagb Tones. lamo, $1.75. 

**A v^luMM ol practical t«t«mc, aurktd throughoot \n 
fdfMw is criliciMi.'*-/V«/. T. M. Hmmi 0/ PrinctUm. 

•My nartihlt aadaboaadft ia curious illuuratmM.*'— OuZ/mmI. 



aM7r«adablc 

Vbc f •Uind ot CqInl 

By Lieut. A. S. Rowan. U. S. A., and Prof. M. 

M. Ramsay. With Maps. Index, and Points 

of International Law. laEJiti^m, itako,%\,%y 

** Kacalkat mad liainly. a claar mad Jodicul account ol Cuba 

aad it* kktory.**— Tk* P4mi. " Conirrrt \wu iW iaioriitina 

a«adad at ihb timmr-PAiisdeUktm Titmn. 



SelCMfbv in5 tbc Subliminal Sclt. 

By Dr. R. Osgood Mason. Hypnotism. Aat< 
atitm. Dreams, and Phantasms. With frontis- 
piece, id Kdition, Itmo. $1.50. 
** Ho rapudiata* ih« idaaof tW tupanutural altofatlitr.aad 
ia thit Im ii la accord wicb iIm bnc thought of the day . . • 
iaiafaaiag aad logicaL'*— J1m/#« Tr^mun^. 

Social yofcco in 0crman lltcratnrc. 

By Prof. Ki*No FftANrKK. td Edth^m. 8vo. 
$a.OO mei. //kr heem translated int^ Gerwutm, 

** I muM coaf««» that I hava aoc rrad aay other Hitiorjr al 
Litaraiura whtch m> ttrnagly Incliaod aM to laka up iha 
aaf hor« mjwtli It n acithcr a dry wiaaury aor • w»aiiinaai 
aitaaipt tu laclvda rvcry potaih U fact. ii«f dci«« it ahouad ia 
■tfactad littrarv cnmitat. or hitioriral rairctioa* about aal- 
tar» of coarw. but it put* thr rradrr ia tho c«at«r of tho vital 
^imiraf «l th« tiaM. thia oftra forb a* though tha 
author* traaiad of addrmrd thrawlvos parMtislty to hia; 
tha dMrour«« caaiag aai thfuugh bygoar d«^ hooka, hut 
raihor ihmugh livtag laaa.**— /*r#/r«i#r Ar^WrttfA PmmJmm 
•/ iU^ttm, 

International Simctalllonu 

Bv FaANcis A. WAi.Kat. yd Editiam. $1.15. 

" Aa #l«k*trato •tvdy *^ btaiMjIInai froui th« SrM biaMtaW 
hM la thr Uoitod S<«t»«. mt*d ibrrr u ao< • •ylUblo la it thai 
« lavnrahleio th# (r«* •miiaittd. mwf\ ladop^udout 
of MJ*a« by the L'auod Sutas "^rAri«ft«a K*gt§909 



Third Edition of a RemarhahU New Ramanu. 
By E. L. VoYNiCH. lamo, cloth. $1.25. 

Ntw Vtrk Tribmtu: ** He ihowi us the Tcritable conspir- 
ator of history, who plotted like a human being and not like 
an operatic bandit. . . It is a thrillinc book and absolutdy 
aober. . . * The Gadfly * b an originM and impressive bci^ 
• • . a story to remember.*' 

Nt» VprJk Timts: "Paradox woriced up with intense 
dramatic effect is the salient feature of * The Gadfly '. . . 
•hows a wonderfully strong hand, and descriptive poweis 
which are rare ... a very remarkable romance?* 

Tkt Dimi: *'One of the most interesting phases of 
the history of Nineteenth Century Euro^. The story of the 
Italian revolutionary movement ... is full of such ind- 
dents as the novelist most desires . . . this novel is one of 
the stron^t of the year, vivid in conception, and dramatic 
in execution, filled with intense human feeling, and worked 
up to a tremendously impressive climax.'* 

TJk§ Critic .* ** An historical novel permeated with a deep 
religious interest in which from first to last the story is dom- 
inant and absorbing. . . * The Gadfly * b a figure to live in 
the imagination.** 



TJUNew Y^k Herald: *'An exceptionally clever story, 
eminently fresh and original. The author has a capital story 
to tell, and he tells it consummately well. . . Toe beaten 
track has not allured him, and the characten to whom he 
introduces us are not such as we meet in everyday novels. 
Thb b the crowning merit of thb book." 

Tk* Chap Book : ** Gives the reauling public an opportunity 
to welcome a new and intense writer ... a profound psycho- 
logical ntudy. . . a Dowerful climax. Yet, however much 
the imagination be used, the author will be found to rise be^ 
vond it; the scene at High Mass on the feast of Corpus Christi 
being one of the most powerful in English fiction.** 

Tk« Independent: ** We have read this peculiar romance 
with breathless interest ... a romance of revolutionary ex- 
periences in Italy; lifelike, stirring, picturesque, a story of 
passion, sacrifice, and tragic energy.'* 

Tk* Literary World : ^ "A powerful and picturesque 
story — a canvas glowing with color and life — the few striking 
characters stand out in firm, resolute outlines. We heartily 
commend * The Gadfly.* " 

Tk* Buffalo Commercial: " In every way sharp, thrilling, 
entertaining.'* 

Tke Ckicago Post : ** A powerful story, and, unlike others 
of its kind, holds the reader s attention strictly to the end." 

Tk* Ckicago Times-Herald: ***Thc Gadfly' is a tre- 
mendous story. It goes on like a whirlwind, gathering force 
as it rushes." 

HENRY HOLT & CO., ^^^^ 



Bnimal Si^mboliem in 
£ccle0ia0tical Hrcbitecture. 

BY E> P, EVANS, 

With • Bibliof^rmphy and Seventy-eight II- 
hutntiont. ismo. Buckrmni. $a.oo «//. 

Hpm. Amdrem D. Wkite^ in Popuiar Science Montkfy: 
"Not only Icamvd but lntcrc»ttnf(. . . Will not only 
proT« profitable to Kholars bat Attractive to the gen- 
•nU r«kder. Many • pondcroot and voluminuuft work 
oa m«dl«val history and art, requirinic months for 
ita ■Cody, ia really tar leaa valuable than thia littla 
book. . . Valnabie not only to the atodent of art and 
litaratnre. but to everyone who wi^ea to pcnetrata 
tha maaalno of hittory in f enaral." 

rMeiHsI**A very intcreitinff book, and a very 
amaMnff one, too. . . Ha» an immenM; amount of ex- 
ample and illustration which will be useful to the 
icbular. while it is a perfect mine of entertainment to 
the more carsory reader. We cannot bcKin to tfive an 
idea of the variety of quaint intprprctHtmn antTsinffU- 
lar allegory to be found in the work. It is an aa- 
tremely entertaining volume, besides bvinic %'aluabla, 
and will doutnleaa open to many entirely new suurcaa 
of Interest." 

Tke Ckmrckman **Tbe book is a popular treatise. 
~ yet the exhaustive mdex makr* w Kuit«l>.i inr ref- 



erence, and the comprehensive bibliuicraphv renders 
it but the foundation for those who wuula rise hiKher 
ia the study of ecclesiastical art." 

B^iian Transcript . "This remarkably intereattnc 
book." 

Arckitecimre *nd Bniiding " His r annus and es- 
tartaininic monoiixaph. He nas so imlustrtonaly col- 
lected the material for his wi»rk. and |irr|iarrU it with 
ao much ludcmont. that thr stuileni can ti*:ii«w his 
■Cory of tnis <level<«pment with unrtai{ginjc interest 
and pleasure." 

Bcs>k Bm\rr " Crowded with knowledge, the honk 
is yet asrntrrtaininic as a fsiry tale, while it« rthual 
conil.i«i ins Are not the less instntent for beinjc tacit." 

Bfftm^iJ Umfkei, in the ,UjJtm\ "\ prrfect 

tr^a* :'r.hi>(iw iif infitrntAttxn w;.*ttti in a 

spifit?iS«n<! \i%'Ski<>us style liiswork !*t'\<remety 

wvil .1 -nr." 

/>r /'.•riar^f. </ Mmmtek (*mit^r a/v. i« fke .fZ/^e* 
m^ime /ritun^ "An :n»trt:cr' vr ar.il irtrrr*tini( 

b<4ik 

ihr .S'jii.^m "Written in a t'<in<1rRM-<t but \rry 

t>s« nrf %\%W *>*. work« ? !*".« % •*• t»rfr \% 

ar ! r orn* that iSr*rr%e* I • t.v w ! <!.'•> rrc m* 
mrft • ! • 
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Second Edition of a Brilliant IVorh. 

Social force0 in 

(3erman Xiterature. 

By Professor Kuno Franckb. 8vo. $2.00 net, 

A critical, philosophical, and historical account of 
German literature that is ** destined to be a standard 
work for both professional and fi^eneral uses '*(/>>tf/X 
and that has been translated In Germany. The 
author's style is clear and sympathetic. He begins 
with the sans of the fifth century and ends with 
Hauptmann's mystical play '* Hannele" (1894). 

New York Tribune: ** A rapid and penetratinr re- 
view of a whole national literature. . . It is difficult 
to tee how it loses anv of its value for the learned by 
its capacityto interest every thoughtful and catholic 
reader of cCuropean literature. . . He responds not 
only to the past, but to the present, and in all rela- 
tions he is human. . . Professor Prancke individual- 
ises each period of which he treata He makes it real; 
it would hardly be an exaggeration to say that he en- 
dows it with something like a human personality. . . 
It is surprising, with the limited space at his com- 
mand, how many men— poets, dramatists, preachers, 
essajrists, philosophers, literary reformers— from the 
time of Ottried to that of Heine, he has made personal, 
individual, distinct." 

The Hon. Andrew D. White, ex-President of Cornell 
University: "A noble contribution to the history of 
civilisation, and valuable not onlv to students of Ger- 
man literature, but to all who are interested in the 
progress of our race." 

The Nation: "The range of vision is comprehen- 
sive, but the details are not obscure. The splendid 
panorama of German literature is spread out before 
us from the first outburst of heroic song in the dim 
days of the migrations, down to the latest disquieting 

Sroductions of the Berlin school. . . The frequent 
epartures from the orthodox estimates are the result 
of the new view-point. They are often a distinct ad- 
dition to our knowledge." 

Professor Friedrich Paulsen of the University of 
Berlin : *' It is neither a dry summary nor a wean- 
some attempt to include every possible fact. . . It 
8uts the reader in the center of the vital movements of 
le time. . . One often feels as if the authors treated 
addressed themselves personally to him; the discourse 
coming not through bygone dead books, but rather 
through living men." 

National Observer and British Review: "Altogether 
the best book of its kind that has appeared in Ger- 
many, or out of it, for a very long time." 
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